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Its Bargain Time 


for Building 


The Marine Trust Co., one of the big banks of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has set an excellent example for banks in other com- 
munities, as well as for building and loan associations and 
all other institutions interested in promoting home building, 
by running large advertisements, occupying two-thirds page 


which most vitally affect repairing or remodeling show sav- 
ings as high as 25 percent.” 

The cost of the lumber and millwork entering into a 
6-room, story and a half house is 15 percent lower today 
than it was a year ago, and the total cost of building such a 





space in the local news- 
papers, giving the results of 
a survey of present building 
costs as compared with those 
prevailing a year ago. These 
findings indicate, says the 
advertisement, that “Now 
Is a Time to Buy Wisely.” 

The advertisement is em- 
bellished by a large drawing 
showing a family group 
examining the exterior de- 





COST OF BUILDING STORY AND 
HALF FRAME HOUSEK— 


Six Rooms and Bath 


All figures include labor 
Today 


MASONRY . $ 595.50 


(Including excavating ) 
LUMBER AND MILLWORK 2044.66 


1929 
$ 701.39 


2407.69 


house, outside of the land, is 
13 percent less than a year 
ago, according to these fig- 
ures. The figures for the 
lumber and millwork were 
given as $2,044.66, as com- 
pared with $2,407.69 in 
1929. 

The detailed figures ap- 
pear in the box in center of 
this page. 

Not only is there a saving 








sign and the floor plans of 
an attractive home. The 
heading, in big type, reads: 
“It’s Bargain Time For 
Building.” 

The real “meat” of the 
advertisement is in the fact 
that the cost of building a 
story and a half frame 
house, with six rooms and 
bath, which one year ago 
was $5,013, is today only 
$4,349. The advertisement 
continues : 


PLASTERING 
PLUMBING 
HEATING . 
PAINTING 


HARDWARE . 


(Include wiring) 
TILE . ; 
GAS SERVICE 
SHADES 


“You can build now for MISCELLANEOUS 


much less than last year. 
The comparative figures 
shown below are actual. 
They were furnished to the 


TOTAL 





(Interior and exterior) 


(Rough and finished fiztures) 
ELECTRICAL FIXTURES . 


(Survey, insurance, permits) 


of 13 percent in building a 
small house now as com- 
pared with a year ago, but 
the items most closely af- 
fecting repairing or remod- 
eling jobs show savings as 
high as 25 percent. 

The action of this well 
known Buffalo bank in giv- 
ing the people of its com- 
munity the facts regarding 
the great decrease in build- 
ing costs is deserving of the 
highest commendation. It 
suggests a policy and a pro- 
gram which, if generally 
adopted throughout the 
country by banks and all 
other institutions desirous of 


325.00 
475.00 
210.00 
335.00 


335.00 
483.00 
250.00 
400.00 


77.00 97.95 


148.00 178.00 


34.00 
34.45 
20.00 
50.85 


45.00 
34.45 
30.00 
50.85 





$4349.46 $5013.33 








Marine Trust Co. by local 
builders and dealers in building materials. 
clude labor. 

“The figures for today and those for 1929 are based on 
exactly the same quality of workmanship. These figures 
are real. The savings are substantial. In fact, those items 


All figures in- 


promoting prosperity 

by stimulating home building and other construction, would 
go far toward achieving the desired end. 

It is understood that the Marine Midland group of 

eighteen banks in New York State, with which the Buffalo 

institution is affiliated, is sponsoring [Turn to page 55] 
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The Oldest Utility 
Regains Its Youth 


This was the title of an article appearing some 
months ago. The gas industry was the utility re- 
ferred to. 


When will a similar article be written about the 
lumber industry The same opportunity exists for 
the application of better merchandising. 


If consumption of lumber should become stabil- 
ized at 30 billion feet annually it would still represent 
an enormous volume——1,500,000 carloads—with 
probably an equal volume of by-products—a major 
industry—its welfare vitally affects several million 
people. 


People will continue to make universal use of 
wood in good times and bad. There cannot be much 
the matter with an industry representing such a 
broad market. Manufacturers must gauge their pro- 
duction in relation to consumption and consump- 
tion must be promoted in every possible manner. 


It is part of our specialized business to analyze 
and report on individual problems and conditions. 


James D. LA C E Y & 60. 
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A POPULAR BUSINESS BUILDER 








6 Selling Points 
You Should 


Consider 


1. Stronger — made 
of 12-gauge 
pressed steel. 


2. More light— 

pane size 10x15 
inches; or steel panels available, as the 
Vento is Puttyless and therefore inter- 
changeable. 


3. Never loosens—fin on side gives extra 
anchorage. Fits any foundation. 


4. Wider—for less delivery trouble. 
5. Deeper—another extra value feature. 


6. Tray—is optional. 
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BASEMENT WINDOWS 
COAL CHUTES Windows for 
B actories rage 
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OAK 
FLOORING 


Like this 
shows its real value 


Generations from now a “Perfection” 
Brand Oak Floor will still retain its 
beauty. You can depend upon “Perfec- 
tion.”” In modern plants operated by 
skilled lumbermen, only the finest oak 
is selected. After proper seasoning and 
kiln-drying, it is perfectly milled and 
matched so that it lays smooth and 
stays smooth. It is graded and handled 
so carefully that upon arrival anywhere, 
it is always in perfect condition. Lead- 
ing lumber dealers gladly feature this 
nationally advertised brand. 








There’s a size and grade for 
every structure, new or old. 
Write today for full particulars 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


PERFECTION 


Brand ‘Oak Flooring 


“Perfection” Brand Oak Flooring, 

Blocks and Planks, may be obtained 

chemically treated by the *CELLizing 
process. 


“PERFECTION” Brand 
Dimension 


Cut to Size, Moulded to Pattern, Solid 
and Glued. 
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READ WHEREVtR LUMBER IS CUT OR 
SOLD AND REGARDED BY THE TRADE 
AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
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N FORESTRY circles it is well 
known that Louisiana was among 

the earliest of the American com- 
monwealths to take an advanced po- 
sition in its forestry policies. That 
State was perhaps the first to embody 
in its statutes the severance tax, 
which in principle is a form of de- 
ferred taxation. Among the first, if 
not the first, lumber concerns to enter 
its lands under the Louisiana law 
was the Urania Lumber Co., Urania, 
La., the chief executive of which is 
Henry Hardtner, who has long been 
a conspicuous leader in forestry 
movements of the South. 

The Urania Lumber Co., in 1913, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Louisiana law, entered consider- 
able areas of land for reforestation 
purposes. Under this law the land 
is taxed at $1 an acre for a period of 
40 years, and is then placed back on 
the assessment rolls to be taxed at 


the rate for land and timber prevail- 
ing at that time. The timber cut also 
is subject to a severance tax of 2 per- 
cent at the time of cutting. 

Recently, under a change of admin- 
istration in Louisiana, the State Tax 
Commission saw fit to ignore or 
rescind the contract entered into 17 
years ago between the State Conser- 
vation Commission and the Urania 
Lumber Co., and to collect from the 
latter $40,000 in back taxes. Details 
of this proceeding are lacking at this 
time, but it appears that the Urania 
Lumber Co. resisted the efforts of the 
commission and according to the 
latest information, District Judge F. 
E. Jones, at Columbia, La., has held 
against the commission, evidently up- 
holding the contract. 

Just what motive actuated the 
State commission in attempting to 
set aside a contract for reforestation 
designed to promote tree growing on 





Court Frustrates Effort to Annul Reforestation Contract 


lands either worthless or not needed 
for any other purpose in a State that 
derives a very large percentage of 
its revenue and wealth from forest 
industries it is not easy to fathom. 
The principle of the severance tax as 
embodied in the Louisiana statute is 
quite generally recognized as indis- 
pensable to the successful operation 
of any reforestation law. While the 
Louisiana law leaves the assessment 
of the land and timber at the end of 
the reforestation period to the dis- 
cretion of the taxing bodies, later 
statutes of other States fix the per- 
centage of value to be collected as a 
severance tax at the termination of 
the reforestation period. It is to be 
hoped that the highest court will sus- 
tain the validity of the contracts en- 
tered into between Louisiana lumber 
companies and the conservation com- 
mission in accordance with the acts 
of the State legislature. 





Advertising and Other Promotional Work Resist Depression 


HERE can no longer be any 
T doubt that when business comes 

hard and when old methods 
bring smaller results many, perhaps 
the majority of, business men retire 
from the struggle and stand by to 
ride out the storm. Others, however, 
accept the challenge of the forces of 
depression and bring to the battle 
front all their resources in energy, 
originality and initiative. That in a 
period of depression it is practicable 
to maintain sales and profits by the 
use of advertising and other selling 
efforts doubtless has been often dem- 
onstrated. The recent experience of 
a representative group of business 
concerns listed by a writer in a late 
issue of Printers’ Ink, the well known 
advertising publication, is thoroughly 
convincing. 

The writer referred to, Roy Dick- 
inson, says that in the list of com- 
panies earning above the average, 
prepared by the Standard Statistics 
Co., Inc., there were fifty-two names; 
and that this list, selected on earn- 
ings alone, contained the names of 
forty-four advertisers. “There is 
something,” the author states, “in 
that fact which will give strong back- 


ing to the statement that advertising 
proves its ability to maintain profits 
during times when profits are hard 
to make.” He says further: “The 
good showing of the advertisers takes 
on added value when it is realized 
that many of them are investing 
large sums in advertising which, if 
they were short-sighted, they might 
try to ‘save’ for present profits.” 
Included in the article referred to 
are statements of executives of 
prominent concerns regarding their 
policies. A. G. Bixler, vice president 
National Biscuit Co., says: “Our 
basic principle is to use every en- 
deavor to make the best products we 
know how and to have them reach 
the consumer in the best possible con- 
dition. This determination has its 
greatest importance in hard times, 
when people hesitate over every pur- 
chase that is made, and expect the 
greatest value for the money they 
spend. We continuously bring out 


new items and drop old ones; we im- 
prove our packages whenever an im- 
provement is reasonably possible; 
we open new branches where oppor- 
tunity invites them; we build new 
plants whenever they will improve 


our service and our earnings. We 
advertise steadily and generously. 
When money is scarce we work 
harder for our share of it. But we 
try not to forget that the rules of 
good business are fundamentally the 
same in the lean years as well as the 
years of plenty.” 

The principles laid down in the 
preceding paragraph are essentially 
the same as those of other concerns 
that contributed to the symposium. 
They not only advertised and used 
other forms of sales promotion, in 
some cases actually increasing their 
sales forces, but they used every ex- 
pedient to improve their products, 
make them more attractive and to 
present them more effectively. In 
other words, threat of or tendency 
toward depression acted as a stimu- 
lus to greater sales effort and better 
merchandising. The soundness of the 
policy and the reward for the extra 
effort and expenditure were evi- 
denced in the maintenance of volume 
of sales and profits or even increases 
during a period when relaxation of 
effort by other concerns resulted in 


reduced volume and diminished prof- 
its. 
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Major Events in Summary 


Fortune Made With Small 
Sawmill—Massachusetts ]umber- 
man, with one thousand acres of 
timber land supplemented with 
purchases from neighbors’ wood- 
lots, accumulated a fortune 
through lumber manufacture and 
skillful merchandising. Retires 
after 55 years. Pages 36 and 37 


7, FF F 


Principles of Kiln Drying Eluci- 
dated—Fundamentals of remov- 
ing moisture from wood are 
explained by an expert. Advan- 
tages of different types of kiln are 
pointed out and their operation is 
explained. Pages 48 and 49 


. ££ 


Schoolboys Engage in Home 
Building—A vocational instructor 
in a township high school makes 
house building a class project, 
students doing all the work ex- 
cept excavating and plastering. 
Several boy-built houses have 
been sold. Local lumberman in- 
forms the students regarding 
grades of lumber and proper uses. 

Page 39 


YT © F 


Device to Measure Moisture 
Trend — The Forest Products 
Laboratory has designed a simple 
and easily constructed device for 
detecting the trend of moisture 
content in stock being stored or 


processed in woodworking shops. 
Page 55 
,r7 


Southern Loggers Interchange 
Views and Experiences — Mem- 
bers of the Southern Logging 
Association in annual session dis- 
cuss log. scales, methods of pay- 
ing woodsmen, cutting poles and 


piling and other subjects. Costs 
of operation compared, and much 
important information made 


available. Pages 56 to 59 
7 7 
Industry’s Business Outlook 


Charted—Forecast and maps pre- 


pared by National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association show con- 


ditions with respect to housing, 
retail demand, and the money 
market. Page 49 


S se 


A Retail Yard Man’s Profitable 
Day—The manager of a country 
lumber yard taking complete 
building jobs shows how direct, 
solicitation gets the business even 
from the mail order salesman. 


Page 43 
t- few 


Details of Construction Prac- 
tically Demonstrated—The New 
York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is constructing a house 
which will show in section the in- 
terior details of walls, floors and 
ceilings, as well as all equipment 
installed. The structure will pro- 
vide the information needed by 
the prospective builder to decide 
upon proper construction. 

Page 52 


e -= F 


Exposure of Russian Lumber 
Camp Conditions—Refugees, in 
European press, relate their har- 
rowing experiences in lumber 
camps to which they had been 
condemned for political offenses. 
The American lumber industry 
protests admission of lumber pro- 
duced by such labor. Page 34 


Yard Profits Through Special- 
ized Service—A New Jersey lum- 
ber dealer in a community of 
small farmers caters especially to 
poultry producers. Retail stocks 
adapted to the purpose, definite 
knowledge of poultrymen’s needs, 
with direct solicitation and deliv- 
ery, bring satisfactory profits. 

Page 42 


Illinois Dealers Urged to Im- 
prove Yards—Secretary of asso- 
ciation suggests that members 
clean up and paint up buildings 
and trucks so they can say to their 
communities “Come on” instead 
of having to say “Go on” in re- 
modeling and other construction. 

Page 37 


Risks of Fly-by-Night Roofing 
—Noting the possibilities of de- 
ception in quality of materials, 
character of work and prices of 
roofing put on by out-of-town 
crews, the Prairie Farmer advises 
its readers to get written esti- 
mates specifying grades, quanti- 
ties and prices and comparing 
with those of the local dealer be- 


fore ordering new roofs. 
Page 43 


Work of Pioneer Lumbermen 
Commemorated—A bronze mon- 
ument depicting the figures of 
the land looker, the woodsmen 
and the riverman is to be erected 
on Au Sable, famous Michigan 
logging stream. Funds for the 
monument were contributed by 
descendants of early Michigan 
lumbermen. Page 53 
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Tne pete 


“Beefwood” for Archery Tackle 

Can you give me information as to what 
firms handle imported woods? The particu- 
lar wood I am trying to locate is called “beef- 





wood.” It is used by the manufacturers of 
archery tackle for arrow footings.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,536. 


[This inquiry is made by a member of a 
firm of New York architects. The term “beef- 
wood” has been applied to several species of 
tropical woods. One of the species to which 
the term has been applied is of the genus 
Mimusops, and the best known species of this 
group to which the name is applied is globosa. 
Trees of this genus are the source of balata, 
a material somewhat similar to rubber and 
obtained in the same manner that rubber is 
obtained. 


Of the genus Mimusops Record, in his work 
“Timbers of Tropical America,” says: 

This genus, the most important of the 
family, consists of upward of 150 species of 
evergreen trees or rarely shrubs of general 
distribution in the tropics. It is noted for its 
very hard, strong and durable red wood, and 
for its latex which is a source of balata, a 
highly valuable article of commerce. Many 
of the species are among the largest of tropi- 
cal trees. 

The wood of the balata tree is of a brownish 
red color, darkening upon exposure, and be- 
cause of its color it is sometimes called “beef- 
wood” and “horseflesh,” though it is more 
commonly known as “bullet” wood or “bully,” 
probably corruptions of balata, and is some- 
ties offered in the retail markets of New York 
City under the name of South American 
mahogany. The wood has a specific gravity 
of about 1.00, though sometimes it is consid- 
erably heavier, and is fine textured, straight 
grained, not especially difficult to work con- 
sidering its density, and is highly resistant 
to decay and insect attacks, but not to the 
teredo; large timbers are subject to heart 
shakes. The uses include all kinds of heavy 
and durable construction, railway ties, bridges, 
posts and poles; and, to a limited extent, fur- 
niture and fishing rods. 


The inquirer has been given the names of 
several concerns specializing in foreign and 
fancy cabinet woods.—EbiTor. | 


Home Financing on National Scale 


President Hoover is credited with the state- 
ment in a recent speech that automobiles are 
financed to the extent of 85 percent; whereas, 
the maximum on house building is, in some 
cases, a little more than half of that amount, 
and in some instances, absolutely nil. 
Whether or not this particular statement 
was made by our worthy President, I do not 
know, but the condition exists. 

Financing of homes has been done by this 
company to a small extent, and a number of 
other concerns have gone at it and are han- 
dling a comparatively small volume. It seems 
to me there is an opening here for an inde- 
pendent financing company to handle as large 
a volume almost as the automobile financing 
companies are handling; and, furthermore, 
the actual value of home financing, it seems 
to me, would be much better than that of 
automobiles. 

It is true that houses in the small towns 
and in the farm communities are difficult to 
sell in case of lapse by the owner, but the 
shrinkage in value could not, in any case, be 
as much as an automobile, which slides into 
the second-hand class after you have gone 
around the block with it, with a value much 
less than the purchase price. 

You, undoubtedly, have had this matter 
in mind for some time and have probably 
canvassed the situation much more thoroughly 
than I have, but I thought it would not be 
amiss to give you an idea or two, with the 
hope that someone with the ability, on the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff, could dress it up 
in attractive and vigorous language.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,539. 


[The foregoing letter comes from the presi- 


The 


dent of a midwestern line-yard concern. 
matter of home financing has, of course, re- 
ceived considerable attention from the different 
branches of the lumber industry as well as from 


many individual lumbermen. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, something 
like a year ago, appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of national financing. 
The committee employed a field man to make a 
survey of methods of financing and the prob- 
lems and possibilities of a national program. 
That investigator made his report to the com- 
mittee and it is understood that the matter will 
receive attention at a meeting of directors of 
the National association to be held at Chicago, 
Nov. 7 and 8.—Eniror.] 


Drying Lumber by Stove Heat 


Would it be possible to kiln dry air dried 
lumber in a tight room heated with an or- 
dinary coal heating stove? We are going 
to make kitchen cabinets and tables and 
would like to have some inexpensive way 
to dry 5,000 or 6,000 feet of lumber at one 
time. I thank you in advance for any in- 
formation you can give me in regard to this. 
—INQUIRY No. 2,537. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumber manu- 
facturer in West Virginia. Inasmuch as there 
should be controlled circulation as well as def- 
inite control of heat and moisture or humidity, 
it is hardly likely that lumber could be satis- 


factorily dried by means of stove heat in q 
tight room. Small dry kilns are now available 
for handling small quantities of stock, The 
name of this inquirer will be supplied on re. 
quest.—EpIror. ] 


Figuring Contents of Small Dimension 

On your Query and Comment page wil] you 
please give this problem an answer? How 
many board feet of lumber in 40 pieces \%-inep 
by 2 inches net 20 inches long; 40 pieces 
%-inch by 2% inches net by 6 inches long. 

Which is the practical way of figuring this 
by the board-foot rule or lineal-foot rule? 
Please place this in your next issue.—Inqumy 
No. 2,538. 


[This inquiry comes from an Indiana lumber 
concern. A short method of conversion is by 
multiplication, keeping all the dimensions jp 
feet and dividing the product of the three dj- 
mensions by 12 to determine the number of 
board feet. The process is shortened by cancel- 
lation, but for mechanical reasons the figures 
are not cancelled in the following computation, 
By this method the board feet contents of the 
40 pieces and the 20 pieces have been computed, 

40x %4x2x20/12x1/12—1,600/576=2.76+ Board 
feet. 

40x%)x5/2x6/12x1/12—1,200/576=2.08+- Boara 
feet. 

It is understood that ordinarily stock of this 
kind is figured in board feet unless there is an 
understanding to the contrary.—EpitTor.] 
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Mather & Co.’s mill at Rat 
Portage, Ont., when completed, 
will have 77 saws in operation 
and capable of turning out 
150,000 feet daily. It has three 
shingle machines, capable of 
cutting 50,000 daily, and plan- 
ing and picket machines. The 
machinery is driven by five 
water wheels, three of which 
have a capacity of 80 horse 
power and two of 15 horse 
power, each. The company has 
very extensive limits. 


In the old Friends’ burying 
ground on the principal street 
of the city of Salem, N. J., 
stands a magnificent white oak 
which looks as if it had a mil- 
lenium of vigorous life in it 
yet, although it might have 
been a tree of majestic propor- 
tions when John Benwick land- 
ed there one fine October day 
205 years ago and founded the 
first town on the east bank of 
the Delaware. The Salem oak 
is not so remarkable for the 
size of its trunk, which is 
scarcely more than 20 feet in 
circumference at six feet from 
the ground, as it is for its am- 
plitude of shade. In one di- 
rection its branches have a 
spread of 112 feet and in the 
direction at right angles to this 
its branches extend more than 
100 feet. At about 15 feet 
from the ground the trunk 





swells into a great mass and | 
then diverges into at least 20 | 
main branches, each of which | 
would make a large tree. | 


* * | 


The past week has been a | 
sorry one for the cargo trade 
of Chicago. The causes which 
were dilated upon in our last 
report as militating against a 
firm and steady market, would 
continue to pour another ava- 
lanche of lumber upon our al- 
ready overcrowded receiving 
docks, had not the judgment 
of the Almighty interposed and 
landed about half of the stock 
on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan. As it was, 37,224,000 feet 
ran the gauntlet of the storm, 
and added to the accumula- 
tions. Although this is 7,000,- 
000 feet less than was re- 
ceived during the correspond- 
ing week of 1879, it was, under 
the circumstances, largely in 
excess of the needs of the re- 
ceivers, and while a majority 
of it went at once to the yards, 
the few cargoes which stopped 
at the sales market met with 
but a chilly reception. 

* * * 


Hallack & Howard, of Den- 
ver, Colo., have dissolved part- 
nership, Howard continuing 
the business. The Hallack & 
Howard business at Pueblo, 
Colo., has been succeeded by 
the Newton Lumber Co. 





The magnificent spectacle of 
a log gorge at falls or rapids 
in the river is not often wit- 
nessed to the extent which is 
now presented at Grand Falls 
on the St. John River, in New 
Brunswick. A St. John ex- 
change thus describes it: “R. 
Connor’s drive of 15,000,000 
feet that was hung up all sum- 
mer above St. Leonard’s, has 
been let loose by the recent 
rains and now completely fills 
the gorge below the falls for 
a half mile to the apparent av- 
erage depth of 200 feet, form- 
ing one of the grandest sights 
possible to conceive. The great 
wedge-like mass of timber has 
formed itself into pyramids, 
deep gulches and every imagi- 
nable shape, while the water, 
forced from its original level, 
rushes through the chaos of 
logs, with a subdued roar min- 
gling with the noise of the 
cataract. The din produced 
by the logs as they arrive 
at the brink, pitch over and 
encounter the mass_ beneath, 
can be heard for a_ long 
distance. Country people are 
flocking from far and near to 
behold the sight, and their ex- 
ample will probably be fol- 
lowed by artists and pleasure 
seekers from all parts desirous 
of taking in the curiosity.” 


‘ 
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Southern Pine Trade Dull But More Inquiry Reported 


Southern pine sales in the week ended Nov. 1 were 
slightly ahead of production, but were themselves exceeded 
by shipments, so that files of unfilled orders have declined. 
Continuance of the low rate of $10 on West Coast woods 
moving to the Atlantic coast during December means that 
there will be severe competition in back-haul territory. In 
the South and Southwest, the low price of cotton has de- 
pressed farm buying of lumber. In the North there is still . 
some call for mixed cars, but buying tends to slow down 
with the coming of cold weather. Some buying is being 
done in the middle West, especially for farm needs, but 
yards are strongly disinclined to add to stocks. Yards in 
the middle West are, however, taking more interest in the 
market, for many of them are of the opinion that prices 
are at their low point. Recent weakening of No. 2 com- 
mon in some markets is the sort of development that causes 
them to hesitate because of the possibility of some breaks. 
They generally agree that if buying is much longer deferred 
it will have to be done at stronger prices. 


Western Pine Mills Sell Smaller Percentage of Cut 


Production in the Inland Empire was at 40 percent of 
capacity in the week ended Nov. 1, compared with 44 per- 
cent the preceding week. In the week ended Oct. 25 the 
sales made 97 percent of production, but in that ended Nov. 
1 they were only 86 percent of production. The mills seem 
determined to stick to the firm price policy recently 
adopted, and say that orders are now coming in at the new 
prices. Most items of Pondosa dipped a little in the week 
ended Oct. 29, but recovered some ground in the succeed- 
ing week, and all items are bringing better returns than 
they were a month ago, shop keeping even. About the only 
items of Idaho pine reported sold are Nos. 2 and 3 com- 
mon, and these have kept rather steady. An unexpectedly 
heavy apply crop in western Washington is creating an 
active demand for lower grades, which had before been in 
large surplus. Though unsold stocks are considerably 
bigger than they were at this time last year, the mills have 
fair files of unfilled orders. Production is already down to 
a low level, and further curtailment is probable. The mills 
therefore feel assured that they will be able to maintain a 
stable market until spring buying begins. 

California pine sales made 77 percent of the cut in the 
week ended Nov. 1, compared with 95 percent the preced- 
ing week. Shipments to date this year have exceeded the 
cut, and Oct. 25 stocks were less than 2 percent larger than 
those at the same date last year. Quotations are not 
strong, but appear to be well stabilized. 


West Coast Domestic Sales Lower; Foreign Improve 


There was a decided falling off in demand reported by 
West Coast mills for the week ended Nov. 1. Although 
their production was less than 45 percent of capacity, com- 
pared with 46 percent the preceding week, bookings were 
almost 8 percent below it. 

The largest decline was in Atlantic coast business. It has 
been caused largely by lack of steamship space, the Confer- 
ence lines having sold out their November offerings at $10 
to contract shippers, while tramp steamers have been asking 
$11 and $12. It is reported that the December rate has been 
fixed at $10. Heavier shipments to southern California 
have been reported. 

_ Foreign business made a further increase, transpacific 
lines having declared an open rate that undoubtedly stimu- 
lated buying and no strengthening has been reported in 
rates to Europe, which recently touched a low point. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 50 and 51; 





Rail business showed a further decline, for retail trade 
in most sections is seasonally low, and the yards are not 
inclined to stock up until after inventories. During the 
three weeks ended Nov. 3, flooring continued to strengthen, 
but both No. 1 boards and dimension have been declining, 
and a falling market does not encourage buying. 


The tendency of the mills, as shown by recent reports, 
is to avoid accumulations, and they will do so partly by an 
extended shutdown over the year-end, as they hope to get 
into a position to demand more reasonable prices. 


Arkansas Uppers Sell Readily; Commons Stronger 


Arkansas pine mills report that shipments are exceeding 
production, which at sawmills was on a 40-hour basis dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 1, and that they have had to oper- 
ate planing mills 50 hours a week. Illinois and Missouri 
were far the best buyers during the two weeks ended 
Nov. 1. Orders for shed items have been of good volume, 
and some of them cover straight cars, especially of flooring. 
Flat grain flooring has been a little soft, but edge grain 
has maintained its level better. The large mills hope to be 
able to secure better prices for boards and dimension, 
because stocks of small operators are now about cleaned 
up and small mills will be unable to produce much during 
winter. Many items of Nos. 1 and 2 dimension are now in 
small supply. The No. 1 have remained at a rather low 
level, but there are signs of a strengthening in prices of 
No. 2 commons, especially boards. 


Furniture, Motor, Millwork and Flooring Plants Buy 


Southern hardwood sales in the week ended Nov. 1 were 
11 percent under production, and sales of northern mills 
were 45 percent above their seasonally low cut. Furniture 
plants still lead the buying, but there appears to have been 
a falling off in purchases for radio cabinet making. Auto- 
mobile factories continue in the market for small amounts, 
and announcements that a number of them are starting up 
again encourage hopes that they will furnish an outlet for 
more hardwood. Millwork plants have been buying a 
little more frequently, to supply the demand for fall re- 
modeling items. Flooring plants have benefited from this 
also, and have been in the market for some low grade oak. 
The building outlook is not such as to encourage hopes of 
large consumption, however. British buyers have been 
placing some orders, as present low ocean rates are con- 
tinued to Jan. 1. Prices remain steady. 


Carolina Pine and Roofers Dull; Production Small 


North Carolina pine mills report rather severe competi- 
tion on building items, and that demand for low -grades is 
inactive. They had been hoping that an advance in inter- 
coastal water rates would ease up the competition from 
western mills, but the December movement is to be at $10. 
Export trade in Carolina pine is slow, as Europe is not buy- 
ing uppers and political upheavals in South America have 
hurt trade in box shook. Production at kiln drying mills 
is one-third less than it was last year, and production to 
date this year has been exceeded by shipments, so that 
mills have not accumulated stocks and are unlikely to. In 
fact, a few items are becoming scarce, especially 6-inch 
roofers, for which the mills are now asking more. 

Demand for Georgia air-dried roofers remains inactive. 
The inquiry recently, however, has been somewhat more 
encouraging, though producers show no interest in the 
prices offered. While some of the smaller mills have been 
a little more active recently, the larger ones stay closed, 
and will probably do so until prices improve. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 76 to 79 
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Developing Profitable Lumber Markets 


Steel Advocate Gives Rein to His Imagination—Tragedy of Russian Lumber 
Camps Recited by Refugees—Federal Building Needs May Be Anticipated 


Just a Nightmare About Steel 


Iota, KAn., Nov. 3.—“Which is most profit- 
able to the steel industry, the tonnage used in 
steel sash or all the machines employed to make 
wood sash, together with the automobiles, wash- 
ing machines and other articles into which steel 
enters in some degree and which the many 
woodworking operators are able to purchase?” 

H. S. Crosby, of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, asked this question at a recent 
meeting of retail lumber dealers. The question 
was prompted by a financial article emanating 
from New York which stated that America was 
entering upon a period of great prosperity be- 
cause new inventions and innovations in mate- 
rial uses would mean greater progress for in- 
dustry and would be reflected in earnings for 
companies and individuals. The article specific- 
ally mentioned chromium, copper, bronze, alu- 
minum and rustless steel for building exteriors ; 
steel edifices instead of brick; steel constructed 
residences; standard steel houses manufactured 
and distributed by mail-order concerns; steel 
floors in construction surfaced with tile; win- 
dowless structures. 

The all-metal age was dawning, as the writer 
of the article saw it. It was labeled “prosper- 
ity,’ notwithstanding the obvious fact that it 
would, if actually carried into effect, eliminate 
as building material wood, brick, cement and 
stone. 

Admitting for argument’s sake that this state- 
ment had foundation in a correct premise, Mr. 
Crosby proceeded to analyze its effects. Take 
wrought iron, for example. The new process 
of manufacture, it was stated, would increase 
production per man about 200 times. This, ir. 
turn, would mean that a small army of men 
must change their jobs. They could not find 
employment in brick yards nor as bricklayers, 
because metal had supplanted brick. Cement 
and concrete producers and users could not em- 
ploy them, because they would also be out of 
business. The sawmill and lumber yard, hav- 
ing ceased to exist, likewise could not take on 
any help and must let all their own army of 
workers go. 

“Provided developments of such a revolution- 
ary nature were brought about, would they 
bring prosperity to the country, or even to the 
metals?” asked Mr. Crosby. “The passing of 
the lumber industry would mean the loss of a 
most important steel market—rails, locomotives, 
rolling stock to equip a mileage used by the 
woodworking industry which is greater than 
that of the trunk lines of any foreign country; 
countless miles of wire rope, stationary engines, 
motors, tractors, trucks, saws, all manner of 
machinery, tools and equipment.” 

Before Mr. Crosby got very far the absurdity 
of the writer of this imaginative article was ob- 
vious to everybody present. The lumber and 
other basic material industries are not disposed 
to evaporate in order to accommodate a tem- 
porary metal tonnage expansion—and it would 
be very temporary with the lumber and other 
building material industries going by the board. 

It should be remembered that the American 
people have been using wood for construction 
and industrial purposes since 1623. Three cen- 
turies of experience have proved its worth. The 
so-called substitutes, many of them ephemeral, 
are in most instances experiments “tried out” 
on the public. 

During the last year several manufacturers 
of automobiles have announced that all-steel car 
bodies do not serve as well as those which are 
part metal and part wood. The two materials 


must be used in conjunction in order to insure 
comfort for the passenger and long life for the 
car. Manufacturers designate certain wood spe- 
cies as “rattle proof” and they are specified for 
use to reinforce steel and lessen the vibration. 

And so it goes. The dream of the writer of 
the article mentioned above was just a night- 
mare. 

x x * 


PAYING THE PRICE OF BLOOD 


Experiences of Russian Labor in Convict 
Lumber Camps Cited by Refugees 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—‘“Neptune,” a 
daily newspaper published in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, in its issues of Sept. 23 and Oct. 1 pub- 
lished harrowing accounts of life in Russian 
convict lumber camps by refugees who had es- 
caped from such camps maintained by the Soviet 
Government on the island Solevetski and at 
other places bordering on the White Sea. 

At the end of one of these articles the editor 
of “Neptune” made this comment: “These tes- 
timonies show clearly the conditions which per- 
mit the Soviets to export Russian wood at low 
prices. They also show that those who buy 
this wood abroad pay truly the price of blood.” 

At the offices of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association it was remarked that al- 
though such conditions in Russia are matters 
of common knowledge, the United States Treas- 
ury authorities require positive proof of the con- 
vict origin of each cargo of Russian lumber 
imported into this country. The American lum- 
ber industry contends that the Amtorg Trading 
Co., the Soviet agency in New York which is 
bringing in this Russian lumber, ought to be 
compelled, as Congress directed, to prove that 
each and every cargo is the product of free 
labor. Incidentally, with the Federal Govern- 
ment now working more or less feverishly to 
relieve unemployment, it is pointed out that 
125,000 men normally employed in the Ameri- 
can lumber industry are now out of work. 

In one article “Neptune” quotes from “Za 
Zvobodu,” a newspaper published in Warsaw, 
Poland, the testimony of an escaped “kulak,” 
whose offense against Soviet rule appears to 
have been possession of a horse which he failed 
to deliver to the commonwealth. He was de- 
ported to the Province of Vologda, where he 
became one of 60,000 persons—men, women and 
children—huddled in “a most horrible promis- 
cuity” in barracks on the left bank of the river 
Louza. Following are excerpts from the letter 
of this “kulak”: 

All the people capable of working are em- 
ployed every day in lumbering operations. 
Those who refuse to work are shut up in the 
“Barrack of Sleep,” where they fall asleep 
and die. The work in the woods is extremely 


laborious. It lasts as long as there is day- 
light. Falling trees frequently kill or wound 


the prisoners, especially the women. Lacking 
horses, the felled trees are transported to the 
river Louza on the backs of men, a distance 
of 10 to 15 kilometers. 

Some of the workers sleep in holes dug in 
the ground. Many have become invalids with 
frozen hands and feet. Some attempt flight 
and are successful, but those who are caught 
are shot on the spot. Others have lost all 
hope; in two or three years all will be dead. 


Testimony of other escaped prisoners describes 
life in the logging camps on Solevetski. Con- 


victs who labor there are mostly political pris- 
oners, so called counter-revolutionaries, priests 
and persecuted believers: in religion, peasants 
and Cossaks opposed to forced Socialism. Oth- 
ers are deported felons, who are made bosses, 


their zeal as “slave drivers” being stimulated 
by threats of return to the galleys. The results 
obtained, according to the Chekists of Solevyet- 
ski, are excellent. ; 

“Neptune” quotes a former Red Army officer 
as saying: 

The hours of work (in the logging camps) 
are not regulated. The unfortunate prisoners 
are driven in order to maintain the greatest 
possible profit. If they die, so much the 
worse or better for them. New ones are com. 
ing every day. The greatest misfortune js 
the lack of clothing. This is distributed as aq 
reward when it is necessary to stimulate work 
to fill an urgent order from abroad. Ag a 
general thing the prisoners are in rags. One 
can not be surprised therefore at the fre- 
quency with which people die from freezing, 
One day 200 prisoners who were compelled to 
work while poorly clad in a temperature 23 
degrees below zero had their feet and limbs 
frozen. There were many amputations, but 
not many survived. The bodies of unfortu- 
nate ones were piled not far from the sea, or 
thrown into a ditch which had been dug dur- 
ing summer in anticipation of such need. 

Among the prisoners are many technicians 
and scientists. Whenever the Soviet Govern- 
ment engages a foreign specialist it is to re- 
place one who has been sent to Solevetski 
and who is condemned to torture and death. 
The administration of the camps “rents” pris- 
oners to various enterprises. This applies to 
specialists as well as ordinary workmen. It 
frequently happens that industrial enterprises 
pay the government monthly sums for the use 
of technicians and the price has rapidly in- 
creased. 

* * * 


To Speed Public Building 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 3.—Col. Arthur 
Woods, President Hoover’s director of unem- 
ployment, is strongly urging the advisability 
of building now because construction costs are 
measurably lower than a year ago. 

The supervising architect of the Treasury 
Department has reported that bids on construc- 
tion of public buildings in the region east of 
the Mississippi River are ranging from 8 to 
20 percent below bids received in 1929. 

Early this year the President sought to stim- 
ulate public works and public utility construc- 
tion and speeded up the Federal program 
greatly. With the new organization appointed 
to further aid the unemployed, it is only nat- 
ural that the director and many others should 
again turn to construction, both public and 
private, which has always been recognized as 
a sort of business barometer. ; 

The expectation is that Congress will 
promptly comply with the proposed recom- 
mendation from the White House that funds 
authorized for the next fiscal year for public 
building construction and for aid in highway 
construction be made immediately available. 

With Treasury receipts much reduced below 
this time last year and expenses greater, it 
may well be that Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon may be called upon to issue additional 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness to provide 
funds to carry forward these projects and 
others that may be adopted to help keep the 
wheels of industry going and hasten the re- 
turn of general prosperity. 


* * * 


Federal Funds for Snow Fences 


Wasurincton, D. C., Nov. 3.—Retail lumber 
dealers in those States where drifting snow 1s 
a serious traffic problem during the winter 
months may find a considerable market for 
lumber for the construction of snow fences 
along highways. Extension of highway con- 
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struction in many States has created a need 
for additional protection against wind-driven 
snow which tends to impede commerce. 
Farmers and farm hands in heavy snow re- 
gions need to swell their pocketbooks as well 
as other citizens and at this season many of 
them are available for this work. Most farm- 
ers, incidentally, are handy with carpenter’s 


ools. 
’ The odd-looking, continuous wood fences 
made of wide boards running lengthwise that 
tourists from warmer sections consider curious 
are an important, although heretofore largely 
neglected part of road construction in the North 
and West. The principal rural relief aid from 
the Federal Government has been an offer to 
make immediately available to the States $125,- 
000,000 of highway aid funds that would nor- 
mally not be used until after July 1, 1931. 
Heretofore these funds have been chiefly used 
to extend highway surfaces. The tendency usu- 
ally has been to put off the building of snow 
fences until actually needed, a few being put 
up out of State funds here’ and there at the 
last minute. 

Use of a part of these funds for snow fences 
should be quite a help not only in furnishing 
employment but in turning a nice piece of 
business into the hands of retail dealers, who 
are awake to the opportunity. Any outlet for 
lumber naturally is helpful to the entire indus- 
try, which is in need of a share of the depres- 
sion relief which would come from such an 
outlet for its products. 





California Lumberman Dies 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Mateo, CAuir., Nov. 5.—W. H. Tal- 
bot, aged 72, California lumberman and promi- 
nent in banking circles of that State, died sud- 
denly today at his home here. Mr. Talbot had 
retired as president of Pope & Talbot, one of 
the largest lumber concerns on the Coast, only 
last week. 





Back Unemployment Relief 


Huntincton, W. VA., Nov. 3.—Sawmill 
operators here have expressed considerable in- 
terest in the movement to relieve unemploy- 
ment as suggested in a letter sent out recently 
by the Mengel Co., of Louisville, Ky. [This 
letter was printed in full in the Nov. 1 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDpITOR.] An- 
nouncement of the movement was made here by 
A. Karaman, head of the Ironton (Ohio) plant 
of the A. J. Lehmer Co., of New York City. 
Luther O. Griffith, president of the Griffith 
Lumber Co., with offices at Huntington and 
mills at Panther, W. Va., says that retailers 
and woodworkers have only small stocks on 
hand and this plan should encourage the move- 
ment of retail stocks and create a demand on 
the woodworkers for new stock. This in turn 
would reflect back to the sawmills, which for 
several months have curtailed production and 
yet have surplus stocks on hand. If the plan 
were to be generally adopted, approximately 
10,000 persons would be returned to work in 
West Virginia alone. 


_Loutsvittz, Ky., Nov. 3.— Lanham Frazier, 
vice president Mengel Co., in charge of its ma- 
hogany department, commenting on a recent 
letter gotten out by that department, offering to 
operate in December, 1930, on the same hasis 
and at the same wage level as in December, 
1929, reported that he had received a good many 
responses from consumers, competitors etc. re- 
garding the matter, all being cordial, and show- 
ing that the plan had been favorably received. 
Mr. Frazier is willing to take that action in the 
mahogany department, including lumbers and 
veneers, if given sufficient encouragement. 





" Many Do TuHat 
What does an astronomer do when he gets 
out of a job?” 


“I suppose he looks for work with a tele- 
scope.” 
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Observations 


By the Way 
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“If a man has a job and a fair wage he 
won't be a Communist,” was the statement 
of a western pulp manufacturer before a 


s Congressional _investigat- 
Communism ing committee. He admit- 
A Case ted that he probably had 
Of Boils a few Communists work- 


ing for him but said he 
regarded their political views as “‘a case of 
boils.” Asked if he paid fair wages this 
manufacturer replied with complete frank- 
ness: “‘Not as much as we ought to, but as 
much as we can afford under present condi- 
tions. Most of the Communist talk that I've 
heard is about getting higher wages, and | 
don’t blame them.” He might well have 
added to his first statement that a man who 
owns his home or who is paying for a home 
and a plot of ground is not likely to be a 
Communist. No more effective work for 
the good of the country or the welfare of 
the individual could be done than to encour- 
age the desire for a home that is latent in 
the heart of every man and woman, and at 
the same time help to make possible the ful- 
fillment of that desire. 


* * * 


In his enlightening address at the recent 
business conference in Chicago, Harvey Fire- 
stone, jr., said that nearly 20,000,000 fewer 
tires would be sold this year 


Piling Up than were sold the year be- 
For the fore, but he did not think this 
Future cause for discouragement. He 


felt that this simply means an 
accumulated demand that will have to be 
supplied later and that next year gives every 
promise of being a good. one for the tire 
makers and the rubber industry. Much the 
same thought was expressed in a letter re- 
ceived recently by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN from a prominent lumber manu- 
facturer on the West Coast. Referring to 
the large decrease in building this year he 
said: “I like to look at all of this lack of 
building as something that is piling up for 
the future. When railroads like the South- 
ern Pacific, for example, which normally use 
approximately 400,000,000 feet of lumber a 
year, go for a longer period than that with 
hardly an order out to the mills it means 
that some time they are going to have to 
have a lot of lumber.” Then he whimsically 
adds: “I hope we are all still in the game 
and able to get some enjoyment out of talk- 
ing about the changed conditions when these 
better times really come.” 


* * * 


Humanizing a government institution may 
well be said of what the postmaster of Chi- 
cago is endeavoring to do in connection with 

his relations to the public. He 

Postoffice is constantly striving to ren- 
And der through that gg 
-. a better service, and to ac- 

The Public complish that purpose takes 
his patrons into his confidence and secures 
their co-operation. Here is a typical letter 
that illustrates that point: “In ancient days, 
some cynical philosopher said, ‘Gratitude is 
a lively sense of favors to come.’ We don't 
hold with that pessimistic philosophy in the 
post office. We believe that gratitude is a 
cardinal virtue that ought to find expression 
whenever the occasion presents itself. We 
appreciate the fine spirit of helpfulness 
shown by our patrons in our efforts to im- 
prove the service, and we propose to stand 
right up in meeting and say so, hat we 
have good reason to be grateful is indicated 
by the fact that during the first year | was 


postmaster we handled 528,000,000 pounds 
of mail, among which were 15,000,000 
nixies. Last year we handled 871,000,000 
pounds of mail, but the nixies were reduced 
to 6,000,000. This is real progress in the 
elimination of waste, and we owe it to you. 
We ought to appreciate it, and we do. Keep 
up the good work, friend patron.” 
eee 


“Talking about changes in the lumber in- 
dustry, just think what has happened to the 
theater organ business,” said a visitor the 


. other day. “I have a friend 
One’s Meat who used to sell a great 
Another’s many organs, for practic- 
Poison ally every picture theater 


had to have a big instru- 
ment. Now, since the introduction of the 
talkies, the music is reproduced with the pic- 
tures and organs are going into the discard. 
But there’s another interesting angle to this 
change. When moving picture theaters 
were first built no special attention was paid 
to acoustics, the main thing being to put in 
as many seats as possible. Now, the talking 
picture, with its accompaniment of canned 
music, presents the problem of acoustics, if 
the patrons are to be properly served. This 
opens up a demand for rebuilding or remod- 
eling of many of these sound-movie theaters. 
And the material required for this work is 
sold by the retail lumber dealer.” 

** * 


Unemployment is a serious problem in the 
small communities as well as in the large 
cities and in some of these communities the 

problem is being approached 


Providing in a very real and practical 
Practical way that should give city and 
Relief government officials some 


helpful ideas. For example, 
when 10 percent of the 3,000 people in a 
Long Island village, because of unemploy- 
ment, found themselves unable to pay the 
interest on the mortgages on their homes 
and were threatened with foreclosures, the 
mayor and village board took up the matter 
with the mortgage companies. As a result 
these companies agreed to add the accruing 
interest to the principal sums of the mort- 
gages until business conditions improve, 
Then, still further to indicate their desire 
to help, the officials ordered that $60,000 in 
local improvements be started at once to 
furnish these villagers with employment. 

* * * 


Have you ever been solicited to sign an 
order blank for a stenographic report of 
some conference or convention in the pro- 

ceedings of which you were 


Look interested and then found 
Then yourself. having to pay a bill 
Leap much larger than you had ex- 


pected? The National Better 
Business Bureau has been investigating this 
form of graft and has issued this warning: 
“When purchasing stenographic reports at 
so much per page per copy, determine the 
number of pages in the report before signing 
an agreement to purchase.” A Detroit pro- 
fessional man ordered ten copies of the pro- 
ceedings of his association and received a 
packing case containing 16,000 pages of 
typewritten matter. A middle West banker 
signed an order blank, received 1,172 pages 
and a bill for $293. A boy interested in 
aviation, solicited by mail, returned a letter 
with his signature and found the information 
would cost him $299.86. This would seem 
to be a good place to apply the old injunc- 
tion, “Look before you leap.” 
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Forestry and Lumber 
Manufacture Profitable 


GREENWICH VILLAGE, MaAss., Nov. 3.—A rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
spent one of the most inspiring days of his life 
talking and strolling in the woodlands with 
William Walker, retired lumberman and farmer 
of Greenwich Village. Before coming here the 
writer had heard some features of the story of 
Mr. Walker’s 55 years in the lumber industry. 
Mr. Walker retired with a modest fortune esti- 
mated to be worth around a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars; he has sent four children through 
college, and he has earned a comfortable in- 
come every year for fifty-five years. All this 
he has derived from about 1,000 acres of tim- 
ber land, which is more thicky wooded and val- 
uable today than ever before. 

Mr. Walker summed up the entire story in 
one trenchant sentence: “I learned the lumber 
business from my father and I’ve always tried 
to do things a little better.” William Walker’s 
story really begins three generations ago, when 
Abel Walker settled in Greenwich Village in 
1779. He acquired 1,025 acres of timber, pas- 
ture and farm land in the adjoining townships 
of Greenwich, Hardwick and Dana. Abel’s son, 
William, built a sawmill on the east branch of 
Swift River and supplied lumber to the resi- 
dents of the entire district. William’s son, 
James Hervey Walker, sold the sawmill. His 
son, the present William Walker, later bought 
a grist mill and a lumber mill at Greenwich 
Village, also on Swift River. 

During this time there had developed a 
family tradition, which was drilled into the 
present William Walker by his father: “Never 
cut your own land if you can buy stumpage to 
advantage from your neighbors.” Also, four 
generations of Walkers have practiced scientific 
forestry here in Swift River Valley, although 
they regarded their forestry methods as noth- 
ing more than ordinary practical common sense. 
Let the present William Walker, hale and 
hearty at 73 years, tell the story in his own 
words : 

I was about 18 when I finished my school- 
ing and went to work with my father in the 
mill. We farmed in summer and lumbered 
in winter. My father taught me the business. 
Our family didn’t believe in cutting down 
trees just because there might be a demand 
for that sort of wood. We always cut to 
improve our timber land and then looked for 
a chance to sel] the timber. If there hap- 
pened to be a special call for some kind of 
lumber and we didn’t care to.cut on our own 
land, we could usually buy stumpage from 
a nearby farmer. 
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I inherited about 
1,000 acres of timber 
land from my father, 
and I’ve bought a little 
and sold a little since 
then. During the 55 
years I’ve been in the 
business we've cut 
about 40,000 feet of 
lumber a year, and by 
extra care in manufac- 
turing got about the 
top retail price, 

I figure a good stand 
of white pine around 
here will grow about 
five hundred board feet 
a year, if land is cut intelligently. You want 
to have about one good tree on each square 
rod of land. If the trees are thicker than 
that the growth is slower, so it pays to cut 
out the mature trees and the poor stuff. I 
always have marked the trees to be cut. If 
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Mr. Walker on the bridge overlooking his mills 
and forests 


you go about it right, you can cut a lot of 
lumber on only 1,000 acres and then have 
more standing timber left a year later than 
you did when you started. 

When we bought that flat below School 
Hill over there, Mr. Walker went on,. point- 
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William Walker's sawmill in Greenwich Village, Mass., on the Swift River, in mid-winter opera- 
tion. In the distance is School Hill where white pine lumbering has been intensively carried on 





Mr. Walker’s home in Greenwich Village, built in 1780 of lumber 
manufactured in the original Walker mill 


ing to a beautifully wooded tract of white 
pine about a mile up the river from the bridge 
by his two mills, it was white birch pasture 
land. That was 50 yars ago. We cut out 
a few of the big white pines, and that paid 
for the land. Then I cut out the poplars 
and birch and weed trees and let the remain- 
ing white pines come along. The entire 40 
acres were “weeded” and now there is a fine 
stand of white pine worth at least $3,000— 
big trees 18 to 24 inches at the butt. I’ve 
cut acres of birch in my time and let the 
small stuff rot on the ground. Just girdling 
a tree is usually enough and it will die. Of 
course, a lot of the weed trees can be cut 
for firewood. I’ve cut about 400,000 board 
feet a year of good lumber for a half-cen- 
tury and still have about 5,000,000 board feet 
of prime lumber on the original 1,000 acres 
of timber land. 

Take School Hill over there, about 240 
acres of as nice white pine land as you can 
find anywhere. I’ve been cutting there all 
my life, took out 800,000 board feet the last 
few years, and it’s better now than ever. That 
hill is cheap at $21,500 today, it would cut a 
good 2,000,000 board feet of prime lumber if 
all the mature white pines were lumbered. 


Mr. Walker has never “bothered” with box 
lumber, he explained, because there is more 
money in intelligently encouraging the good 
trees to thrive and then manufacturing them 
into high grade lumber. He gets from $40 to 
$65 a thousand board feet for his white pine, 
f. o. b. mill, and when he showed the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN representative some of the 
barnboards, partition, finish, scantling and 
heavier items his mill turns out it was easy to 
understand why the builders come for it even 
in times of “business depression.” 

It is only the inferior hardwood trees that 
Mr. Walker has been cutting for firewood. The 
good trees have been encouraged to grow along 
with the white pines, and for more than a half- 
century he has been getting good prices for his 
hardwood lumber. His ash has been cut into 
such items as dimension for horse rakes, and 
when it is figured that a piece 9 feet x 4x2 
inches for a horse rake thill fetches $1.50 f. o. b. 
mill it is easy to see that he has been getting 
the equivalent of better than $200 a thousand 
board feet. Much of his hickory has been cut 
into picker sticks for the textile mills. The 
oak has gone into finish, flooring and such 
items, and top logs have been utilized for ties 
and rough lumber. ; 

Mr. Walker has a combination grist and 
sawmill, 132 feet long, built in 1856, on one 
bank of Swift River. On the opposite bank 
is his lumber mill, 120 feet long. In the first 
plant the logs are sawn, and in the other the 
rough lumber is manufactured into the finished 
material. Both are water power plants. There 
is a 10-foot head of water and four turbines 
which furnish 30 horsepower in the dry season 
and in the spring are good for 90 to 100 horse- 
power. 

Homes throughout this section are roofed 
with hemlock and chestnut shingles cut in the 
Walker mills, and there are to be found houses 
100 years old with their walls covered with 
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g-foot white pine clapboards cut from butts 
that came down Swift River to the old mill 
operated by the Walker family. _ 

William Walker’s own home, in the center 
of the village, was built by his grandfather in 
1780, and still has the original doors, sash and 
blinds made in the old Walker plant. In fact, 
every stick of lumber in the handsome old 
Colonial homestead was cut somewhere on the 
original 1,025 acres that Abel Walker acquired 
a century and a half ago at an average of $1.25 
an acre, and was manufactured by the family. 

The point of this story is that Mr. Walker 
has never cut his timber faster than he knew 
it could reproduce by natural growth, and 
sometimes by skillful thinning and selective cut- 


eishbor! 


RockrorpD, ILt., Nov. 3—Nearly three dozen 
retail lumbermen of Rockford and Winnebago 
County met at the Faust Hotel last Friday to 
do honor to George F. Colton, of the Crumb- 
Colton Lumber Co., who is president of the 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and incidentally became better acquainted 
with each other as neighbors and rather lika- 
ble human beings instead of heartless competi- 
tors. It was “President’s Week” in the State 
association, a time 
for members all over 
Illinois to go visiting 
other lumber retailers 
and become _ good 
friends or better 
friends; in Rockford 
the retailers decided 
on a luncheon meet- 
ing. 

Harry J. Colman, 
local millwork and 
lumber cost account- 
ing expert, was the 
jovial toastmaster and 
kept everyone in the 
best of humor. In in- 
troducing the honored 
guest he said that not 
only is Rockford hon- 
ored by the selection 
of Mr. Colton as pres- 
ident but the State 





ting he has stimulated the annual growth to a 
higher figure. And then instead of selling his 
logs, or slashing them into boxboards with a 
portable mill, he has shrewdly manufactured 
them into the particular lumber items that 
would fetch top prices in the local market. 
Nothing was wasted. He even found a market 
for all his sawdust, selling it at a dollar a load 
to the neighboring farmers for cattle bedding, 
the buyer furnishing the transportation and 
doing the loading. 

William Walker is retiring from the business 
because the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
by right of eminent domain has taken Swift 
River Valley for a great reservoir to supply 
the metropolitan district of Boston with water. 


“dovetailed” with its immediate predecessor. 

Mr. Gauen, a financier, “put over” the idea 
of credits and collections on solid foundations, 
the speaker said, and made the lumbermen real- 
ize “when an account receivable is not an ac- 
count receivable.’ Mr. Mackemer, the -vital, 
dynamic man who was not afraid to talk 
straight from the shoulder, insisted that the 
lumberman get a profit for what he sells. Un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Durham, the cultured, 


A few years hence the site of the ancestral 
Walker home, the mills, the timber, Greenwich 
Village and other villages of the valley will be 
80 feet below a great, man-made lake. 

It is stated on good authority that the State 
is paying Mr. Walker more than $100,000 for 
the timberlands that have brought him com- 
parative wealth although they have more and 
better timber on them today than when he in- 
herited them from his father. Recognizing his 
skill, the State has employed him to appraise 
thousands of acres in connection with the Swift 
and Ware River reservoir enterprise, and he 
still has thousands of acres more to appraise. 
“Then,” said Mr. Walker, “I’m going to enjoy 
some trips to California, Florida, see the world.” 


PROCAFORD District Dealers, Feting 
State Association President, Find 
New Basis of Mutual Understanding 


your improvements, even if you have to pay it 
to tell. Then you can say ‘Come on!’ and not 
‘Go on.’ We all need to do everything we can 
to get the wheels of industry turning. We owe 
it to our glorious country as well as to our- 
selves. It is a privilege to be an American 
citizen—go live in some other country if you 
don’t believe it—for here is opportunity.” 
Mr. Colman then introduced one of the asso- 
ciation’s staff, P. R. Diederich, of Rochelle, 
service director, with 
the comment that “it 








must be good to see 
all these lumbermen 
smiling at one another 
instead of cussing.” 
Mr. Diederich replied 
that it was, and de- 
scribed the_ service 
man’s position with 
the statement that he 
is faced with the 
necessity of deciding 
between two lumber- 
men, both friends. 
“Whichever way I 
decide I’ll be wrong,” 
he said, and _ then 
pleaded with each of 
the lumbermen pres- 
ent to be honest with 
himself. “If,” he said, 
“a man is honest with 





association also is 
honored by the com- 
ing of this man to its 


leadership & Material Dealers’ « 
Mr. Colton remind- 
ed his hearers that 


business conditions have not been of the best 
during his administration, and declared that “if 
there ever was a time when the State association 
of lumbermen was needed that time is now.” 
He mentioned the value of the State lien law 
which the association helped to put on the books 
and added “I don’t know how we would get 
along without it now.” He also told of the 
heavy demands being put on the legal depart- 
ment of the organization, which by its speedy 
answers to inquiries is instrumental in saving 
lumbermen considerable money. 

It was J. F. Bryan, of Chicago, managing 
director of the State association, who led the 
group in its decision to abandon the term 
“competitor” as applying to the other lumber- 
men in town. “I don’t like that word ‘com- 
petitor’ when it means another lumberman,” he 
said. “Let’s call him our ‘neighbor’ instead, 
because he’s in the same business we are.” 
Then Mr. Bryan reviewed the eight years he 
has been the association’s executive secretary, 
under the leadership of four different presidents 
—A. C. Gauen, of Collinsville; J. W. Macke- 
mer, of Peoria; Ray Durham, of Harrisburg; 
and now Mr. Colton—and remarked upon the 
smoothness with which each administration has 


Association. 


Lumbermen gathered at Rockford, Ill., to honor G. F. Colton, president of the Illinois Lumber 
Mr. Colton is standing beneath the electric fan, with Harry 
J. Colman at his right side and J. F. Bryan at his left 


dignified, polished orator, Illinois lumbermen 
became “association conscious.” And now, with 
Mr. Colton at the helm, the association has the 
guidance of just the type of good business man 
needed to carry it through the perils of busi- 
ness depression. 

“This is the only lumbermen’s association, 
State or regional,” Mr. Bryan announced with 
pardonable pride, “that is maintaining its full 
field force nowadays, and we will not be in 
the red at the end of the month or at the end 
of the year, either. That takes good business 
management, for our president came to the 
office at a tough old time, boys, but he is keen, 
conservative and yet aggressive.” 


The Lumberman’s Opportunity 


Then the secretary told the lumbermen how 
to “take the bull by the horns” and help to 
force the return of good business. “No indus- 
try has a better opportunity to start things 
than the building industry has. You have an 
appeal to the customer that no other line of 
business can have—the appeal of the home. 
Start by ‘sprucing up’ your own premises. 
Clean up the yard. Paint the buildings. Paint 
the trucks. And get the newspaper to tell about 


himself he will be 
honest with his neigh- 
bor, and the neighbor 
will see that it pays 
and he will be honest, 
too. In twenty-seven 
years in the lumber business I learned that you 
can’t work alone and get anywhere.” 

Mr. Colman, resuming the floor, urged the 
lumbermen to have further meetings of this 
character, and to use friendly methods, associ- 
ation methods, in case of dispute. Just before 
adjournment E. D. Westberg, of the Reitsch 
Bros. Co., Rockford, led the group in a tribute 
to Mr. Colman, whose recent return to health 
from a serious illness was the cause of much 
pleasure to Rockford lumbermen. 


The meeting was arranged by T. A. Jewett, 
of the J. H. Patterson Co., county chairman of 
the State association, and among those present 
was one retailer from as far north as Beloit, 
Wis. Singing by a male quartet was the en- 
tertainment feature of the occasion. 


A “Gay Nineties” story appearing in a special 
section of a Louisville newspaper on Nov. 2, 
was full of information regarding business, 
sports, social customs, dress etc. of the day. 
There was reprinted a story appearing in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 18, 1930, page 
52, of Henry Koehler, head of the Henry 
Koehler & Co., wholesale and retail lumberman. 
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Harvesting Ideal Stand 


of California Pine 


San Francisco, CAuir., Oct. 25.—To the average person the names 
of Clover Valley and Red Clover Creek are more than likely to present 
to the mind’s eye waving fields of rank vegetation and unerring evi- 
dences of a rich, productive soil. To many buyers and users of lum- 
ber all over the country, however, these names bring to mind_ the 
Clover Valley Lumber Co., which, at Loyalton, Calif., is harvesting 
a great crop of pine timber. This California white pine is located 
in the Clover Valley district through which flows Red Clover Creek 
in what is designated by the United States Forest Service as the 
East Plumas working circle. 

This district lies northwest from Loyalton, where the plant is situ- 
ated, and the company operates both its privately owned timber and 
timber owned by the Government and controlled by the Forest 
Service. This timber lies in Plumas County, California, which is 
known to lumbermen and timber cruisers as a district that produces 
the highest quality pine of this species. 

Soil enters into the growing of forest trees just as into growing other 
vegetation, and undoubtedly soil qualities in this district have a marked 
influence on the value of this timber. More than that, the Clover Valley 
Lumber Co.’s operations are in sections at an average elevation of 
between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. By those who know, this elevation is 
generally recognized as ideal for maturing California white pine timber 
that produces the even, soft-textured, fine grained lumber so much 
sought after by the skilled woodworker. 

Not so many years ago the late W. C. Virgin, with C. D. Terwilliger 
and associates, organized the Clover Valley Lumber Co. and began 
operation in a small way. Since that time this company has enjoyed 
a steady, healthful growth comparable to the growth of its timber 
under these highly favorable conditions, but indeed much more rapid. 

Today the Clover Valley Lumber Co. has a complete lumber manu- 
facturing plant at Loyalton, equipped with two band head rigs and 
all the various other equipment that goes to make up a complete manu- 
facturing unit, including planing mill, dry kilns, lath mill etc. The 
company is now operating in almost a pure stand of pine and the nor- 
mal annual production of the plant is 60,000,000 feet. Owing to the 
demoralization of the general demand for all species of softwood lum- 

















Soil and climate combine here to grow California white pine timber of 
unexcelled quality that produces the soft-textured, fine grained lumber 
so popular with skilled woodworkers 








In the famous Clover Valley district of California is located the modern, completely equipped 
plant of the Clover Valley Lumber Co., which is manufacturing a great, renewing crop of 
pine into lumber that has won an enviable reputation 





ber, the Clover Valley Lumber Co. this year 
has pursued the policy of heavily curtailing 
its production. As a result it has shipped this 
year several million feet more lumber than it has 
produced. 

The official personnel of the Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. is: President, H. B. Hewes, Jeaner- 
ette, La.; vice president, treasurer and general 
manager, C. D. Terwilliger, Loyalton, Calif, 
and secretary, Ic. J. Kock, New Orleans, La. 

C. W. Kempter, sales manager, spent the first 
eight months of this year in Chicago, looking 
after sales in that district, forming new con- 
nections afd building up an acquaintanceship 
with the company and a knowledge of its prod- 
ucts among distributers and users of California 
white pine lumber. He now has returned to his 
duties in Loyalton and the Clover Valley Lumber 
Co. is represented in Chicago by Martin L. Han- 
son, with offices at 308 West Washington Street. 
While making his headquarters in Chicago, Mr. 
Kempter came into contact with distributers and 
users of lumber throughout the entire middle 
western and eastern territory and established 
connections that will be of great value both to 
his company and to those whom it so faithfully 
serves. 











In THE belief that Canadian wood can be used 
with as much advantage as imported woods in the 
majority of products, the Forest Products Labor- 
atories of Canada have reserved space at the Na- 
tional Produced-in-Canada Exhibition to be held 
at the Stadium in Montreal, Que., Nov. 3 to 8. 
This exhibit will show wood products as varied 
as possible, 
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Boys Learn Trades By | 
Building Frame Houses 


HIGHLAND Park, ILL., Nov. 3.—The build- 
ing of a frame house as a “laboratory project,” 
for high school boys seeking vocational guid- 
ance in the building trades, is the ideal way for 
the student to learn proper construction meth- 
ods in both theory and practice, according to 
W. E. Durbahn, head of the building trades 
department of the Deerfield-Shields Township 
High School here. He finds that not only do 
the boys learn the good and bad features of 
carpentry, masonry, bricklaying and the other 
trades from the viewpoint of the men who work. 
at those trades, but also the idea is thoroughly 
feasible from an economic standpoipt and allows 
the department to be practically self-support- 


ing. Each year for the last five years his stu- , 


dents have built a house and now the sixth 
is under construction. The last two houses have 
sold for cash, and Dr. Ernest Volweiler, the 
man who bought No. 4, was so well pleased 





[ 


with the quality of the 
house that a year later 
he induced his best 
friend to buy No. 5, 
the 1929-1930 house. Dr. 
Miner M. Austin and 
his family had just 
moved into the latter 
house the day before a 
representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
visited the scene. 

Most of the Highland Park and Lake Forest 
students, of course, attend the school to pre- 
pare for college with the usual academic stud- 
ies, but this high school is one of a few serving 
“all the children of all the people,” and this 
year thirty-two boys are in Mr. Durbahn’s vo- 
cational class. The student spends half the 
school day in the classroom studying such sub- 





























The first of the boy-built houses, erected five years ago 


boys do all the work on the house, taking the 
disagreeable jobs as well as the pleasant ones. 
They learn what it is to work at the various 
trades, and thus are able intelligently to choose 
their own vocations; they learn that there is 
more to carpentry than wearing an apron, and 
more to bricklaying than picking up a brick and 
(Continued on Page 75) 








Left—Students of Deerfield-Shields Township High School working on last year’s project, a house that cost $13,000 and sold for $16,000, 
and is modern in every respect; right—interior view of the portable shop used by the boys while on the job, with a locker for each student 
and a set of tools for each student foreman and his “gang” 








W. E. Griffee (left) of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and (right) W. E. 
Durbahn, head of the high school’s building 
trades department, inspecting one of the frames 
to be put in the house now under construction. 
Note that the frames are covered with a tar- 


paulin 


jects as social science, English, drawing, math- 
ematics and science, and the other half-day 
erecting a house under conditions which the 
student later will meet in his chosen trade. 

The school buys a lot in a selected residential 
district and has the excavating work done. 
Then the students do the rest. They build the 
forms and mix and pour the concrete for the 
foundation (the school has a mixer). Then they 
start on the frame, for the projects are all 
frame houses. The lumber used is practically 
all grade-marked, from the yards of the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co. and John Gourley & 
Co. The instructor takes his charges down to 
the latter yard at least once, and Mr. Gourley 
takes them on a tour of all his lumber piles, 
showing them the various grades, why a piece 
is No. 1 or No. 2 or whatever it is, and what 
that grade is used for. Also, whenever a load 
of lumber is brought to the job the boys are 
told what its grade is, where it is to be used, 
and told to familiarize themselves with the 
characteristics of the particular grade. Most 
of the wood used on these jobs is No. 1 dimen- 
sion and No. 2 shiplap, principally southern 
pine. 

Then the boys are taught how to use the 
lumber, and how to handle the tools, as a car- 
penter would use them instead of as the manual 
training student, with his general but “smat- 
tering” knowledge, would use them. A portable 
shop, cleverly arranged to house the necessary 
woodworking machinery and the several sets 
of tools, is used for each construction job. 
Except for the manufacture of the millwork, 
the plastering and the interior decorating the 

















The attic of the house shown above. Note the 

solid construction, and Thermofill insulation in 

the floor; the walls are insulated with Balsam 
Wool 
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Group of Tip Top portables on display in yard of the Hayes- 
Lucas Lumber Co., Watertown, S. D. 


RIVING through South Dakota in this 
D golden autumn weather is a pleasant 
experience. A young lady in a 
lumber office this morning told me that a 
year ago the State was having some flurries 
of snow and freezing temperatures. She 
remembered, because this is the hunting 
season; and last year it took some enthusi- 
asm and hardihood to stay in the blinds 
waiting for ducks to be fooled by the de- 
coys. Things may change any day; but so 
far there has been one sunny day after 
another, with just enough coolness in the 
air to stir the blood. Apparently there are 
ducks, too; for a little later I saw a hand- 
some young Diana, who wore her- hunting 
clothes with an air, come driving along 
with as fine a string of ducks as you could 
wish to see hanging from the door handle 
of the car. Already we have missed a few 
lumbermen who have left the business to 
the help and who are out in the blinds 
along the lakes. They say that this is a 
great place for hunting clubs and that some 
of the best shooting spots are owned by 
Nimrods from the Twin Cities. 


An Agricultural Empire 


The Realm, however, is even more inter- 
ested in this expansive country as a farm- 
ing enterprise. Farms seem to be large 
in eastern South Dakota, and the groups 
of farm buildings are quite impressive. A 
person sees big barns, silos, dairy barns and 
comfortable houses. Dealers say that some 
years ago, before the national recession of 
farm prosperity, there was an ertensive 
period of farm building operations. That 
period was recent enough so that the build- 
ings are modern. Many of them are be- 
ginning to show the need of paint, for 
paint is one of the first things to be post- 
poned when money is a little hard to come 
by. But even at that, the places have been 
kept in fair repair. Country buildings on 
the whole look rather better here in South 
Dakota than they do in some of the older 
farming States farther east. Possibly this 
is because the waves of farm building came 
earlier in those older States, and the struc- 
tures have had more time to show wear. 
If the visitor from the Bast expects to see 
a primitive frontier life here in eastern 
South Dakota, and the Realm knows from 
experience that many easterners do think 
of it in those terms, he will be happily dis- 
appointed. Instead he will find handsome 
towns and a thrifty and energetic country- 
side. One thing he must expect, however, 
and that is incredible distances. He’ll prob- 


ably glance at his small-scale map, see the 
next town an inch away and then drive his 
head off on the fine gravel roads before he 
gets there. 


Trade in Farming Tools 


Watertown, where these lines are being 
written, reflects its agricultural setting in 
one striking way. Several of the great 
farm implement ‘concerns have distributing 
warehouses here which handle many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of farm tools. The 
local plant of the International Harvester 
Co. is said to stand second or third among 
all the distribution points of this company 
in volume of business done. This particular 
territory around Watertown is not a wheat 
country. Almost no wheat is raised, and 
for that matter little of the grain of any 
kind that is produced is sent to market. 
Practically all is fed to stock on the farms 
and thus is marketed on the hoof. How- 
ever, the implement companies do handle 
a good many grain combines that are sent 
to the big wheat fields farther west and 
northwest. Small grain other than wheat 
was a good crop this year. The corn was 
somewhat hurt by the hot weather; but 
according to the reports which the Realm 
picks up the local farmers expect to have 
at least a fair return for their labor; and 
this should mean reasonable farm building 
next season. 

This part of our United States is the 
habitat of the line yard. We, with our mid- 
western upbringing, have long taken the 
line yard for granted. We supposed every 
lumberman understood about them and 
knew something of their operation. So we 
were surprised last spring, in the East and 
South, to find quite a number of dealers 
who seemed not even to know that such a 
thing existed. The first reaction of these 
men was one of hostility. They assumed 
that a line company was a sort of chain- 
store operation, featuring the worst policies 
of hard competition and cheap goods usually 
associated in the independent’s mind with 
chain-store management. 

Such, of course, is not the case. There 
may be an occasional branch manager of 
narrow-gage mind and a weakness for a 
fight who succeeds in making trouble. But 
as a general thing these local managers 
are high-grade men with a distinct inter- 
est in the welfare of their communities. 
Usually they stay for many years and often 
for a lifetime in one place. And the general 
Policies of the big companies make them 
good neighbors. They are usually good 


LT , 


collectors, and as a rule they maintain fair 
prices. In fact a local manager, working 
under general instructions from the head 
office, is rather less likely to nick prices in 
the effort to get a bill than is an independ- 
ent. He will have to explain his action to 
an auditor who is not at all carried away 
by the passions of a local contest. Often 
we have heard independent dealers in the 
middle West and Southwest say they’d 
rather have the competition of a line yard 
than of another independent. There may 
be exceptions, for business must be con- 
ducted by human beings who are subject 
to human frailties; but the long-established 
line companies have very little in common 
with the chain stores that have recently in- 
vaded other fields of commerce. 


Adequate Loan Money 


Sever Arneson, manager of the Hayes- 
Lucas Lumber Co.’s Watertown yard, tells 
us that there is ample loan money avail- 
able in the town; handled by local insur- 
ance agents, building and loan concerns 
and the like. Anyone in a position to 
swing a loan has little trouble in finding it 
locally. For this reason this yard has not 
made any effort to place loans through the 
finance company that operates in connec- 
tion with the line. 

Readers of this department may recall 
a story in these columns some months ago 
about this financing corporation. Four line- 
yard corporations with head offices in 
Winona, Minn., Hayes-Lucas, Youmans, 
Botsford and Standard, combined forces to 
create an independent finance corporation 
for the purpose of handling building loans 
for the four lines in a business-like way. 
The real object was to carry the customer 
credits, or at least part of them, and to 
relieve the companies of this ‘service. It 
was thought that an independent concern, 
with this one function, could do it better 
than the lumber companies could do. It 
was expected that the finance corporation 
would carry itself and perhaps earn some 
additional profits; but the primary purpose 
was to release some trade that was frozen 
up for the lack of systematized loaning 
facilities. 


A Line-Yard Loan Corporation 


While the Realm has not been back in 
Winona since the story was printed, we un- 
derstand that the finance company has func- 
tioned very well. We were told at that 


time by some of the executives that they 
had no desire to bring it into competition 
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In South Dakota Where 


the Farmer Is 


Dakota in Autumn—The Domain 
of the Line Yard—Local Agencies 
Adequate for Financing Buildings 


— Dealer-Manufacturer 


with local financing agencies when these 
latter were serving a given community ef- 
ficiently. In the 200 yards, or roughly that 
number, that are operated by the four com- 
panies, there are plenty of opportunities 
to employ the full services of the financing 
corporation without competing with local 
loan agencies. These agencies are an im- 
portant factor in the business of the four 
lines, and the chief purpose of the supple- 
mentary corporation was to bring loan facil- 
ities to those towns which did not have 
their own loaning facilities. 


Handling Barn Equipment 


It is, of course, impossible merely by 
creating loan machinery to turn a poor 
risk into a good one. If a man is so loaded 
with debts that all his income for years 
to come must be devoted to liquidating 
these obligations, all the loaning facilities 
in the world would do him no good. To 
create additional obligations would be a 
sure way of sinking him and of making all 


Harmony 


extensive country 
trade. This was in- 
dicated at the 
Hayes-Lucas yard by 
the displays. On the 
parking was a little 
building consisting of 
a roof and of sides 
made from woven 
wire, containing a dis- 
play of Jamesway 
cow barn equipment; 
stalls, drinking cups, 
litter carrier and the 
like. This indicates 
clearly enough the im- 
portance of the dairy- 
ing interests and ex- 
plains also the exten- 
sive sale of silos. 
There was also a dis- 
play of Jamesway barn ventilators; made 
by the James Manufacturing Co., Ft. At- 
kinson, Wis. 

Across the street was a group of Tip Top 
portable farm buildings, made by the Tip 
Top Manufacturing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mr. Arneson said that these brooder houses, 
farrowing houses and the like have their 
big sales during about 60 days in the 
spring. The company carries some of them 
the year around, but the sales are mostly 
made in early spring. 

This plant has some well designed um- 
brella sheds. This is far enough north so 
that winter is winter, with snow and all this 
and that. Some one, I’ve forgotten who, 
to whom I remarked that the number of 
umbrella sheds in the cold country was 
rather surprising, explained it this way: 
The sheds protect the stock from the 
weather well enough, and when it’s too 
cold to work with comfort in an open shed 
it’s certainly too cold to build anything. 
So customers buy coal then, instead of 


King 











coal at all unless forced to do it. 


an effort to straighten out the matter by 
getting up a master list of credits through 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
people who owe several dealers and seem 
to be making no effort to pay can get ad- 
ditional coal only for cash. 
posed to be paid for in 30 days. 
the dealers, I believe, have the wunder- 
standing that if a good customer who has 
always been fairly prompt happens to owe 
a dealer some money but owes no one else 


Then those 


Coal is sup- 
Most of 


and wants a ton of coal on credit, he gets it. 

“I don’t see how else we can handle it,” 
Mr. Keenan said. “Not all dealers want to 
go to a strictly cash basis. If I, for in- 
stance, went to cash and cut prices 50 cents 
to give the public the benefit, the other 


dealers would probably cut and still give 
credit. 


I’d make some of my customers 
sore, and they wouldn’t buy lumber of me, 
either. All we’re trying to do is to put 


some restraint upon the people who seem 


to think that it isn’t necessary to pay for 
During 
the summer we ran a series of advertise- 
ments in the local papers, explaining the 
new terms and why they had been adopted. 
Maybe it’ll not stop all abuses, but I think 
it’s helping.” 

Mr. Keenan talked a little about general 
business conditions and said he thought 
part of the difficulties come from rapid gen- 
eral changes which are making it necessary 
for business men to understand and han- 
dle new situations. 

“During the last few years,” he said, “the 
‘ast hasn’t had much patience with the 
West or much sympathy. Eastern people 
seemed to think we were just lying down 
on the job or were acting in a stupid way. 
The period of readjustment struck out here 
that much earlier. Now that the same 
sort of thing has happened on the eastern 
coast, they may understand our situation 
and be willing to help do the things that 














Types of offices maintained by Thompson Yards (Inc.) at various points throughout the Northwest 


his obligations worthless. But it often hap- 
pens that a solvent family in need of a 
house can not carry a loan in one way and 
yet can in another. The policies followed 
by this financing company are, the Realm 
understands, quite flexible and can be suited 
to needs; always of course within the lim- 
its of the prospect’s carrying ability. Wa- 
tertown, it seems, happens to be one of the 
towns so well organized locally that no 
supplementary loans are needed. 

Although Watertown has a large amount 
of city business, having a population of 
more than 10,000, which is a good sized town 
out here on the prairies, it also has very 
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lumber. Apparently all of these Dakota 
dealers handle coal and lots of it. 


Correcting Coal Credits 


Ray C. Keenan, of the Botsford Lumber 
Co., told us that some efforts have been 
made to straighten out the matter of coal 
credits. It’s a hard matter to handle. Even 
if all the lumbermen and independent coal 
dealers of a town decide to go on a 
strictly cash basis and stick to their guns, 
there are likely to be some disastrous in- 
juries to feelings. Some perfectly solvent 
people need coal credits for short periods, 
at least. The Watertown dealers have made 


. Office at the right is located at Watertown, S. D. 


can be done in an official way to get things 
going again. We're finding out here that 
manufacturers are more ready than they 
were to see the difficulties of retailers and 
to adjust their terms and their advertising 
and sales policies to fit the new conditions. 
This applies to cement manufacturers, too. 
I understand their reputation over the coun- 
try is not so good; but they seem to me 
to be reasonable and fair. If retailers are 
fighting for the right to handle big cement 
jobs, even in situations where they can’t 
offer much service, it is to maintain a prin- 
ciple. These big jobs after all are rather 
incidental. The great and continuing ce- 
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ment market is being developed by retail- 
ers among a great number of small buyers. 
If salesmen are given the privilege of going 
over the heads of dealers to capture the 
big jobs, they’ll soon be scouting for the 
small ones, too. Manufacturers couldn’t 
possibly dispose of all their output through 
their own salesmen to the final consumer. 
It isn’t a simple thing, but I believe that up 
here most of the manufacturers are seeing 
the matter our way.” 

G. W. Dahlquist, manager of the local 
plant of Thompson Yards (Inc.), was in a 
hospital, recovering from the loss of an 
appendix; doing quite well but mourning 
over the passing of the duck season. J. 
Emmen was in charge. This yard for- 
merly handled farm machinery and still 
handles a few replacement parts but hopes 
soon to turn this troublesome business over 
to another agent. The yard handles a good 
many ladders and displays them cleverly. 
On the front of a tight bin in the main alley 
was a big panel of kitchen stools; those 
small, folding stepladders. Long ladders 


Finds Profit 


VINELAND, N. J., Nov. 4.—How 
is the country retail lumber dealer 


Vineland Lumber Co., 


were fastened horizontally along the outer 
side of the guard rails; and on a cross-over 
bridge in plain sight from the front of the 
alley was a series of larger stepladders, of 
varying length, arranged in a pattern ac- 
cording to height. 


J. C. Miller, of Miller Bros. Lumber Co., 
told us many of the things about farming 
conditions already mentioned in this article. 
Watertown is to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing good lumber plants and alert managers. 





Mt. Vernon at French Exposition 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 3.—Plans have 
been completed for the reproduction of Mount 
Vernon and its grounds at the French Inter- 
national Colonial Exposition, to be held in Paris 
in 1931. This and two exposition wings, con- 
stituting this country’s contribution to the ex- 
position, will house American exhibits. For this 
purpose, Congress appropriated $250,000. 

The contract for constructing the buildings 
has been awarded to Sears, Roebuck & Co., of 
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Chicago. All the materials and equipment wit] 
be fabricated at that company’s plant and 
marked for assembling in Paris. The first ship- 
ment, comprising 110,000 feet of lumber and 
special millwork and other materials, was made 
on Oct. 22, less than two weeks after the con- 
tract was awarded. The contract calls for aj] 
the buildings to be completed by Feb. 28, 193]. 

In this work 250,000 feet of American lumber 
will be used, each piece having been numbered 
before shipment, in the modern manner of stee] 
framework when prepared for use in fabricat- 
ing the typical American skyscraper. To speed 
up construction work in France and to make 
matters easier for French labor unfamiliar with 
American building methods, each piece is num- 
bered to correspond with numbers in the archi- 
tectural detailed blueprints, especially prepared 
for the building of these exposition structures, 

Gustave Meissner, of New York, building 
superintendent for the American commission 
and official representative at Paris of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., is now in France and under 
his direction French carpenters and other trade 
laborers will piece together the lumber that has 
been fabricated in advance for these buildings. 


in Specialized Farm Service 


together lumber yard. 


Accordingly it car- 


true that many customers call at 


responding to the suggestions that 
he go out and get new business 
among the farmers? In the last 
few years the lumber journals and 
other agencies have _ repeatedly 
pointed out the possibilities of in- 
creasing business by selling to the 
farm owner the idea of keeping his 
implements under cover during 
the winter and pointing out to him 
the advantages of having the build- 
ings in good condition, the cow 
barns warm and the home itself in 
repair at all times. 

It would seem that retailers are 
successfully turning these tips into 
profits, at least in southern New 
Jersey where there are perhaps 
more small truck farms and poul- 
try establishments than in any 
other district in the East. Sit- 
uated between the two big mar- 
kets, New York and Philadelphia, 
the “three acres and liberty” idea 
is most forcefully demonstrated 
and, in addition to these small 
vegetable farms, there are thou- 
sands of poultry plants, ranging 
from the one-man’ affair with a 
thousand hens to the mammoth egg 
production “factories” where twen- 
ty thousand or more biddies are 
incessantly clucking profits into the 
treasure chest of the proprietor. 

An interesting example of a re- 
tail yard devoting its sales efforts 
mainly to the poultry branch of 
farming is to be found in the Vine- 
land Lumber Co., a prosperous lit- 
tle organization located in the cen- 
ter of one of the most prolific egg- 
producing districts in the United 
States. This yard specializes in 
selling lumber and building ma- 
terials to poultry farmers. Just as 
a number of progressive retailers 
in the middle West have persuaded 
the farmer to bring his implements 
in out of the rain, so has the Vine- 
land Lumber Co. succeeded in 
breaking up the habit of allowing 
the chickens to roost in trees when 
a nice warm colony house or lay- 
ing shed will yield more satisfac- 
tory results. 

Isaac T. Mullen, manager of the 


with his son and five other em- 
ployees, operate one of the few re- 
tail lumber yards devoted almost 
entirely to the interests of poultry 
farmers. And the business has 


made such rapid strides during the 
four years that Mr. Mullen has 
managed it that four trucks now 
are required to make deliveries. 

In serving the poultry industry 






ries lime and cement for the foun- 
dations, outdoor paints, window 
sash and doors especially made for 
poultry buildings, and a grade of 
coal suitable for economical con- 
sumption in the heating plants of 
the big henneries and_ brooder 
farms of this district. 

The biggest percentage of the 
season’s sales is made in Septem- 
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Entrance to yard of the Vineland Lumber Company, whose main trade 
is with the poultry farmers of southern New Jersey 


this concern has an obvious ad- 
vantage over other yards in that it 
specializes in handling lumber, mill- 
work and building materials pe- 
culiarly adapted to the needs of 
chicken farms. Pine and cypress 
are conspicuous among the soft- 
woods that are in great demand 
and cedar shingles stand among 
the best sellers in the roof depart- 
ment. Incidentally, roofing paper 
is sold in great volume to poultry- 
men. 

The Vineland Lumber Co. has 
in its stock practically every item 
essential to the building of a new 
chicken plant or repairing one al- 
ready in existence. It has found 
from experience that the customer 
prefers to buy all his building ma- 
terials at one place — the retail 


ber and October of each year. A 
trip through the egg belt in late 
August and early September dis- 
closes to Mr. Mullen and his sales- 
men many repair jobs which need 
doing. And it is not difficult to 
get lumber orders in September, 
for two reasons. First, winter is 
coming on and in New Jersey the 
climate is too severe for any live- 
stock or chicken breeder to neglect 
providing waterproof covering and 
warm quarters for the stock; and 
second, because the average poul- 
tryman is better supplied with cash 
at this time than any other, having 
received checks for his broilers 
shipped during the summer to met- 
ropolitan markets. 

A trip to a poultry plant in early 
autumn is interesting. While it is 


the office with a list of building 
materials needed, not only are 
more sales made by calling at the 
farm, but it often happens that the 
original lists are added to after the 
retailer has made suggestions for 
improvements and_ repairs that 
were overlooked by the owner. 

In making a friendly visit, the 
retailer first looks overt the old 
buildings. Re-roofing jobs are 
usually to be found somewhere. In 
some cases window sash need to 
be replaced, buildings to be painted 
and new concrete floors to be laid. 
The home of the owner is never 
overlooked. Some of the most 
profitable orders include material 
for remodeling the residence of the 
proprietor, or his tenant. 

After the items needed for re- 
pair work are inventoried, the re- 
tailer turns his attention to new 
buildings. If the season has been 
a successful one and the poultry- 
man feels in an expansive mood it 
is not difficult to arrange for the 
material covering a new colony 
shed or a laying house. If he is 
reluctant to make any additions, it 
sometimes is possible to show him 
the economy of increasing his 
space, with opportunity for more 
profits. The retailer who special- 
izes in this line finds that a book 
of plans for poultry plants helps a 
lot in arousing the interest of the 
prospect. 

In addition to the lumber sales 
the retailer also usually takes the 
poultryman’s order for winter coal, 
likewise his requisition for paint, 
cement and hardware. Inasmuch 
as the poultryman usually does his 
own carpenter work he is always 
in a position to know what he 
wants, and sales are made quickly. 

The Vineland Lumber Co. is but 
one of many who have profited by 
giving attention to the needs of the 
farmer. In this instance the main 
trade is with poultrymen, but 
throughout New Jersey one en- 
counters retailers who are serving 
the needs of dairymen, fruit grow- 
ers and vegetable farmers in a sim- 
ilar specialized manner. 
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No 


As you remember, Monday morning was a nasty rainy morning, 
so on my way to the office I stopped at our contract job, telling 
the men to “knock off” until noon. After arriving at the office 
I picked up a storm sash price list, which we had been arranging 
the past few days, and a Montgomery Ward catalog, and started 
for , intending to call on farmers on the way. Before I 
got out of town, however, I was called back by a filling station 
prospect, to whom I sold a 20 by 20 filling station and two lots 
which I had taken in as a $1,000 payment on a house job. 

Having completed this transaction I again started for . 
measuring up five houses for storm sash and selling four of them 
on the way. I then started home to lunch but was called back 
to the yard by After spending a few minutes with him 
I took about fifteen minutes for lunch. On my way back to the 
yard I stopped at and took an order for 100 pieces of fir 
veneer board which we had in stock, selling at a nice profit. While 
there Mr. asked for a price on a car of B&better yellow 
pine, which we sold the following day. I had just started to 
measure up the north side of his factory for storm sash when 
called back to the office. 

Just as I was starting out again on my storm sash campaign I 
received a call from my mother-in-law telling me that there was 
an out-of-town roofing salesman calling on one of their neigh- 
bor farmers. As I was afraid he might be darned monkey enough 
to buy without giving me a chance to figure I went right out on 
the job and caught the salesman there. He already had all the 
good qualities of his roofing explained to his prospect, but think- 
ing of me only as a neighboring farmer he went to the trouble 
of explaining it to me in front of the farmer. 

The first shingle which he showed me was a hex shingle which 

















“Blue Monday” for 
This Yard Manager 


This actual report of a line- 
yard manager to “H. Q.” 
is printed as written except 
for omission of names 


he said laid three thicknesses. After he had it laid out nicely on 
the porch floor I pulled out the center shingle, thereby exposing 
the floor. I then told him I couldn’t see how it could lay three 
thicknesses when by removing only one thickness the floor was 
exposed. His answer was, “It’s three thicknesses on the tab and 
they are all that way.” 

The next roofing was diamond point roll roofing, which he laid 
down on the floor, explaining to me that he had offered to lay 
these nice strips for this farmer, doing the complete job for only 
$126, with the easy terms of only $16 down and $10 a month. 
After making him confess that these strips were nothing but roll 
roofing we left together. I managed, however, to leave with the 
farmer a pamphlet warning against out-of-town roofers, called 
“Look Before You Leap.” 

Feeling quite well pleased with myself, I returned to the office 
where I found three customers waiting for me. One man wanted 
his porch glassed-in. I went and measured this and took the 
order for it. The other two parties I promised to call on in the 
evening. 

Going home, I found waiting there a man from for whom 
we had figured a $500 garage. After explaining what we were 
furnishing and promising him that we would start it next Mon- 
day he agreed for us to go ahead. 

Then having eaten my supper I took my millman and started 
out to make my last two calls. One place we measured up for 
windows and frames in a cottage for which we are furnishing the 
material. The other call was on the owner of the large apple stor- 
age which we built last year. Here we made a few adjustments 
on doors that didn’t latch freely. After that, feeling that I had 
done a day’s work, I went home to rest. 
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Dealing With the Fly-by-Night Roofer 


In an article appearing in a recent issue of 
the Prairie Farmer, entitled “Check Up on Roof 
Salesman,” and subheaded, “Be Sure of What 
the Traveling Roofer Sells You,” farmers are 
warned concerning some of the tricks and wiles 
of unscrupulous traveling roofing crews. In 
publishing this article the agricultural journal 
has done a good turn both for its readers and 
for the local material dealer, as the prospective 
customer is advised in all cases to get a signed 
bid, accompanied by samples, then to secure an 
estimate from the local dealer. The article is 
deemed of sufficient interest to lumber dealers 
to warrant publishing in full, as follows: 


In many communities farmers have been 
visited by traveling roofing salesmen who 
have solicited the job of putting a new roof 
on the house or the barn, claiming to furnish 
the material cheaper than the local building 
material dealer, and to do the work at lower 
cost than any local workman or contractor. 

Some of these traveling roofing outfits, 
which the local building material dealers 
have dubbed “gypsy roofers,” may be all 
right to deal with, but in some cases there 
has been enough misrepresentation to war- 
rant the farmer in being careful. 

One of the complaints about their work 
concerns the kind of material used. When 
they seli a type of roll roofing which is 
called “diamond point” they sometimes refer 
to it as “shingles.” They tell the farmer to 
call up his building material dealer and get 
the price on composition shingles. He finds 


it is a good deal higher, but if he had asked 
the price on “diamond point” he would usu- 
ally find that the local dealer can sell it just 
as cheaply. In other words, they get a quo- 
tation from the dealer on one product while 


they are quoting a price on an entirely dif- 
ferent product. 

Diamond point makes a very good roof, 
particularly well suited to some farm needs, 
if it is properly applied. However, proper 
application means that it must have a good 
wide lap, and the point on one course come 
down almost to the top of the V on the course 
below. Complaints have been made that 
these traveling roofers, after estimating the 
roof and getting a contract signed, apply the 
roofing with such a narrow lap, in order to 
save material, that it is very likely not to 
be weatherproof. The amount of material 
saved is not a saving to the customer, but 
simply an extra profit to the roofer. The 
roofer does not particularly care whether 
the roof leaks or not, because he will be 
gone before the next rain. 

Few farmers know exactly the area of 
their roofs. The chances are that you who 
are reading this do not know exactly how 
many squares of roofing it takes to cover 
your house or any of your buildings, unless 
you have very recently put on a new roof 
yourself. Therefore, when the salesman for 
the traveling roofer measures the roof, he 
is very often able to put in his estimate of 
cost several squares more than the roof ac- 
tually requires. Therefore, although the cus- 
tomer may pay for 20 squares, he may ac- 
tually obtain only 17 or 18 squares, and 
unless he personally climbs up on the roof 
and measures and figures it himself, he will 
never know the difference. Those extra 
squares of roofing are part of the salesman’s 
profit. In fact, it has been claimed that in 


some instances the salesman’s entire income. 


depends on his ability to slip in extra charges 
of this kind. 

Finally, it is not uncommon for these con- 
cerns to offer a time payment plan which on 


the surface looks very liberal. On careful 
figuring it will often be revealed that the 
interest charge is very high, but is skillfully 
concealed in the figures. 

If you can actually get a better deal and 
a better price by patronizing a traveling 
roofing outfit, then of course that is the 
thing to do. In fairness to yourself you 
should have the salesman submit a written 
bid for the work, which specifies the number 
of squares required for your roof, the style 
of roofing to be used, and have him leave a 
sample of at least a couple of square feet 
of the material he intends to use. The sales- 
man should be willing to sign his name to 
the bid and leave it with you for a day or 
two. You should not sign anything until you 
are sure you intend to have him do the job. 


Then take the matter up with your local 
building material dealer or your local con- 
tractor. In most cases he will be very glad, 
without any charge or obligation on your 
part, to come out and measure your building, 
bring samples, and figure exactly what he 
ean do the same job for. 


Then you will know that you are getting 
the best possible deal. It is entirely right 
for you to put the matter squarely up to the 
salesman and require him to wait until you 
have had a fair opportunity to investigate. 
Every large business concern follows this 
practice, and if the salesman wants your 
business, it is up to him to deal on your 
terms, and not on his terms. 


Do not permit yourself to be hastily talked 
into signing up with some salesman or some 
concern that you don’t know anything about. 
Any deal made in haste is liable to prove a 
disappointment. And remember, you are the 
one who has to keep on living under that roof 
for a long time after the salesman has gone, 
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Unified Effort Brings Results 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 3.—Good results are 
being observed following the big “get-together” 
meeting of Madison business men, held early in 
September in the interest of stimulating the 
building of homes and other structures. 

J. J. Fitzpatrick, of the wholesale lumber 
company bearing his name, through whose ini- 
tiative and continued interest the meeting was 
held, says that there is no question but what 
a good deal of small building has been stimu- 
lated thereby. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick cited an incident where a 
prospect recently came to the Permanent Home 
Exhibit and stated that he had decided to go 
ahead and build a $15,000 home this fall and 
winter, because he had been convinced that 
prices are as low as they are likely to go. 

“So these get-together meetings do help busi- 
ness,” remarked Mr. Fitzpatrick, who added, 
“we think each week business 
gradually increasing.” 

Recent building permits include eight resi- 
dences, ranging in cost from $4,000 to $5,000 
each, besides a number of garages, while in the 
larger structures a $56,000 office building is in- 
cluded. 

The Permanent Home Exhibit referred to is 
maintained by the material dealers and others 
interested, and managed by H. R. Briggs. There 
are exhibits by several retail dealers,.and a dis- 
play of Perfection oak flooring by the J. J. Fitz- 
patrick Lumber Co. Mr. Fitzpatrick says that 
the permanent show idea is working out very 
satisfactorily, and that the exhibits do get peo- 
ple interested in remodeling and building, and 
that the exhibitors get some good prospects 
from the calls made at the permanent show. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick reports having recently re- 
ceived quite a few inquiries from retail yards 
for lumber to fill out their stocks. “The retail 
yard managers tell us,” said he, “that when 
they see any encouragement in business they 
will be glad to place orders for more lumber. 


seems to be 


The general opinion through this part of the 
country is that business will show a gradual 
increase from now on, and by next fall be back 
to normal.” 





May Operate Co-operative Yard 


CLEARWATER, MINN., Nov. 3.—Whether a 
co-operative lumber and coal company to aid 
residents in buying at home will be formed 
here is to be decided at a meeting of business 
men Noy. 10. The company would sell lum- 





Winter Brings Special Demands 


Inquiry at some of the Chicago district lym- 
ber yards elicits the information that an appre- 
ciable quantity of material will be, in fact now 
is, in demand for special uses in preparation for 
winter weather. For example, some of the 
roadside stands will use considerable lumber. 
It used to be that many of the stands were 
built with overhead blinds fitted to close down 
when not in use. More recently they have 
been constructed more elaborately, with more 
glass windows, and 
places not kept open 








A roadside spread of glass that needs winter protection 


ber and coal. The Central Lumber Co. closed 
its yards here recently, leaving the community 
without a business house from which to buy its 
lumber and coal. It is proposed to take over 
the property of the Central Lumber Co. and 
have its manager, J. A. Guggemos, operate it. 
It is estimated that at least $10,000 would be 
needed to finance the new organization. 








a list. 


$10,000. 


in the local directory. 


money they are paying out.” 





This Week’s 


Securing Renters’ Names for Prospect List 


This is how the West-King-Peterson Lumber Co., San Diego, Calif., 
secured a mailing list of every renter in the city, as told by J. Harold 
Peterson, president of the company: 


“In co-operation with a savings bank and a local jeweler, who also 
wanted the names of renters, we had a letter service company prepare 
They sent out men in automobiles who listed, by street and 
number, every house in town that looked as though it had cost over 
We then checked this list with the record of home owners 
Obviously then, the ones which were left are 
renting homes that cost over $10,000 and, therefore, they could afford 
to be paying for homes of their own, applying to that purpose the rent 


The list of names is covered from time to time with circular letters, 
showing that building costs are away down and that now is a good 
time to build, and other forms of sales appeal. 


Timely Tip 








during the winter are 
boarded up. The more 
important ones, that do 
keep open clear through 
the winter, find it ad- 
visable to use storm 
sash for protection from 
the weather. The pro- 
prietors claim to re- 
ceive worthwhile rey- 
enue from drivers who 
stop for hot snacks 
and steaming coffee, 
More of the roadsiders 
are showing a disposi- 
tion to securely board 
up places closed during 
the winter, against 
depredations of va- 
grants who otherwise 
manage to break in for 
one purpose or another. 

Another cold-weather 
demand for _ lumber 
comes from the owners of summer cottages, 
located in isolated places, that are a temptation 
for housebreaking. Many of the owners of cot- 
tages on the Des Plaines camp meeting grounds 
board up their places even though there is a 
caretaker there all the year. Summer home 
owners seem to be fearing more trouble from 
unauthorized use of their vacant premises this 
winter than in previous years. Anyway they 
are taking more precaution against such in- 
vasion during cold weather. 





Urge Building to Provide Jobs 


A real effort to stimulate building and repair 
work during the next two months, and thereby 
to help relieve the unemployment situation, is 
being made by three well known retail lumber 
concerns of Freeport, Ill., which are co-operat- 
ing in offering 10 percent special discount to 
all persons who during November and Decem- 
ber will build, remodel or repair their homes. 

This offer is being prominently advertised in 
one-quarter page space in the local daily news- 
paper, the advertisement being headed, “The 
American Workman Does Not Want Charity 
—He Wants a Job!” 

The three companies which have joined in 
this commendable effort are the J. H. Patterson 
Co., Sanford & Zartman Lumber Co., and Fred- 
erick G. Smith & Co. The text of the adver- 
tisement is as follows: 

Col. Woods, chairman of President Hoover's 
Emergency Committee, stated in an address 
recently: “Thousands of men could be put to 
work immediately if only those property own- 
ers who have been contemplating making re- 
pairs or remodeling their homes would for- 
sake their timidity and take advantage of the 
present lower costs.” 

The retail lumbermen of Freeport believe 
Col. Woods is correct, and in order to encour- 
age and further his suggestion, and inciden- 
tally do their bit to aid and assist in solving 
the local unemployment situation, they wish 
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to announce a special discount of 10 percent to 
all persons who will during November and 
December, build, remodel or repair their 
homes. 

Call any Freeport lumber dealer for details 
—he will arrange with a Freeport contractor 
to give you a complete estimate for the work 
you wish done. Remember this special offer 
applies only to construction work contracted 
for and done during the months of November 
and December. 

Supplementing the co-operative advertisement, 
the Sanford & Zartman Lumber Co. also. is 
running an individual advertisement, urging 
people of the community to take advantage of 
the special discount offered and do their build- 
ing now. 


FINANCING HELPS DEALER 


Detroit Retailer’s Plan Increases Profits and 
Reduces Risks 


The retail lumberman can lift himself out 
of his unenviable position as the “goat” of 
the whole building industry by financing home 
building, says R. W. Pepke, of the Pepke Lum- 
ber & Fuel Company, Detroit, Mich. The 
method has been worked out in detail and ap- 
plied in many instances by the Pepke com- 
pany, so this gentleman is in position to judge 
the value of financing residential construction. 

The situation of the lumberman has been 
about the worst of any of the major supply 
dealers in the building field. Credit has been 
extended to the last possible moment, disputes 
as to quality and specifications have been con- 
stant, and all other members of the trade have 
actually unloaded some of their own problems 
upon the lumberman. This has worked out in- 
directly in many instances. For example, the 
usual cash-with-order method of delivery with 
many building materials used on the same job 
has caused the buyer to seek in other fields 
for an extension of credit, and the lumber dealer 
has been the sufferer. No way out exists when 
the situation is universally prevalent in a com- 
petitive field, and the dealer has had to take 
this inconvenience, with its occasional losses. 

Credit, in fact, lies at the bottom of most of 
this phase of the lumber dealer’s trouble. Too 
liberal allowances cause handicaps in the mat- 
ter of working capital and a high percentage 
of risk. To place due restriction upon this 
angle is a major objective of the Pepke plan. 

Under this system an investment up to two- 
thirds of the value of the job is placed in the 
house if required. The amount of credit invest- 
ment made under the plan would bear a ratio 
of three to one to the value of the completed 
job; but in case the builder advances cash in- 
stead of turning in a lot, a larger allowance 
is made. 

This method requires large financing re- 
sources, but may under any normal conditions 
and with good business judgment be properly 
handled through the usual banking channels. 
No difficulty in securing the necessary advances 
for mortgages to finance has been met. The 
usual consideration of the wisdom of building 
a particular structure in a particular location, 
and the financial situation of the builder, are 
of course given due attention. 

Several additional factors of profit accrue to 
the Pepke company because of its method of 
handling this plan. These include the cash 
bonus for a construction job, profits taken on 
sub-contracting all work except lumber, and 
the interest on the investment during the life 
of the land contract. These are the natural 
compensation for the extension of the lumber 
dealer’s activities into a new field, and the pay- 
ment for the additional risk, which may be 
properly safeguarded. The only difficulties lie 
in the way of securing the larger financing 
necessary and the time required to complete a 
transaction. Actual profit is greatly increased, 
——" lumberman is secured from loss of his 
proft. 

This solution of a common problem may not 
apply in all cities. Where building conditions 
are such that the lumberman can ordinarily hold 


his own in competition for credit terms with all 
other members of the building field, it may not 
be necessary; but where he has been forced to 
take the short end of every deal, the only so- 
lution for the man who caters to residential 
construction trade as a specialty lies in an 
adaptation of some such plan. 

_—_—_—__— 


Attractiveness Is an Asset 


CHATHAM, OnT., Nov. 3.—A very modern 
idea in connection with office designing has 
been worked out by Hadleys, Chatham (Ltd.), 
one of the largest and oldest retail lumber 
firms in southwestern Ontario. In addition to 


its lumber business, it carries on an extensive 











A rock garden with tiny waterfalls adds charm 
to the environment 


business in many kinds of building supplies, in- 
cluding sand, gravel, tile and stone, as well 
as coal. 

The building supply yard is located on the 
main highway, just west of the entrance to 
the city, upon which there is a great deal of 
long distance and local motor traffic. The stock 
in such a building supply yard naturally is not 
especially sightly. The new office has been 
made as attractive as possible in order to coun- 
teract and to hide much of the unattractive- 
ness of the yard. 

A plot 60 by 120 feet, fronting on the high- 
way, has been devoted 


plain the identity of the office and yard. The 
lawn is made more attractive by a rock garden 
with little waterfalls, climbing roses etc. Elm 
trees are being planted the full length of the 
property on the highway. Behind these a choice 
row of peonies will be planted. Lombardy pop- 
lars will flank the office building. The new 
office has already attracted a lot of business. 
Visitors have stopped to photograph it, and 
requests for photographs for its duplication 
have been received from a number of distant 
points. The building is even more attractive 
at night, when it is lighted by floodlights con- 
cealed behind the two signboards. 





Dealers Hold “Get-Together” 


SOMERSET, Pa., Nov. 4.— The autumn get- 
together meeting of the retail lumber dealers of 
Somerset County recently was held at the Fer- 
ner Hotel, this city. Dinner was served, con- 
sisting of chicken and waffles, with plenty of 
the maple sprup for which this section of Penn- 
sylvania is justly famous. Sixteen dealers were 
present, representing ten of the twelve Somer- 
set County yards. The other two yards failed 
to be represented only by reason of sickness in 
their personnel. 

President F. A. Moesta, Vice President J. B. 
Wallace, Secretary R. F. McCrea, Auditor 
F, R. Dague, and Field Secretary M. W. 
Dickey, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, were guests and 
after the dinner made short talks which were 
followed by a general discussion of present con- 
ditions. It was the consensus that conditions 
have improved since the middle of the year, 
and most of the dealers are optimistic as to the 
immediate future. They feel that business now 
is on the upward trend and they look for a 
fairly good year in 1931. 


This Yard Has Carpenter Shop 


In an illustrated story of the opening of the 
Antrim Lumber Co.’s new yard at Anadarko, 
Okla., which appeared on page 44 of the Oct. 25 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a brief 
reference was made to the fact that space was 
provided in the warehouse for maintenance of 
a carpenter shop. Since appearance of that 
story some details regarding this feature have 
been obtained. 

The shed is commodious, measuring 24 by 36 
feet, and its location in the northwest corner of 
the warehouse gives light from two sides. The 
shop has not as yet been equipped, but it is 
purposed within a short time to install a Mas- 
ter Woodworker machine, the same as the com- 
pany has installed at other points and which 
has been found very useful and satisfactory. 





to the office building and 
to landscape gardening. 





This attractively de- 
signed office and land- 
scaped setting effec- 
tually counteracts the 
unsightliness of some 
of the rough materials 
carried in stock, and 
gives passers-by a fu- 
vorable impression of 
the firm and its busi- 
ness 








The building is only 
14 by 20 feet, but the - 








driveways, lawn, rock 
garden etc. make an attractive setting and com- 
pletely hide the 15-ton truck scale erected be- 
hind the office. The office building has a small 
waiting room with counter and two toilet 
rooms, one with outside entrance. Building 
supply materials have been used in the con- 
struction, including stucco exterior, asphalt 
shingle roof, terrazzo and tile floors, different 
textures of inside plastering etc. 

Two modest signs facing the highway ex- 


All other necessary equipment for such a shop 
also will be provided. 

The purpose of this shop, as explained by 
Clelland A. Antrim, treasurer of the company, 


is the convenience of its trade. It is to be open 
at all times to carpenters and contractors de- 
siring to work on special jobs close to their 
source of supply of material. “We find that this 
service is greatly appreciated, and that it as- 
sists us in increasing sales,” said Mr. Antrim. 
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Exterior of the new retail establishment of the Columbia Valley Lumber Co., Bellingham, Wash. 


Built for Beauty and Efticiency 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Nov. 1—The new yard of the Columbia Val- 
ley Lumber Co., replacing the one that was destroyed by fire last May, 
was formally opened to public inspection on Saturday, Sept. 27. 

Designed throughout for convenience and efficiency, this is indeed one 
of the outstanding retail lumber plants of the Pacific Northwest. Nor 
has beauty been sacrificed to utility. On the contrary, one would travel 
a long distance before finding more beautiful offices and display rooms 
than are embraced in the Columbia Valley establishment. In this beau- 
tification wood has been freely used, in the form of paneling of walls and 
for other embellishments. 

The building in which the general offices are housed is 126 by 188 
feet. The offices, with the hardware and paint store opening off from 
them, are 62 by 62, with a 12-foot ceiling, and hemlock paneling finished 
to resemble walnut. The effects obtained by use of paneling in native 
woods were a revelation to many of the visitors. These effects showed 
the adaptability of western hemlock and cedar for paneling. Hemlock 
and oak floors were admired, likewise a room done in mahogany. 

The private office of Manager E. E. LeValley is finished in square 
western cedar paneling of strictly vertical grain, very difficult to dis- 
tinguish from walnut. This paneling is stained, lacquered and waxed. 
The floor is of cellized quartered red oak blocks, and the ceiling is of 
Celotex. 

The room set apart as an architects’ consultation and customers’ serv- 
ice room is paneled with 1x12-inch knotty western hemlock, thoroughly 
kiln-dried, dressed and matched and run with a V-joint. The floor of 
this room is of vertical grain, random width, hemlock boards run with 
a V-joint, in finish very closely resembling oak flooring. There is sur- 
prising beauty in this wood, the secret of its successful use being that the 
hemlock must be thoroughly dried before being put into use. The color 
scheme is a light green, contrasting sharply with the darker colors of 
Mr. LeValley’s office and with the office of James Springford, the auditor, 
where the finish is mahogany. The offices carry a border of Celotex, 
and the same material has been used for the ceiling. 

On the ground floor of the heating plant are hardware, paint, roofing 
and other stocks. West of the stock room rises the loftv ceiling of the 
lumber shed, where 1,000,000 feet of finish lumber is stored. 

“We have endeavored in our offices to make a practical demonstration 
of the use of western woods,” said Mr. LeValley. “We find that most 
people in looking at the work seem to think that it was very expensive, 
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The paint and hardware departments, which have grown rapidly, are 
provided with these commodious and attractive quarters 


* in the light, and giving a view of the hills to the south. 


whereas it really has proved to be very inexpensive for the results ob- 
tained. The vertical grain hemlock used in the outer office is particuy- 
larly attractive, and resembles hardwood so closely that most people 
think it is that.” 

The office occupied by James Springford, credit manager and in charge 
of the accounting department, is finished in Celotex panels and mahogany 
woodwork, beautiful arched interior windows, as well as a daylight 
ceiling shaft, furnishing ample light. 

The main sales and hardware room has large front windows, letting 
The woodwork 
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The private office of Manager E. E. LeValley is beautifully finished with 
square paneling of vertical grain western cedar 


here is vertical grain clear hemlock, stained a dark oak, and the ceiling 
is in Celotex of natural color, making a very effective contrast. 

The management of the Columbia Valley Lumber Co, is thoroughly 
convinced that the retail yard is the logical place to sell paint and build- 
ers’ hardware. This department of the firm’s business, which has made 
a very rapid growth, is given excellent facilities in the new plant. The 
paint department is in charge of R. R. Stockton, an experienced paint 
man. In addition to the usual stock of paints and varnishes, shingle and 
interior stains are included in the stock of this department, as well as 
full lines of wall paints, kalsomine and wall paper. 

The hardware department is in charge of George Kary, who has had 
many years of experience in that connection with this company. Located 
on the main floor of the new plant, adjacent to the paint department, 
this stock comprises a very comprehensive line of builders’ hardware. 

One of the most interesting departments of the Columbia Valley 
Lumber Co.’s business is the Builders’ Service Bureau, in charge of 
Aubrey Bennett, who is a skilled draftsman and an authority on interior 
arrangement. 

A special department entirely devoted to floors is in charge of Walter 
F. Vahlibusch. This department is equipped to furnish the flooring, 
whether in hardwood or native fir and hemlock, and to attend to the 
laying of the floors as well as the sanding and final finish. 

In charge of the millwork sales and estimating service is Sam G. 
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Ward. Constant co-operation with carpenters, builders, architects and 
customers keeps Mr. Ward in very close touch with the modern trend 
in building, and with the company’s large stock and the plant which is 
in daily operation, individual orders can be promptly and satisfactorily 
filled. 

A large sash and door factory is operated, 7,200 square feet of floor 
space being devoted to that use, this plant being under the superintendency 
of Bruce Camp. The latest machinery for handling special orders and 
turning out finished products of the finest type is included in the factory 
equipment. 

The building department, headed by Floyd M. Felch, sales manager, 
is constantly in touch with the most modern methods in home and gen- 
eral building lines, and renders a valuable service to the company’s cus- 
tomers. 

The important matter of delivery is looked after by James Martin, who 
supervises a fleet of five large trucks. Shipments are also made by boat 
to the islands in this district, and by rail where that method is most 
feasible. 

In charge of daily sales and office transactions, A. E. Veilleux handles 
a steadily increasing number of accounts daily, and offers a valuable aid 
to the builder in supplying an estimating service that runs particularly 
accurate in detail. 

Keeping a skilled hand on the helm, E. E. LeValley, secretary and 
manager, guides the varied and intricate operations of the company 
smoothly and efficiently, because of his experience and knowledge of all 











Very spacious, well lighted and planned for maximum efficiency is the 
general office of the Columbia Valley Lumber Co. 


angles of the industry and the contacts made in his long service with 
the Columbia Valley Lumber Co. Mr. LeValley is a public spirited 
citizen as well as an efficient executive, being a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Rotary Club, board of the Y. M. C. A. and of the local 
community fund, as well as interested in other civic activities. 

The Columbia Valley Lumber Co. is headed by J. H. Bloedel as 
president, the other officers (besides Mr. LeValley) being J. N. Dono- 
van, vice president, and F. E. Frost, treasurer. 

Of special interest is the wonderfully efficient and economical me- 
chanical system for handling lumber. The lumber is so handled by 
Ross carriers and a large electric traveling crane as to do away with 
handling by hand, except in the case of the finish lumber. All of the 
common lumber is unloaded directly from flat cars in sling-loads and 
piled in the yard with the traveling crane, and picked up again by this 
crane and set directly on the trucks for delivery. The finish lumber 
and mixed loads are assembled with small Ford tractors and lumber 
buggies, and spotted under the crane for delivery. This cuts down the 








All common lumber is unloaded direct from flat cars in sling loads and 
piled in the yard with the traveling crane, and again picked up by this 
crane and placed on the trucks for delivery 











The walls of the architect's and service room are finished in Ix12-inch 
knotty western hemlock, dressed and matched with a V-joint, giving a 
paneled effect 


number of trucks required, and consequently reduces the cost of delivery. 

It is interesting to note that the plant was entirely rebuilt, ready for 
the opening, in 45 working days. The original plant was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire on May 26, 1930. Well informed lumbermen do not 
hesitate to express the opinion that this is one of the most complete 
retail lumber establishments in the country. It is slightly larger than 
the old yard, and better equipped, and as already described, remarkable 
work has been done in demonstrating the beauty and utility of native 
woods for finishing. 

On the opening day hundreds of visitors inspected the establishment, 
in response to an invitation given by the company. Manager LeValley 
and his corps of assistants spared no efforts to make everything pleasant 
for their guests, and to give them thorough insight into the workings of 
an uptodate lumber yard. Refreshments were served to visitors through- 
out the day. 

Plans and specifications for the new yards were prepared by Architect 
F. Stanley Piper. Carl Willis, construction engineer from the Bloedel 











In this manner the Ross carrier picks up a load of finish lumber for 
removal to another section of the shed, or to be spotted under the crane 


for placing on delivery truck 


Donovan Lumber Mills, did the engineering work, Jensen & Knutsen 
were the general contractors, and O. A. Brock did the finishing in the 
offices. 


Grand Prize Will Be a Home of Wood 


MitwavkeEE, Was.,! Nov. 3—Ground was broken today for the Show 
Home, a wood colonial structure to be erected at 4434 North Ard- 
more Avenue, Shorewood, as the grand prize at the 1931 Home 
Show ‘to be held in the Milwaukee auditorium March‘14 to 21. 
Local lumber dealers will furhish the lumber for the home, and the 
millwork also probably will be furnished by local firms. Dealers 
express the opinion that the show will provide a decided stimulus 
toward immediate building, because of the widespread interest attending 
the publicity given the ninth annual Home Show, and the awarding of 
the home as an attendance prize. 
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\ ital Factors in Kiln Construc- 


tion and Operation 


Facts which should be considered by anyone 
planning to install a new kiln or remodel an 
old one, because they will be a guide to econ- 
omy in cost of installation and in operating 
expense, were given to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently by John B. 






































Welch, vice president of the Standard Dry 
Kiln Co. These facts did not relate to his own 
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A progressive kiln, with the flue type of load, 
which uses natural draft, accelerated by steam 
jet blower, in the dry end 


company’s product alone, but are fundamentals 
to have in mind in regard to any kiln. 

The best type of kiln for any particular dry- 
ing problem is the cheapest type in initial in- 
vestment and operating cost, that will produce 
the volume required, and that will turn out 
lumber that is of high quality—quality being 
the predominating factor, is a statement with 
which it is easy to agree. 


Two Stages of Kiln Drying 


In drying lumber green from the saw, Mr. 
Welch pointed out, there are two stages. The 
first stage is the removal of the free water 
from the cells in the wood, thus bringing the 
moisture content down to about 30 percent, and 
lumber may be brought through this stage very 
rapidly without damage. The second stage is 
the removal of moisture from the fiber, to 
bring the moisture content down below the 
fiber saturation point of 30 percent. This 
water held by the fibers moves very slowly 
from the center of a piece to its surface, and 
drying is effected by removing it from the 
surface. Attempts to speed it up by using high 
temperatures only result in excessive surface 
drying, with consequent casehardening, surface 
checking and honeycombing. 


Rapid Circulation Needed in First Stage 


For taking green lumber through the first 
stage it is desirable to have 
considerable circulation, low 
temperatures and high hu- 
midities, so that there will be 
quick drying without danger 
of any degrade. For quantity 
of output and quality of prod- 
uct, the most economical type 
of kiln, from the standpoint of 
low initial investment and low 
operating cost, for providing 
the desired conditions, said 
Mr. Welch, is one with fan 
circulation, giving high air 
velocity, which will take the 
load down to 30 percent mois- 
ture content. 

For taking it through the 
second stage, to down below 
30 percent moisture content, a 


large air movement is unnecessary, only suffi- 
cient being needed to remove from the surface 
of the piece the moisture moving from the 
center. 


Progressive Kiln Provides for Both 


The types of kiln that provide the desired 
conditions were then discussed by Mr. Welch. 
He emphasized that mechanical equipment for 
the circulation of air should be used economi- 
cally. For the first stage, in the green end 
of the kiln, fan circulation may be provided to 
give high air velocity and rapid drying. For 
the second stage, natural circulation, provided 
by stacking the lumber with flues running from 
bottom to top of the load, accelerated by put- 
ting the steam used for humidification through 
a series of steam jet blowers, is sufficient. This 
accelerated natural draft costs absolutely noth- 
ing, for initial investment in mechanical equip- 
ment or in operating cost. It removes the 
moisture as quickly as it can safely be brought 
to the surface of the lumber, through the 
higher temperatures and humidities permitted 
at this end. The steam jet accelerated natural 
draft would not, however, be desirable for the 
first stage of drying, because circulation could 
not be speeded up without raising both tem- 
perature and hu- 
midity above the 
desired points. To 
carry lumber 
through the two 
stages of drying, 
requiring different 
air velocity, tem- 
perature and hu- 
midity, the pro- 
gressive type of 
kiln has outstand- 
ing advantages. In 
the green end of 
such a progressive 
kiln there would 
be distinctly sep- 
arate crosswise Cir- 
culation produced 
by the fans oper- 
ating in this end 
only. In the dry 
end there would be 
the necessary vol- 
ume of upward cir- 























Another type of com- 
partment kiln, with 
solid load, which also 
depends on mechani- 


at whale culation produced 
Watton by the steam jet 
blowers. 


The progressive kiln therefore lends itself 
perfectly, asserted Mr. Welch, to an economical 
combination. As the progressive kiln is best 
built in long lengths, it gives low cost per 
thousand board foot output and is the most 
economical type from the standpoint of first 





Adaptation of Piling 
and Circulation to 
Individual Needs 


cost and economy in operation, while not even 
the best types of compartment kiln will give apn 
output of higher quality. 


Compartment Type Best for Some Purposes 


The fan compartment kiln would of course 
give in the first stage of drying the necessary 
circulation, high humidity and low tempera- 
ture, but he pointed to a statement by Teesdale, 


er. 
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A compartment kiln, with solid load, which 
uses mechanical circulation 


of the Forest Products Laboratory, that the 
compartment kiln in the early stages of a run, 
when humidities are high, does not obtain the 
air velocity possible in a progressive kiln, be- 
cause a greater air movement is possible in a 
progressive kiln. For certain operations, how- 
ever, and for certain species of green lumber, 
the compartment type internal fan, or blower, 
kiln is better adapted. Low humidity is required 
at the very start in the drying of California white 
and sugar pines, and such low humidity brings 
about checking unless offset by very low tem- 
peratures, so that to get rapid production it is 
necessary to increase the air circulation by 
mechanical means, or fans—which are expen- 
sive, in initial cost and in operation. To reduce 
the investment necessary in such cases, just as 
much lumber as possible should be loaded on 
each truck, and consequently it should be 
staked edge to edge in a solid pile, and the entire 
air circulation obtained by mechanical means. 
The compartment kiln, Mr. Welch believes, is 
the logical type in such cases. Also in the 
drying of certain green hardwoods it gives the 
best results. And in kiln drying some species 
already air dried, it is often necessary to crowd 
a large volume of lumber into a restricted 
space, by piling it solid edge to edge, and de- 
spite the greater cost of fan equipment it is 





This progressive kiln with flue type of load has fans in the green end which provide fast, positive circulation a 
low temperature with the minimum consumption of power, and natural draft accelerated by steam jets in the dry 
end. The fans eliminate stagnant points, for air and humidity are distributed throughout the kiln by means of 
. re-circulating ducts 
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then necessary for providing enough circula- 
on. 
: The advantages and disadvantages of solid 
piling had evidently received a great deal of 
study by Mr. Welch, In recent years, he said, 
edge to edge stacking had _been used more 
extensively, because the initial investment in 
buildings was lower, smaller sizes being needed, 
and there was also a more economical use 
made of the mechanical equipment for creating 
air circulation. He pointed out, however, that 
operating cost was more important than initial 
investment. Mechanical draft is expensive. 
Natural draft is free. For drying lumber the 
moisture content of which has been brought 
down to the fiber saturation point of 30 per- 
cent, or that has been air dried down to 25 or 
30 percent moisture content, the circulation ob- 
tained by natural draft, accelerated by a steam 
jet blower, is sufficient, and the operating cost 
is always much less than that of any type of 
kiln requiring mechanical circulation. When 
there is mechanical circulation there is always 
the cost of power, maintenance and other oper- 
ating expense. ; 

Quality of output should receive the first 
attention of lumbermen, Mr. Weich believes, 
and proper kiln drying is necessary to produce 


quality lumber. If improper kiln drying meth- 
ods are used, there may be changes in the 
dimensions of the finished product that will 
cause users of wood to turn to substitutes. And 
improper drying methods also cause an enor- 
mous wastage at the mills. Some classes of 
lumber can be dried just as fast and just as 
well with the simpler type of kiln depending 
on natural draft, and he believes that it de- 
serves careful consideration by anyone who 
intends to build a new kiln or remodel an old 
one, because both in initial investment and in 
operating cost it effects large savings. Mr. 
Welch made it clear that every large manu- 
facturer of dry kilns is interested in helping the 
prospective user of kilns to determine the type 
best suited to his particular problems, and then 
to assist him in the proper installation of the 
equipment selected. 


The United Kingdom Markets 


Lonpon, Enc., Oct. 22.—American shippers 
interested in the United Kingdom market 
should note that the English importer makes a 
particular demand for timber which comes well 
up to specification. Complaints of grading have 
been common in respect of both Empire and 


foreign woods, and it is worth keeping in mind 
that the English consumer will show marked 


appreciation of the shipper who will build up 


a reputation for shipments which are reliably 
up to standard. 

In maple, the American standard of grading 
appears to be exceptionally satisfactory, but at 
present it is being cut out by the Canadian 
product on the price question. It is understood, 
however, that the Canadian maple is graded 
with insufficient care, and that were it pos- 
sible for the United States exporter to bring 
prices to a level more nearly approaching that 
ruling for the Canadian wood, a marked in- 
crease would result in the U. K. import of 
American maple. 

The consumption of American hardwoods 
remains in the doldrums, but with lighter ar- 
rivals tending to keep stock low, better pros- 
pects are mentioned for the near future. The 
pitchpine demand is maintained on a moderate 
scale, being hampered by the lack of required 
specifications, but forthcoming arrivals of large 
average timber should mark some improvement. 
Prices remain firm. 

The outlook for American stavewood shows 
no signs of any improvement, the demand be- 
ing low and offers of supplies being received 
at continually falling prices. 


Business to Be Fair for Fall Season 





The prediction of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion as to how November business 
will compare with October is 
shown on the accompanying map. 
The darker color of the map as a 
whole indicates that the normal 
seasonal decline is expected. 

Small declines are predicted in 
residential, industrial, public and 
farm building. California and 
Florida, also Louisiana and New 
Jersey, believe residential building 
will be somewhat larger in No- 
vember than it was in October. 
Only Arizona and Montana predict 
a larger volume of industrial 
building in November. While only 
New Mexico believes that its No- 
vember volume of public building 
will be larger than the October, 
twenty-four States say that No- 
vember volume will be even with 
October. Prospects for farm 
building appear more encouraging 
than those for other divisions, 
especially in States having mild 
winters. Increases in farm building 
during November are expected by 
the Carolinas, Florida and Louis- 
iana, Arizona and Colorado and by 
Washington. 


Vacancies Decreasing—Money 
Is Easier 


In the United States as a whole, 
both residential and factory va- 
cancies are above normal. Resi- 
dential vacancies in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, lJIowa, Missouri and 
New Mexico are, however, below 
normal, and nineteen States report 
vacancies no more than normal. 
The supply of factory space is be- 
ow normal in Illinois, Rhode 
Island, Virginia and South Caro- 
lina, and no more than normal in 
eighteen other States. 

The supply of bank loan funds is 
above normal in only two States— 

elaware and California, while in 
Maryland, the Carolinas, New 
Mexico and Utah it is normal, and 
in thirty-four other States is be- 
low normal. The supply of Build- 
ing & Loan funds is above normal 
in Delaware, California and Iowa, 





and normal in Rhode Island, Mary- 
land, South Carolina, Idaho and 
Utah, while in thirty-five other 
States it is below normal. 


Retail Sales Increase in Warm 
Climates 


Retail dealers as a whole pre- 


see exceed the October. In twenty- 
six States the prices being paid by 
retailers indicate that the October 
level will be maintained in No- 
vember, but decreases are expected 
in Arkansas and California, while 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas and 
Colorado expect increases. 
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dict a medium decline in sales and 
also in stocks, and a little decline 
in prices during November. Re- 
tailers in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Maryland, .North Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Tennessee and Washington 
believe November stocks will be 
larger than October. Those in 
Florida, Louisiana and Washington 
expect larger sales during No- 
vember, and no decrease is feared 
in California, Texas, the Carolinas, 
Virginia, New Hampshire and 
Nebraska. Most retailers believe 
November prices will be at the 
same level as the October, or show 
only a little falling off. 


The November retail demand, as 
indicated by sales to retail distribu- 
ters, will be a little less than the 
Octeber, but in Colorado, Oregon 
and California, Oklahoma and 
Texas, Montana, North Dakota 
and Ohio, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee the November 
sales are expected to equal the 
October, and in the case of Tennes- 


Industrial Demand Will Be 
Maintained 

Industrial users in five States— 
Indiana, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Arkansas—ex- 
pect larger consumption in No- 
vember, and sixteen other States 
say there will be no decline, so 
that industrial consumption for the 
country as a whole is expected to 
be as large in November as in 
October. Industrial users in seven- 
teen States say that their Novem- 
ber stocks will be equal to their 
October, and in three States—Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas and Colorado— 
industrial stocks are expected to 
increase. Industrial buyers in 
twenty-four States think November 
prices will be the same as Octo- 
ber; those in five States—New 
York, Illinois, Missouri, Louisiana 
and California—think there will be 
a little decline in prices, and 
buyers in Virginia, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma look for an upward 
trend. 





Industrial demand in November 
will be as large as October for 
hardwoods, but less for softwoods, 
as indicated by sales to factory 
users. Industrial demand for soft- 
woods during November is ex- 
pected to be the same in fifteen 
States but slightly less in eleven, 
while Kansas, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas and California expect in- 
creases. Hardwood purchases by 
industrials during November are 
expected to equal the October in 
fourteen States, while four States 
—New York, Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota and California—predict de- 
clines, and six States—North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas and Ohio—think 
— will be increases in Novem- 

r. 





Honor Guest at Reunion 


Parsons, Kan., Nov. 3.—An 
interesting event at which T. C. 
Whitmarsh, president of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
was the guest of honor, was the 
annual reunion of the “Spirit of 
89” Club, held at the Matthewson 
Hotel in this city last Tuesday. 
Men and women who were chums 
and schoolmates in Parsons more 
than forty years ago attended and 
enjoyed the dinner and spent the 
evening in reminiscing on the old 
school days. 


Following the dinner, the party 
adjourned to the studio of Miss 
Nell Fergusson, where music, 
dancing and other forms of enter- 
tainment were thoroughly enjoyed. 


The first meeting of this group 
was held a year ago at the Balti- 
more Hotel in Kansas City, at 
which Mr. Whitmarsh was host. 
At that time Dr. Ed Morton was 
elected president of the club and 
Mrs. Cora Bender, secretary. At 
the reunion in Parsons last week, 
T. C. Whitmarsh was elected pres- 
ident for 1931. It is planned to 
maintain the club organization and 
to hold the annual meetings alter- 
nately at Kansas City and Parsons. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 3.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Oct. 25, 1930, and for 


forty-three weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 


ONE WEEE 





Percent 





’ Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association.................::- 138 46,031,000 75 47,922,000 80 45,486,000 71 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 183 107,905,000 63 97,274,000 63 105,028,000 68 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 32,292,000 70 33,497,000 82 30,299,000 92 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn..... 24 16,705,000 50 19,446,000 89 15,842,000 77 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 1,796,000 25 2,842,000 54 2,379,000 52 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 19 619,000 22 1,380,000 61 1,117,000 46 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 49 5,427,000 64 5,752,000 68 4,292,000 63 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 6,099,000 76 4,073,000 52 5,309,000 85 
MN oii ot tocaesccvece "498 216,874,000 64 212,186,000 70 209,752,000 9a 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... . 186 20,881,000 56 21,722,000 61 19,259,000 51 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 19 827,000 36 1,820,000 45 1,393,000 35 
eRe DAMMROEE. . occccccccccceacencnsecce 205 21,708,000 55 23,542,000 60 20,652,000 4g 
ec aaas isl ven kee ee see ree 684 238,582,000 63 235,728,000 69 230,404,000 69 
PORTY-THREE WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association........... ppeeoeoes 128 2,157,720,000 84 2,043,321,000 81 2,004,996,000 80 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.... 183 5,712,511,000 79 5,696,803,000 78 5,455,320,000 75 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 1,650,035,000 86 1,492,259,000 80 1,452,569,000 82 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 817,247,000 73 844,257,000 78 840,208,000 77 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 8 196,564,000 72 166,788,000 71 158,807,000 68 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 113,330,000 71 87,894,000 65 78,739,000 64 
North Carolina Pine Association...... Seetuss< 46 219,030,000 75 206,019,000 80 180,909,000 69 
California Redwood Association............. 13 272,900,000 89 250,836,000 83 249,700,000 79 
NE peMRUID. . «occ sans vdcsedaacceccecs 494 11,139,337,000 “80 10,788,177,000 79 10,121,248,000 97 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 190 1,130,216,000 74 1,048,420,000 69 1,900,775,000 65 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs, Assn.... 25 224,668,000 75 150,359,000 60 121,478,000 52 
Total hardwoods............... aes Se 21 1,354,884,000 74 1,198,779,000 68 1,122,253,000 64 
SD ED Scie heOred 086606 Veoh ees.ee ses 684 12,494,221,000 79 11,986,956,000 78 11,543,501,000 76 
*Average weekly number. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


_ Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 3.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage Oct. 25, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pime AGsociation. ...ccccccccccccces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 


Orders of 


No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
132 1,000,290,000 114,408,000 11 
140 1,352,568,000 302,751,000 22 
81 1,336,879,000 130,650,000 10 
7 283,633,000 17,720,000 6 
188 1,100,085,000 211,588,000 19 





North Carolina Pine 


Norro_k, VA., Nov. 3.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from 109 mills for the week ended 
Oct. 25: 

Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 

Average* ...16,980,000 oe 

Actual 7,030,000 41 soe 
Shipments 8,246,000 49 117 a 
Orders? 5,950,000 35 85 72 
Unfilled 

orders . .60,264,000 = oe o* 

*“Average’ is of production for the last 
three years. 

tAverage of orders per mill this week 


amounted to 54,587 
average was 52,860. 


feet; preceding week’s 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., Nov. 3.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Oct. 25: 


Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 50 units*..10,584,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 2,106,000 42,000 20 
SOMONE oc esces 3,178,000 64,000 30 
Orders. receivedt 1,993,000 40,000 19 
Orders on hand cee eenee. ss. a ba 0 ee 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 72 units*..15,086,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 1,491,000 21,000 10 
Shipments? ......... 1,725,000 24,000 11 
Orders received 1,373,000 19,000 9 


Orders on hand ..... O.28G,000 -. cccces 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 

*Lumber fabricated at mill and used in 
construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. ° 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 5.—The 230 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Nov. 1 reported: 

Production ..117,976,000 
Shipments ..120,360,000 
eel vesdes 108,756,000 

A group of 352 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


2.02 over production 
7.82 under production 


Average weekly operating capacity .304,643,000 
Average weekly cut for forty-four weeks— 


DE 6 bkwh oe Seek wees ee ree’ eA wee 209,556,000 
De Cdekeadcukbessvbewtanee needs 165,965,000 
Actual cut week ended Nov. 1...... 136,444,000 


A group of 228 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Nov. 1 was 117,753,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
OS eee 43,443,000 39,453,000 88,826,000 
Domestic 
cargo 45,585,000 34,877,000 201,821,000 
Export . 17,841,000 21,065,000 98,422,000 
PO ee 13,361,000 13,361,000 





120,230,000 108,756,000 389,069,000 


A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week 
ended Nov. Average first 44 weeks 
1, 1930 1930 1929 
Production 106,585,000 132,234,000 169,047,000 
Shipments 111,711,000 132,012,000 168,895,000 
Orders ....101,128,000 126,201,000 167,688,000 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 77.9 
for the week ended Oct. 29, 1930, from 78.0 for 
the week ended Oct. 22, 1930. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or-eans, LA., Nov. 3.—For the week 
ended Oct. 25, Saturday, 147 mills of total 
capacity of 167 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation : 

Pet. of output 


3-year Ac- 
Production— Cars} Feet Avg. tual 
Aver. 3 yrs... ... 70,410,666 i iacial ewne 
0 eae -.- 48,553,282 68.96 .... 
Shipments* ;....2,386 50,106,000 71.16 103.20 
Orders 
Received* ....2,261 47,481,000 67.43 97.79 
On hand end 
weekt ..5,720 120,120,000 


*Orders were 94.76 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand at above 147 mills showed 
a decrease of 2.14 percent, or 2,625,000 feet, 
during the week. 





Western Pine Summary 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 5.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Nov. 1: 


Total number of mills reporting, 91: 


Actual production for week....... 
I a is Saas ax dk gh ie WSS 
SS NUNN ig ks ck eee ae cue wees 


Report of 66 mills: 


30,201,000 
33,505,000 
25,887,000 


Cmereting COMONCItY ....icvcccccse 73,823,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 44,315,000 
Actual production for week...... 29,603,000 
Report for 80 mills: 

Average production ...........+.. 41,770,000 


Unfilled orders 122,486,000 


Stocks on hand—Nov. 1........... 1,331,338,000 
Identical mills reporting, 66: 
Production— 
OCperatéine CRDBCH <6 ic cccsicses 73,823,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 44,315,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Nov. 1,1930 Nov. 2, 1929 
Actual for week.. 29,603,000 48,755,000 
Shipments ......... 32,613,000 40,334,000 
Orders received . 24,735,000 37,681,000 
Identical mills reporting, 37: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years... 31,818,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Nov. 1, 1930 Nov. 2, 1929 
Unfilled orders ..... 107,094,000 94,042,000 
Gross stocks on 
DN tredene evans 1,047,582,000 893,892,000 
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California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov, 3.— The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Oct. 25: 


Redwood. White- 
Percent of wood 
Feet production Feet 








ee 6,099,000 1,191,000 
ccs ....2: 4°073,000 66 1014000 
ae 5,309,000 87 1,234,000 

On hand ....-+- 19,829,000 6,716,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*....... 2,244,000 1,967,000 
Southern California*....... 912,000 1,306,000 
Westernt ..-cccccccesseses 12,000 21,000 
Pe eT ee ee 813,000 1,287,000 
DEMO kcccvcevtevecees os 92,000 728,000 

4,073,000 5,309,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


;Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





California Pines 


San Francisco, CAuir., Nov. 1.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 
on statistics for twenty-four mills: 

Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1929 
For Week ended Oct. 25: 


PROGUCTION. ..ccccccecs 18,707,000 _ 
GhinmentS 21... csc 18,509,000 99 
ee 13,863,000 74 


Stocks end week -....713,248,000 .. 102 
Por Jan. 1 to Oct. 25: 


el er 852,427,000 - 74 
Shipments ..cecccccs 857,393,000 101 76 
eee 861,661,000 101 78 





Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

Lumber— 1930 1930 1929 
Manufactured .. 1,121,100 1,174,400 4,649,200 
Shipments ..... 1,861,100 1,510,900 3,288,800 
Stocks, end 

ae 19,333,900 20,090,200 15,347,200 

Logs— 
Purchases ..... 1,170,600 886,000 3,366,900 
Made into lumber 

and veneer ... 1,108,800 1,028,600 3,724,000 
Stocks, end 

ee 805,100 745,200 2,147,900 





Southern Pine Costs 


New OrLeANs, LA., Nov. 3.—The Southern 
Pine Association’s cost statement for August 
gives average cost per thousand feet, board 
measure, of producing and shipping southern 
pine lumber, not including interest on loans or 
invested capital. This report—covering 78 mills 


operating 10914 units that produced 157,134,626 
feet—shows that the average total cost per 
thousand feet for that month was $24.72. This 
is an increase of 5 cents over the average cost 
for July, which on a production of 171,939,584 
feet was $24.67, and a decrease of 65 cents from 
August last year. The average cost for the 
first eight months of 1930 was $25.15 on a total 
production of 1,471,511,620 feet, compared with 
$25.35 on a production of 1,830,919,623 feet for 
1929. Of the 61 concerns whose mills are in- 
cluded in this report, 25 showed costs less than 
the average. The figures for the entire number 
show a spread from a low of $18.29 to a high of 
$32.87. 


Cargo Arrivals Greater 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CAuiF., Nov. 5.—While unsold 
lumber at Los Angeles harbor remained about 
the same as last week, the cargo arrivals ran 
to a high total of 20,614,000 board feet, accord- 
ing to figures released today. There were 
eighteen cargoes of fir, with 18,885,000 board 
feet, and four cargoes of redwood, with 1,729,- 
000 board feet. Unsold totaled 11,691,000 board 
feet. Fifty-two vessels are reported laid up 
and none operating offshore. Building permits 
did not come up to expectations for October 
and fell considerably under the figure for the 
same month last year. Permits taken out last 
month were valued at $5,309,181, as compared 
to $8,189,199 for October, 1929. The year’s 
total to date stands at $64,021,046 and that for 
the same period of 1929 at $82,344,413. 








Finding Markets for Farm Timber 


BALtiMoreE, Mp., Nov. 3.—Maryland is one 
of the States which has conceived a plan of 
aiding the farmers by endeavoring to find mar- 
kets for the timber on the lands of the agricul- 
turists as an offset to the serious crop losses 
sustained through the drouth. A survey is be- 
ing made to ascertain the location and extent 
of such holdings of marketable timber, in order 
that these tracts can be listed and the attention 
of potential buyers directed to them. Many of 
the farmers who own timber areas find them- 
selves in the position of having to sell them 
to secure financial relief. The survey is made 
a part of the free marketing service which the 
department is conducting as a drouth relief 
measure in co-operation with the drouth com- 
mittee appointed by Gov. Ritchie. As a part 
of the survey a questionnaire has been sent to 
the sawmill owners in the State asking them 
to specify the kind and amount of lumber each 
can cut up and market during the winter. The 
questionnaire is devoted chiefly to the varieties 
of woods purchased by the mills and the prices 
paid. The survey was suggested as a means of 
bringing the farmers and the buyers together, 
estimating the quantity of marketable timber 
standing on farms and instructing the farmer 
in the proper method of cutting with the least 
damage to the remainder of the trees. 





Sales 5 Percent Less Than Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasurneton, D. C., Nov. 6.—Six hundred and sixteen softwood mills of eight associations 
for the week ended Nov 1 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 
duction aggregating 222,727,000 feet; shipments,238,955,000 feet, and orders, 211,145,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 
Southern Pine Association 


Totals, softwoods 
Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 


OTE, TES 5 bbc Oe chee 80 Cheb seks 


ee 


vest Coast Lumbermen’s. Association.......... 
W estern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
North Carolina Pine Association.........+.+.: 
California Redwood Association............-+- 











No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
oe 133 43,680,000 47,901,000 43,995,000 
.. 230 117,976,000 120,360,000 108,756,000 
i 91 30,201,000 33,505,000 25,887,000 
a 24 17,008,000 17,906,000 13,123,000 
7 1,501,000 4,359,000 7,800,000 
Pe 22 490,000 1,384,000 1,544,000 
97 6,512,000 8,703,000 5,829,000 
¥ 4 12 5,359,000 4,837,000 4,211,000 
— 616 222,727,000 238,955,000 211,145,000 
- 23,888,000 23,059,000 21,294,000 
- 22 1,022,000 2,289,000 1,488,000 
“ee 24,910,000 25,348,000 22,782,000 


A Great Recreational District 


Yousou, B. C. Nov. 1—Aside from being 
the home of the Industrial Timber Mills (Ltd.). 
Youbou is in the heart of a great recreational 
district. Cowichan Lake, on the shore of which 
the town stands, is very deep, and is fed by 
springs and streams originating in the melting 
snow of the mountains. In the lake itself, and 
in the tributary streams, fishing is good; cut- 
throat trout weighing up to 10 pounds are 
caught, as well as Dolly Vardens and Rainbows. 
Steelheads average around 7 pounds, though 
an occasional specimen weighing as much as 
15 pounds yields to the lure of the angler. Sev- 
eral varieties of salmon are caught in the lake. 

Because there is always a sailing breeze on 
the lake it is a delight to the yachtsman; the 
lake is about 22 miles long and 3 miles wide 
at its widest part. This constant breeze is also 
utilized by the Industrial Timber Mills (Ltd.) 
for air drying lumber. 

Vancouver Island, on which Youbou is lo- 
cated, is about 300 miles long and 90 miles wide 
at its widest point. While climatic conditions 
vary somewhat, Youbou rarely has even so 
much as a slight snowfall, and mild tempera- 
tures are the rule. Sunshine can be counted 
upon nearly every day from May until well up 
in December. 


Public Views Wood Exhibits 


PortLAND, OreE., Nov. 1.—Home owners, ac- 
tual and prospective, have taken such lively 
interest in the lumber products exhibit of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association on 
the spacious top floor of the Meier & Frank 
store here that after a week’s run it will be 
held over for several days. 

Fir, pine, spruce, hemlock, cedars of several 
species and wood waste products such as in- 
sulation material, worked up into various forms 
and shapes comprise the exhibit. One of the 
newest things is the exhibit showing the de- 
velopment of “Grainart” for interior decoration. 
Grainart is etched lumber, either as veneer, 
panels or window and door frames. It comes 
from the factory stained. Wall panels. of 
knotted hemlock, highly polished, proved at- 
tractive. Exhibits of the latest in window 
frames, built to exclude drafts, received much 
attention, especially from those whose sleep has 
been disturbed on windy nights by rattling win- 
dows. 

Port Orford cedar and myrtle wood from 
the Coos Bay district, are among the novelty 
exhibits. 








San Francisco, CAuir., Nov. 1.—R. F. Ham- 
matt, secretary-manager of the California Red- 
wood Association, this city, calls attention to 
the fact that on Nov. 26 bids will be opened by 
the California division of highways, Sacra- 
mento, for the construction of what is said to 
be the biggest bridge in the State. Known as 
the Manzanita Bridge, this structure will span 
Richardson’s Bay in Marin County to form 
one of the most important of many projects, 
the object of which is to straighten and widen 
the Redwood Highway. This structure, Mr. 
Hammatt points out, will be 2,500 feet long 
and wide enough to provide for four lanes of 
traffic. It will consume more than 2,175,000 
feet of structural redwood, which alone will 
weigh more than 4,350 tons and will require 
approximately 150 freight cars for its trans- 
portation from the mills in Mendicino, Hum- 
boldt and Del Norte counties to the site of the 
job. 

, “The State division of highways is to be con- 
gratulated,” Mr. Hammatt adds, “upon its ac- 
tion in advertising this huge project at this 
time, for not only will its construction provide 
work for hundreds of men on the bridge. itself, 
at a time of year when work is normally slack, 
but it will also provide employment for more 
hundreds of Californians at the redwood mills.” 
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New York, Nov. 3.—The New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is building in its 
Home Making Center in Grand Central Palace 
what it calls an “X-Ray” house, where the 
prospective buyer or private builder can see 
every element that should enter into the con- 
struction of a home. Construction will begin 
this month. 

The erection of the X-Ray house is the cul- 
mination of five years of research in home 
buikdamg. In this time five model homes and a 
model apartment have been put on free view by 
the State Federation. Fifty thousand prospec- 
tive home builders obtained valuable tips from 
the model homes, while in the little more than 


a year and a half that the Home Making Cen- 
ter has been open more than 130,000 have used 
the facilities there. 

The “X-Ray” house, according to the Fed- 
eration, will be a full-size cross-section eleva- 
tion of an actual home, showing cut away, de- 
tailed interior and exterior construction using 
every conceivable type of building material. 
Complete heating, plumbing, lighting and other 
equipment installations essential to a well- 
planned home will be shown. 

Professor H. Vandervoort Walsh, assistant 
professor of architecture in charge of construc- 
tion at Columbia University, said that the X- 
Ray house should aid hundreds of families in 


——— 


Home Construction Is Demonstrated 


the metropolitan area. He also gave many yal- 
uable hints to prospective home-owners on 
what to seek in homes of their own. All of 
these can be found, and their value demon. 
strated, in the X-Ray house. 

The “X-Ray” house has been designed by 
Schneider, Kleeman & Werther, New York, 
and the builders will be O’Sullivan-Harney 
New York. The Federation declares that the 
project will provide the most comprehensive 
means of acquainting the average man and 
woman with various types of buildings and with 
the actual materials that enter into the con- 
struction of a modern home, whether it costs 
$10,000 or $100,000. 




















vis zs 





Architect’s perspective of the “X Ray House” which the New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs is building 


A Lumberman at the Chicago Radio Show 


Sales of radios have increased in volume by 
25 percent in the last five weeks, and some of 
the manufacturers are operating at or near full 
normal production schedules. 

Maple has invaded the radio cabinet field, 
for a hand-rubbed cabinet, of maple in its usual 
light tones, was displayed by the country’s oldest 
manufacturer of radios and attracted orders as 
well as many favorable comments. 

The “midget” set is gaining rapidly in popu- 
larity. Practically all the large manufacturers 
are making a midget model, and a few com- 
panies make nothing else. This type is re- 
sponsible for a large proportion of the increased 
sales volume. 

Wood rules absolutely supreme in radio cabi- 
nets, and the metal box as a cabinet is def- 
initely “out.” A radio must be a piece of fur- 
niture, and must harmonize with other furniture 
in the home. Frequently its identity as a radio 
is concealed in a guise of desk, or library table, 
or end table, or in one case even a grandfather’s 
clock. 

A move to stabilize the general design of 
cabinets is seen in one company’s announce- 
ment that any future developments will be de- 
signed to fit in the present cabinet, giving the 
old chassis a definite trade-in value. 

Technically, more is being expected of, and 
more is being provided by, the modern radio 
set than even the wildest imaginations of 1920 
could conceive. Radio as an industry maintains 
an open mind regarding new inventions and 
discoveries of science, and the derisive “You're 
crazy” and “It can’t be done,” so long the bug- 
bears of progress in this as in other fields, now 
seldom obstructs the pathway of inventive 
genius in this industry. In radio the conviction 
that “anything is possible, however impossible 
it may now seem” is both strong and wide- 
spread. 


Those six paragraphs contain the substance 
of what would have been of outstanding interest 
to an observant lumberman visiting the ninth 
annual Chicago Radio Show last month. A rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


visited the Coliseum several times during the 
exposition to see and admire and marvel. One 
of the most interesting of all the sights was 
the crowd itself. About 195,000 people visited 
the show during the week—195,000 persons at 
50 or 75 cents apiece, at a time when some 
folks believe nobody has any money to spend, 
or expects to have any. Part of those who 
attended were drawn, of course, by the excel- 
lent entertainmnt the exposition afforded. In 
the main, however, it was a crowd seeking, not 
diversion, but information—a crowd expecting 
to spend money for radio soon and wanting to 
see for itself what can be obtained with the 
money so spent. This crowd did spend money, 
for the sales volume was quite equal to that of 
last year’s show, officials stated, and it is Bond 
Geddes, of New York, executive vice president 
of the Radio Manufacturers’ Association, who is 
responsible for the statement that sales during 
the last five weeks have increased 25 percent. 
The increase started about the time of the New 
York “Radio World’s Fair,” and has continued, 
he said. 


A Fly in the Ointment 


A disturbing element is present, however 
(disturbing, at least, to the lumber industry), 
for a large portion of the radios sold are of the 
midget type. They are contained in cabinets 
littie larger than a mantel clock, yet they in- 
clude a receiver with six or seven tubes (three 
screen-grid, usually), a powerful loud: speaker, 
and in several cases the recently developed fea- 
tures of tone control and provision for phono- 
graph hook-up. Another similar set is about 
the size of an end table or smoking stand. In 
either case the buyer is assured of excellent 
radio reception with small space required. How- 
ever, much less lumber is necessary for such 
a radio, for both sides can be cut from one 
4-foot board and the front can also be baffle 
board for the speaker. Some of the sets, gothic 
in design, of course require no top but even 
those of different design require only a small 
top board. Radio manufacturers say the cause 
for the popularity of these small units is the 


lack of space in modern apartments, a restric- 
tion that causes the would-be buyer of a large 
set to inquire of himself, “But where would I 
find room for it.” The improvements made pos- 
sible when the battery was eliminated in radio 
sets and the all-electric chassis took its place 
removed the necessity for the old type of cabi- 
net, and now when a person buys one of the 
consoles it is partly because he wants that type 
of set as a piece of furniture. 


Must Take Its Place in the Home 


Very definitely a piece of furniture, is the 
modern radio set. That is why the customers 
demand that the cabinet be of wood instead of 
the metal boxes used by some manufacturers re- 
cently. It must present a pleasing appearance 
that is also durable, and furthermore it must 
match the furniture of the room in which it 
is to be used. That is one reason for the com- 
ing of the maple cabinet mentioned—maple is 
enjoying incteasing popularity in standard fur- 
niture lines, as is oak, also, and there has been 
a definite demand for a radio cabinet in lighter 
tones than could be provided by the widely used 
walnut and gum. 

Some of the manufacturers use cabinets with 
panels of oriental hardwoods, such as satin- 
wood for instance, combined with the American 
woods to give decorative effect, because there 
is a definite market for these types, but the 
number is comparatively few. The writer no- 
ticed, however, that cabinets with more or less 
elaborate carvings seemed to be more the vogue 
than in previous years, and, curious as to the 
reason, investigated. Presdwood (and other 
similar materials) was the answer; cabinet 
makers find that by the use of this product, 
molded into whatever design may be desired, 
they can give the rich appearance of carved 
wood at comparatively small cost. One of the 
companies manufacturing this type of material, 
the maker of “Burwood,” had an extensive dis- 
play at the radio show, and exhibited all man- 
ner of “carvings” suitable to be glued on to 
radio cabinets. A cabinet thus decorated pre- 


sents an attractive appearance, and is one of 
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the reasons for the growth of the “radio in 
furniture” idea. 

Always Seeking Something Better 


Radio, however, as it is manufactured today 
is much more than a piece of furniture. Its 
chassis design has advanced tremendously—to 
an extent startling to even the radio manufac- 
turers themselves. Television is, of course, the 
newest thing and gives great promise of achieve- 
ments to come, but still is in the experimental 
stage, although a television receiver is on the 
market and was on display in the show. The 
most far-reaching development, as far as the 
present is concerned, is the combination of radio 
and phonograph. Practically all the makers 
of console sets showed at least one combina- 
tion radio-phonograph and some combine the 
radio with automatic phonographs, in various 
stages of convenience and perfection. Then 
too there is the automatically tuned radio, and 
the radios which use synchronous motors to 
effect remote control. 

Tube manufacturers, also, continually are 
busy on improvements which should sell more 
radios, and more cabinets—and more tubes— 
and demonstrated this important feature of radio 
reception by several novel methods. Other ex- 
perimenters who are likely to have a _little- 
heralded part in the development of radio are 
the amateurs, the “hams” as they call them- 
selves, whose cabinet needs are for the more 
common American woods which can be dupli- 
cated in any good lumber yard, for these young 
men (and some of them are older men) may 
decide at any time to change their cabinets 
themselves. Most cities and towns have at 
least one of them, members of the American 
Radio Relay League, and that is why at this 


show the “hams” were able to send radiograms 
free to anybody anywhere; they sent one to 
Canton, China, for the writer and will get a 
reply back soon, they promised. 

There were many other interesting things at 
the radio show, but worthy of special mention 
is one development in merchandising. The day 
of the two-radio home is upon us. It is in 
line with the two-car and three-car talk of the 
automobile industry. It is possible because beau- 
tiful woods, cleverly used, make the radio a 
piece of furniture. It is partly responsible for 
the 24-hours-a-day production schedule of 
Clarion, in Chicago (Transformer Corporation 
of America) and the steadily increasing ac- 
tivity of Sparton, in Jackson, Mich. (Sparks- 
Withington Co.), which is 100,000 sets behind 
its schedule and expects to be in full normal 
production soon. 





Installs 30,000-Foot Capacity Mill 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Nov. 3.—A new 30,000- 
foot capacity Enterprise mill with 60-inch in- 
serted tooth saw, edger, trimmer and planer 
has been installed by R. A. Stoltz sixteen miles 
north of Laguna. Mr. Stoltz will manufacture 
Pondosa pine and some oak from a tract located 
on the slope of Mount Taylor. Much of the 
product of this plant is trucked to Albuquerque, 
a distance of 92 miles. This mill, which was 
manufactured by the Enterprise Co., Columbi- 
ana, Ohio, is equipped with a double carriage 
and can saw timbers 56 feet long. Mr. Stoltz 
operates under the name of Prince Lumber Co. 
He specializes in ties and dimension, and saws 
all clear timber into boards. 
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Illustration courtesy Cincinnati Times Star 


Model of monument to be erected in memory of pioneer lumberman 





Lengthening the Life of Bull Chain 


New York, Nov. 3.—The current issue of 
Oxy-Acetylene Tips carries an interesting ar- 
ticle concerning the experience of a lumber 
company on the Pacific coast in adding to the 
life of its bull chains. In these chains the weak- 
est point of every link is the eye, the part 
where adjoining links rub, and this company 
decided to prevent chain failures and reduce link 
replacement costs by building up the eyes of each 
link through welding by the oxy-acetylene pro- 
cess, using high quality manganese steel weld- 
ing rods. These bull chains, made of 2-inch 
round steel bars, are used for hauling the heavy 
logs into the mill and are in constant service. 
After two years of such heavy duty, the links 
wear down % inch at the eye. As each 14-inch 
link costs almost $5, to replace them with new 
ones would be extremely expensive so this mill 
makes the links as good as new by using ox- 
welding to build up the worn surface. This is 
done at a cost of less than $1, including labor 
and material charges. This process makes the 
life of each link practically unlimited and worn 
sections may be built up time after time over a 
period of many years. 

It is interesting to note that the current num- 
ber of Oxy-Acetylene Tips is its one-hundredth 
issue, it having appeared regularly each month 
for a little over eight years. 





Monument to Pioneer Lumberman 


SAGINAW, MicH., Nov. 3.—Designed by Rob- 
ert Aitken, of New York, the model of a monu- 
ment to be erected to the pioneer Michigan 
lumberman has been accepted and the sculptor 
expects to lay the foundation of the monument 
at an early date. This monument will be 
erected on the main Au Sable River in the 
Huron National Forest above Five Channels 
dam. The monument will be of bronze, with 
the figures approximately nine feet high, and 
will cost about $50,000. This sum has been 
contributed by descendants of the original Mich- 
igan lumber operators through a campaign led 


by William B. Mershon, of this city. 


In the model as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, the central 
figure is the land looker examining 
his compass while locating his land. 
To his right is the river man rest- 
ing on a peavy. To his left is the 
woods man with cross-cut saw and 
ax, looking up as though at a mighty 
ap determine in which direction he should 
all it. 

Rich in historical significance and artistic in 
design and execution, the monument will have 
a permanent forest background on the banks of 
the Au Sable, probably the most famous log- 
ging stream in American history, this for the 
reason that the Huron National Forest, in the 
midst of which it will stand, is being reforested 
at the annual rate of 15,000 acres. 

Robert Aitken, the sculptor who designed 
the monument, recently finished a memorial in 
Arlington National Cemetery, in honor of Maj. 
Gen. Hahn, who commanded the Thirty-Second 
Division in France during the World War. 





Softwood Imports in September 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 3.—According to 
figures supplied by the section of customs sta- 
tistics of the Department of Commerce to the 
Lumber Division, the softwood lumber imports 
into the United States during September, 1930, 
were as follows: 


Sawed lumber of fir, hemlock, spruce, pine 
or larch, dutiable; from Canada 36,523,000 
board feet; from Mexico 656,000 board feet; 
from Germany 100,000 board feet and from 
Nicaragua 7,000 board feet. 

Boards, planks, and deals in the rough or 
planed or dressed on one side, of fir, hem- 
lock, spruce, pine or larch, from Canada 33,- 
810,000 board feet, free of duty. 

Other kinds of softwood sawed lumber, free 
of duty; from Canada 3,971,000 board feet; 
from Spain 40,000 board feet. 
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Rated as a “‘Refined Tree Dealer”’ 


City, Oxta., Nov. 1—E. L. 
Connor, sales manager of Huntting- 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Vancouver, 
.. made a hole-in-one while playing golf 
on the Twin Hills 
course with Chet Stip- 
pich, Jim Wheeler and 
Roy Kendall, local lum- 
bermen, last week. Mr. 
Connor used a _ spoon, 
with a wood shaft, to 
make the lucky shot-— 


OKLAHOMA 
(Ted) 
Merritt 
B. C 





E. L. CONNOR, 
Vancouver, B. C.; 
Makes a Hole in One 





which makes it a lum- 
ber story all the way 
through. 

In writing the story 
for his paper a local 
newspaper man referred 





to Mr. Connor as a 
“visiting refined tree 
dealer,” which brought 


forth comment from him to the effect “I’ve 
been called many names in my day, but this 
is the first time I have been called a ‘Refined 
Tree Dealer.’ While of course we do manufac- 
ture ‘refined’ shingles, they are made of red 
cedar, instead of pine, as the local newspaper 
man had it.” 


Reforestation Law Upheld 


SHREvEPorT, La., Nov. 3.—A suit involving 
approximately $40,000 in back taxes_in which 
the Urania Lumber Co. was the plaintiff and 
the Louisiana Tax Commission the defendant 
has just been decided at Columbia, La., by Dis- 
trict Judge F. E. Jones in favor of the Urania 
Lumber Co. The controversy arose over the 
fact that the lumber company in 1913, under 
the law permitting such action, entered into an 
agreement with the State conservation depart- 
ment to place all of its cut-over pine lands in 
LaSalle, Winn and Caldwell parishes under 
contract for reforestation purposes with the 
understanding that the land would be assessed 
at $1 an acre for a period of 40 years, or, in 
effect, that the contract should expire in 1953. 
The law provides that such contracts shall not 
extend for a period of more than 50 years. 
Under the contract these lands had been used 
only for reforestation and had been assessed at 
$1 an acre since that time until the present 
State tax commission sought to abrogate the 
contract made with the conservation depart- 
ment and the lands were assessed at $4.25 an 
acre. The Urania Lumber Co. sued to have the 
action of the State tax commission set aside. 
The court set aside the commission’s action and 
fixed the assessment at the amount, $1 an acre, 
as originally agreed upon in the contract with 
the conservation department. 








School Gives Remodeling Course 


Wausau, Wis., Nov. 3.—A short course ar- 
ranged for people who plan to own their own 
home, or who wish to remodel or refurnish 
their present home is being given here at the 
Central Vocational evening school. The course 
consists of seven lessons, and is given entirely 
without charge. 

Suggestions for home building and home re- 
modeling are being offered in the course. The 
first session, held Oct. 30, was in charge of I. 
Obel, local architect, who took up the problem 
of planning a home, discussing location; types 
of home suitable to this climate; insulation; 
types of roofs; types of building construction; 
location of garage, and other exterior points of 
interest. Slides and colored photographs were 
used to illustrate the points of discussion. 

Discussion at the first meeting also took up 


important items in the interior of the home, 
such as the stairway, interior arrangement for 
the kitchen, suggestions for built-in cupboards. 

Financing of homes, plumbing and heating, 
painting and interior decoration and furnishing, 
and landscaping will be discussed at the ses- 
sions. At the final session the group will visit 
certain types of homes in the community in 
which the suggestions and ideas which have 
been studied have been carried out. 

The course has received a favorable reaction 
from the general public and local lumber deal- 
ers are taking a keen interest in the sessions, 
and in promoting attendance to the greatest 
extent. 





. . . . — J . 
Building Activity in Missouri 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 4.—The Missouri-Pa- 

cific Railroad has announced that it will spend 
$1,800,000 to build a 2,500,000-bushel grain ele- 
vator at Kansas City. This will be leased 
to the Continental Export Co., and will be 
ready for use by July 1, when next summer’s 
wheat crop will begin to pour into the nation’s 
bins and elevators. 

During the week ended Oct. 25, construction 
was begun, or contracts closed, for 43 new 
buildings in the greater St. Louis area. Of 
these, 31 are single and 2-family residences, 
two apartments, one store building, one club 
building, one warehouse, one garage, and six 
filling stations. 

The Globe-Democrat has been given a per- 
mit to build a structure to cost $1,000,000. The 
building will be five stories high. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has 
granted the Terminal Association of St. Louis 
a certificate of convenience and necessity for 
the construction, operation and maintenance of 
tracks, buildings, etc., incident to establishing 
a union station in East St. Louis. 

At Springfield, Mo., a horse and mule auc- 
tion building will be erected at the Union Stock 
Yards, to accommodate 600 head of stock. 

Eldon, Mo., has voted a bond issue for the 
erection of a $15,000 city hall. 





Mountain State Forest Festival 


E.xins, W. VA., Nov. 4.—For three days— 
Oct. 30 and 31 and Nov. 1—Elkins was the 
scene of an unusual bustle of activity, the occa- 
sion being the celebration of the first annual 
Mountain State Forest Festival. A feature was 
the formal opening of the “Seneca Trail,” this 
being a modern highway that has materially 
simplified the question of traveling throughout 
this section. This highway intersects the four 





i 


Eskimos Know Wood’s Value 


SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 3.—Quick to take 
advantage of every opportunity to present an 
argument in behalf of wood, E. W. Thompson 
jr., sales manager of the Peavy-Wilson Lym. 
ber Co., has made an item in a recent issue 
of a national publication the subject of a brief 
letter to the sales representatives of his com. 
pany. In his letter, Mr. Thompson said: 

In reading the issue of “Time” of Oct, 27 
I notice an interview with A. M. Stauning 
the prime minister of Denmark, shortly after 
his return from a trip to Greenland, which 
is Denmark’s only colony. Prime Minister 
Stauning mentioned among other things the 
following: ‘“Igloos are gradually disappear- 
ing as the Eskimos build neat wooden houses 
to take their place.” 

Greenland is a rocky country and other 
materials are no doubt easier to obtain and 
cheaper than wood. You will notice, how- 
ever, they are building frame houses and 
their experience no doubt teaches them that 
wood is a fine insulator and nonconductor of 
cold; therefore warmer than stone and other 
such substances. The Greenlanders should 


know. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Fire Causes $25,000 Loss 


Kent, Ount0, Nov. 3.—In a fire that recently 
destroyed two lumber sheds and a sash and door 
shed of the T. G. Parsons Lumber Co., the loss 
sustained was approximately $25,000 which an 
official of the company advises is fairly well 
covered with insurance. While no plans have 
been definitely made as yet, it is expected that 
these sheds will be rebuilt as soon as possible. 





Unusual Lander! Rellwey Accident 


WEstwoop, CAtir., Nov. 1.—When two 
Westinghouse 65-ton electric locomotives met 
head-on while pulling two logging trains on the 
railroad of the Red River Lumber Co. near 
here a peculiar combination of circumstances 
prevented loss of life or injury to the crews. 

The Red River railway is equipped with 
block signals and the train movements are con- 
trolled by a train dispatcher at Westwood and 
an assistant dispatcher at the west end.. In 
this case signals and orders were correct and 
the dispatchers and train crews were cleared 
of blame for the accident. The meeting oc- 
curred at sunset and the westbound engineer 
was blinded by the sun which was directly in 
his line of vision. This caused him to run 
past the stop board. 

The eastbound crew were pulling a heavy 
train of logs. They could see the other train 











How the two Red River railway locomotives looked after they met head-on near Westwood 


great east and west highways that cross. West 
Virginia. The festival program included auto- 
mobile parades, golf tournaments, flying circus, 
band concerts, historical pageants, tennis tour- 
naments, miniature golf tournaments, athletic 
contests, football games, the coronation of 
Queen Sylvia I, “Queen of the Forest,” and 
addresses by notables, including Gov. William 
G. Conley and ex-Gov. John J. Cornwell. G. H. 
Dornblazer is director-general of the Mountain 
State Forest Festival. 


as it rushed toward them and had time to 
bring their train to a full stop and jump to 
safety. The eastbound locomotive, standing 
still and backed by the heavy loads of logs, 
took most of the shock and received the more 
serious damage. The westbound crew, which 


could not see the danger ahead, were saved 
because their locomotive plowed into the east- 
bound locomotive and was not badly damaged. 
The fact that the westbound train was hauling 
a heavy tank car between the engine and the 
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empty logging cars saved the engine crew from 
being smashed by the logging cars which tele- 
scoped behind the tank car. | 

While the property loss was heavy, it is 
considered a miracle that no lives were lost. 
The locomotives were rebuilt in the Red River 
shops and returned to service. 

The photograph shows how the cab of the 
west bound locomotive received no damage as 
it crushed through the cab of the eastbound 
train and how the tank car acted as a buffer 
between the engine crew and the wrecked 


empties. aa 





Company Elects New Officers 


Ocpen, Utau, Nov. 1.—New officers of the 
Anderson Lumber Co. were elected at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors held here Oct. 24, 
necessitated by the recent death of Robert An- 
derson, who was president and general man- 


ef. 

Wesley W. Anderson, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the organization, becomes the 
general manager and also was elected a vice 
president. A. E. Anderson, of Logan, is the 
new president; S. S. Eccles, secretary-treasurer, 
and H. W. Brangham, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. Ross Anderson, of Logan, was 
elected to the board of directors. 

The new general manager, a brother of the 
late Robert Anderson, grew up in the organi- 
zation, which had its beginning at Logan as 
Anderson & Sons Co. He served as secretary- 
treasurer since 1919, coming to Ogden to make 
his home in 1927, when headquarters of the 
company were moved here from Logan. 

A. E. Anderson, the newly elected president, 
was one of the original partners at the time of 
the firm’s organization in 1890, and has been 
active in its operation since. 


Can’t Buy Willen They Can Sell 


McCook, Nes., Nov. 3.—According to A. 
Barnett, president of the Barnett Lumber Co., 
which, with associated companies, operates a 
line of retail lumber yards in Nebraska and 
Colorado, big crops are being harvested 
throughout the territory covered by these lum- 
ber yards, but are commanding “little” prices. 
Compared with former years, business is 20 to 
30 percent less. Building and loan companies, 
according to Mr. Barnett, are putting out no 
new loans and house building is practically at 
a standstill. 

At two points at which Barnett yards are 
operated, Indianola and Culbertson, local peo- 
ple are erecting fences for auction sales lots 
and building ringside seats for the public. The 
fencing and the material for these seats are 
being supplied by the Barnett yards. Comment- 
ing on the situation, Mr. Barnett said: “Lum- 
ber prices are low, but the dealers can’t buy 
unless they can sell.” 





Good Work of Business Bureau 


St. Louts, Mo., Nov. 4.—The Better Business 
Bureau of St. Louis held its annual luncheon 
at the Statler Hotel on Oct. 29 with an at- 
tendance of approximately 750 persons. The 
report of ‘Harry W. Riehl, general manager, 
showed that the organization was functioning 
in a very efficient manner. Requests for in- 
formation at the bureau increased 160 percent 
during the fiscal year ended Oct. 1, while the 
number of aftermath complaints and adjust- 
ments decreased 63 percent in the same period. 
The bureau served 25,605 persons and engaged 
in ninety-seven classes of merchandising activ- 
ity during the year, Mr. Riehl reported, and 
exposed a number of concerns in different lines 
of business whose methods were not legitimate. 
Mr, Riehl said considerable progress was expe- 
rienced in the development of the construction 
industries division, which is being sponsored by 
about twenty-four leaders in various phases of 
the construction industry. Charles Beckemeier, 
Gravois Planing Mill Co., was elected one of 
the new directors. The efficiency of the bureau 
incited much favorable comment. 


Aids Wood Drying Technique 


Manpison, Wis., Nov. 3.—The wood moisture 
balance, a simple device for reading directly the 
trend of moisture content of wood in the wood- 
working shop, dry shed, or storage shed, is a 
recent contribution of the United States For- 
est Products Laboratory to wood seasoning 
technique. The value of the device is based 
on the well known fact that there is a definite 
moisture content for wood—the equilibrium 
moisture content—corresponding to any given 
combination of relative humidity and tempera- 
ture; the equilibrium moisture content of wood 
in a room at 70 degrees F. and 30 percent rela- 
tive humidity is, for instance, a trifle over 6 
percent. 

For measuring the moisture content which 
the wood near by is attempting to reach—a good 
gage of the severity of drying conditions—read- 
ing of the balance is much more simple and 
direct than cutting and determining moisture 
content on wood samples or computing atmos- 
pheric humidity and corresponding wood mois- 








Wood moisture balance in use at the Forest 

Products Laboratory. The wood element, be- 

cause of its unwieldy length, has been cut in 
two. 


ture from wet-bulb and dry-bulb thermometer 
readings. 

The wood moisture balance consists essen- 
tially of any kind of simple balance on one side 
of which is suspended a strip of wood cut to 
a calculated weight of exactly 100 grams, 
ounces, or other convenient unit when oven 
dry. If the wood is thin—say an eighth of an 
inch in thickness—and its oven-dry weight is 
offset by a corresponding weight on the oppo- 
site side of the beam, the moisture which it 
picks up to come to equilibrium with the sur- 
rounding air can be determined directly in per- 
cent of oven-dry weight of the wood by bal- 
ancing the wood with weights added to the 100 
units already on the opposite side of the beam. 
In the case of a spring balance, subtracting the 
oven-dry weight of the wood from the reading 
would give the moisture percent. 

Equipped with a very thin strip of wood the 
wood moisture balance acts quickly enough to 
be said to show equilibrium moisture content 
practically at the moment of reading. Provided 
with a thicker piece which changes more slowly, 
any given reading averages the effect on the 
wood of atmospheric conditions for some time 
(length of time increasing with thickness of the 
wood) previous to the reading. When special 


sensitiveness is desired it is best to use sapwood 
of a species which responds quickly to moisture 
changes. 


Start Business; Confident of Future 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 3.—The latest addition 
to the lumber fraternity in Houston is Thomp- 
son-White-SoRelle, which has established a 
wholesale and retail lumber business on Leland 
Avenue. Even before its new yard was formally 
opened, this concern reported a satisfactory 
business developing. J. C. Thompson, Hill P. 
White and Sam E, SoRelle are the three part- 
ners in the company, of which Mr. Thompson is 
president. All of them have been residents of 
Houston for many years. Commenting on the 
outlook for business, Mr. Thompson said: 

Optimism prevails throughout this section. 
We have passed the turn in the lane, and busi- 
ness men in general will find that conditions 
will strengthen steadily. We feel that no bet- 
ter time could be found for launching our new 
enterprise than right now. In my 46 years 
in Houston I have seen its citizens pass tri- 
umphantly through various periods of depres- 
sion, and I have no doubt the recovery which 
already has started will be steady and sensi- 
bly rapid. 


Postpone Good-Will Tour Plans 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 4.—The meeting that 
had been called by E. A. Frost and A. J. Peavy, 
local lumber manufacturers, to be held here to- 
day, for the purpose of outlining plans for some 
good-will and business inspiration tours, has 
been postponed to a date to be designated later. 
In making this announcement, Mr. Peavy said 
that the postponement is due to a meeting of 
the executive committee of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, to be held in 
Chicago this week, which he and Mr. Frost will 
attend. 











Increasing Kiln Facilities 


KENILWorTH, N. J., Nov. 3.—The Protexol 
Corporation, of this city, manufacturer of fire- 
proof lumber, is increasing its facilities through 
the installation of two new Moore cross circula- 
tion kilns and at the same time is remodeling 
three old-type kilns to the Moore cross circula- 
tion system. All of these kilns will be used to 
dry lumber after it has been through the fire- 
proofing process. This corporation uses its own 
fire-proofing formula in treating lumber. The 
treating process, of course, is a secret one and 
both green and thoroughly dry lumber may be 
treated. After treatment the lumber (generally 
hardwoods such as oak, walnut, etc., although 
some softwoods are treated) will be placed in 
the high-powered cross circulation kilns and 
dried on very low kiln temperatures, using an 
enormous volume of air recirculated through the 
loads and reversed at regular intervals. Due 
to the volatile properties of the chemicals used 
in the fire-proofing process, it is necessary to 
use unusually low temperatures in drying lum- 
ber so treated. 

Engineers of the Protexol Corporation have 
found that the Moore system of “controlled 
air drying” in high powered cross circulation 
kilns is especially adapted to drying lumber 
of this kind. By the use of this system the lum- 
ber is dried in minimum time without disturbing 
the fire-proofing chemicals, 





9 - ° e e 
It’s Bargain Time for Building 
(Continued from front page) 
the cost survey and the publicity campaign 
which is making the results known far and 
wide. 

This comparison was obtained by the bank- 
ing group in the course of a survey of commod- 
ity prices, the results of which are being pub- 
lished in advertisements over the signatures of 
the member banks in the principal newspapers 
of the State. The purpose of the campaign is 
to help stimulate business by bringing to the 
attention of the public the opportunities for eco- 
nomical buying offered by present prices. 
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Southern Loggers Delve Into Varjo, 


Standardization of Scaling Rules, Use of Modern Machin ery 


New Oreans, La., Nov. 3.—Establishment 
of logging engineering courses in southern uni- 
versities 30 years ago would have meant mil- 
lions of dollars to the lumber industry, declared 
C. C. Sheppard, of Clarks, La., president of the 
Southern Pine Association, during the opening 
session of the twentieth annual Southern Log- 
ging Association here last Tuesday. Mr. Shep- 
pard told the logging superintendents that such 
courses would have meant a lot to them as 
they could have had technical information in- 
stead of having to depend entirely upon the 
school of hard knocks. The opening session 
was devoted principally to discussions of log 
scaling and the logging of piling and poles. 
[Note: A brief report of the first day’s sessions 
appeared on page 45 of the Nov. 1 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR.] 

The meeting opened with the address of Pres- 
ident J. F. Woods, Wier Long Leaf Lumber 
Co., Wiergate, Tex., who pointed out that log- 
ging superintendents learn from their own ex- 
periences and what they obtain from one an- 
other in the annual meetings. There is a con- 
dition in the industry today, he said, to meet 
which requires more thought and more effort 
in handling every department of business than 
ever before. Safety of men and equipment in 
work must be considered, and in addition the 
most economical methods of supplying logs to 
the miil must be worked out to help justify its 
operation. The members were urged to be free 
in exchange of ideas in order to bring about 
the solution of difficulties. 

Secretary-treasurer James Boyd’s report was 
next in order. He referred to the first meeting 
20 years ago, attended by thirty-eight logging 
superintendents, and pointed out that free dis- 
cussions of problems have always featured their 
meetings. The organization was shown to be 
in a sound financial condition. Mr. Boyd then 
read a paper prepared by Allen W. Corwin on 
the scaling of logs. 


Opportunity for Log Rule Standardization 


There is a good opportunity for standardiza- 
tion in log rules, according to Mr. Corwin, 
scaler of weights and measures for Allegheny 
County, New York, whose paper classified the 
Doyle scale as one of the most inaccurate rules 
in existence. This scale is used by careful buy- 
ers, because of its large over-run, particularly 
in the smaller logs, the superintendents were 
told. The new State law in New York pre- 
scribing the International log rule based on one- 
fourth inch kerf was enacted with the support 
of the farm bureau, the department of markets, 
and other agencies and was put over because no 
man had nerve enough to stand on the floor of 
the legislature or committee room and defend 
anything so grossly unfair as the log rules 
(Doyle) in use, declared Mr. Corwin. The 
Doyle rule, it was stated, can not be used be- 
cause its variant is not constant, a different 
allowance for over-run being required for vari- 
ous sized logs. Mr. Corwin quoted some com- 
parisons of board feet under various rules and 
quoted various authorities’ opinions on them. 
Improved manufacturing brings a greater board 
feet yield from smaller logs now predominat- 
ing, calling for use of a better scale. 

Logging superintendents were urged by E. R. 
Greenlaw, Louisiana Motor Truck Association, 
to lend their efforts in obtaining reductions in 
State license taxes on trucks for the benefit of 
their contractors. Savings may be effected by 
presenting the case to departmental heads, he 
stated; and taking the matter up with legisla- 
tors also brings beneficial results. Mr. Green- 
law cited savings amounting to $200,000 a year 





for four years obtained in Louisiana by depart- 


mental rulings on truck and trailer classifica- 
tions. 


Anticipated Over-run Causes Failures 


Lumbermen have failed in the past because 
their anticipated “over-run” did not “cut out” 
and failure due to poor estimates of possible 
over-run will become increasingly prevalent, 
declared B. R. Lexen, forest measurement ex- 
pert of the United States Forest Service, in a 
paper read to the logging convention by E. L. 
Demmon, director of the Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station, New Orleans. Mr. Lexen 
made a strong plea for the adoption of the In- 
ternational rule to displace Doyle, Scribner, 
and others, stating that objection to log rules 
“was not their number, but rather the fact that 
no two of them could be found which gave 
identical or even consistent results for the same 
sized logs.” By selecting a rule, he said, a log 
could be made to have any desired volume of 
board measurement. 

C. C. Sheppard, of Clarks, La., president of 


the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, next spoke. He 


| declared the logging 
superintendents should 
attend the Southern 


Pine Association meet- 
ings in order that they 
might become familiar 





OSCAR MARSAN, 
Apalachicola, Fla. ; 


Elected First Vice 
President 





with the problems fac- 
| ing the industry. He 
referred to the log scale 
discussion, stating that 
to his mind the scale is 
but a means of paying 
the men, in which case 
it would be known 
whether they were getting too much or not. The 
time is coming, he predicted, that the log scale 
will no longer be used. “The use of the log scale 
contributes no small amount to the instability of 
our business,” Mr. Sheppard stated, citing a 
recent hardwood timber purchase for illustra- 
tion in which the announced price was entirely 
out of line if an accurate scale were used. The 
woods’ end, he said, is the most important end 
of the business and too many operators try to 
run it from the city and don’t know the woods’ 
problems. If the universities of the South had 
instituted courses in logging engineering 30 
years ago it would have meant millions of dol- 
lars, he declared; “it would have meant much 
to you men who have graduated from the school 
of hard knocks.” Mr. Sheppard declared the 
loggers of the West have tremendous problems 
which require the finest of equipment. “We 
have had progress here,” he said, “but real 
progress has been made out there. Low log- 
ging costs prevail there.” 


Discussion on Logging Scales 


General discussion on log scales followed. 
George McAfee, Pearl River Valley Lumber 
Co., said he used the Doyle-Scribner in buying 
small logs. Oscar Marsan, of Jerome Sheip & 
Co., said the men here could log as cheaply as 
the West with the big logs. Mr. Marsan asked 
for good methods to scale a tree length log, 
running 60 feet. Mr. Demmon suggested fig- 


uring it into short logs of 16 to 20 feet; aj 
Government logs in the South are figured jn 
short lengths; a 20-foot log as two 10-foot logs 
etc. W. W. Goodson, of Hillyer Deutsch Eq. 
wards (Inc.), said he figured logs both ways, 
V. H. Sonderegger, forest engineer, suggested 
using 16-foot lengths to figure logs from 48 
feet, board measure, up; that the board measure 
in a log would depend on what it was to be 
used for, which determines over-run; that ex- 
port manufacturing ran different. “Build up 
your own system to meet the job,” he con- 
cluded. W. W. Goodson said scales are the 
means to an end, and each job may be differ. 
ent. 
Cutting Poles and Piling 


With the exception of Western Electric speci- 
fications, poles are all cut to certain butt and 
top diameter measurements, according to 
Scherer Preston, of A. A. Preston & Co., Brew- 
ton, Ala., who gave the logging superintend- 
ents some practical data on this phase of lum- 
bering. Trees with one or more reverse crooks, 
a short crook, or a succession of crooks should 
not be taken, he said, and bunched knots at the 
top will cause inspectors to find a reason for 
rejection. Sweep should not exceed one inch 
each way in 10 feet. The way to determine 
sweep is to hold the tape to each end of the 
log and measure the distance out. In timber 
of uniform growth, the butt takes care of it- 
self if the top is adequate in size. Cutting 
must be above ground swell, because of objec- 
tions. Logging and pole cutting at the same 
time are efficient because those trees not suit- 
able for poles or piling can be cut into logs. 

Said Mr. PrResTON: We pay our cutters $2.50 
a day, finding it preferable to 4 cent or \% cent 
a lineal foot; we allow 30 minutes for filing; 
the cutters furnish their own tools; they are 
not required to chop limbs after felling; poles 
for creosoting must have the inner skin peeled 
with a hoe after outer bark is removed; the 
creosote can not penetrate the skin after drying. 
We pay ™% cent a lineal foot for clean peeling 
and ™% cent for large piling; butt ends are 
bunched in direction of haul from the woods; on 
hauls of four miles or over trucks should be used. 
Pay for hauling is determined by pole size and 
length of haul. One cent per lineal foot for up 
to 7 miles for 5- and 6-inch top poles not over 
40 feet long; 1% cents a foot for 7 to 12 miles’ 
haul for 7-inch tops not over 40 feet; 1% cents 
for up to 7 miles, on 7-inch tops not over 40 
feet; 1% cents for over 7 to 12 miles for 7-inch 
top poles; 2 cents for 7 miles or less for 8-inch 
tops not over 40 feet; 2%4 cents for 7 to 12 miles, 
8-inch top poles and piling; 2% cents for all 
tops sizes for 45 feet or more long, irrespective 
of distance; 2% cents for 7 miles or less on 
8-inch tops. Buck teams to be furnished by 
truck owner. 

The cost of producing a 7-inch top, 35 feet 
long, was given as follows: Stumpage, 35 
cents; cutting, 18 cents; peeling, 18 cents; 
hauling, 53 cents; loading, 22 cents; overhead, 
10 cents; total, $1.56. For this size pole the 
price is 7 cents a lineal foot or a profit of 
84 cents on the above figures. Prices for poles 
and piling this year are unusually low in his 
territory, said Mr. Preston, because some pro- 
ducers are willing to give them away. He 
reported the ownership of hauling equipment 
inadvisable but considered it good business 
for a concern to have its own cutting and 
peeling tools and loading equipment. 


Nothing was said in the previous paper about 
rejects, said D. R. Durant, Swift-Hunter Lum- 
ber Co., Atmore, Ala., who spoke on his expe- 
periences in piling and poles. A man has to 


figure rejects and include them in costs, he said. 
Several years ago, said Mr. Durant, his com- 
pany had some suitable timber in Monroe 
County, Alabama, and it looked like everyone 
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arious Problems at Twentieth Annual 
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wanted to go into the pole and piling business 
and buy from the company. It was not equipped 
to handle the work then, and so held off, but 
jater let a contract with a piling concern on a 
lineal basis. 


Mr. DuRANT said: On stumpage it ran 4 
cents a foot on smaller poles, 8 cents on 80-foot, 
and $15 a stick on a 90-foot pile. Eight thou- 
sand sticks passed in a year paid $40,000 for 
stumpage. When the work started the com- 
pany had to fight cutters from racing the tim- 
ber; high stumpage resulted, up to 24 inches 
when 12 inches was regular; couldn’t furnish 
a tree over the turpentine percentage; would 
jump butt; would take a good straight tree, 
cut back to 9 inches and leave 7-foot pole in 
top in the woods. Cars had to be loaded so that 
the main line wouldn’t turn back. To switch to 
main line is a difficulty as the cars would go 
anywhere, but put a full load on a double car 
and it would spread the track on curves. The 
company had trouble collecting and sometimes 
had to unload cars. Contractors cutting outside 
specifications were cured by charging them 25 
cents a stump; also a fine was put on large 
sticks which broke them of the habit. 

We found, said Mr. Durant, it took a lot of 
my time and my assistant’s time, as well as 
office time, making collections. The work was 
studied and figured, then taken over, the con- 
clusion being if the piling men could make 
money the company could. Said Mr. Durant: 
We run two or three saws; pay 1 cent for 
rough peel; 1% cents for clean peel, both all 
sizes; pay 1% cents a mile for ordinary haul 
and 1% cents for extra long; did our own load- 
ing, two to four cars a day; cost % cent to 
% cent for loading; used an American loader 
later, getting 5 to 10 loads a day, or as fast as 
the inspector could handle. Every car shipped 
has completely itemized statement of its value 
and all costs figured, including all chargeable 
items. Loading small stuff put the company in 
the hole but on the long ones it made money— 
from $50 to $150 on a long pole car. 

On being questioned Mr. Durant added that 
the contractor paid the cost of culls; there is 
much B&better in poles and if the market is 
good they go to the lumber end; cuts nothing 
in 14-inch stuff, but a lot of 10-inch on 40, 45 
and up to 50 feet. If peeler worked on a cull 
he doesn’t get paid; culls sent to mill; keeps 
logging ahead so can haul back; six months 
ahead at the outside; cuts on orders only. 


J. F. Woops, of Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., 
said: Just started on poles and piling; makes 
log cuts two weeks ahead of poles; gets three to 
five cars a week; used one skid, one skid team 
and one man; pays 65 cents per 100 lineal feet 
for peeling; pay two men 25 cents a tree to cut; 
runs 35 to 80 feet but about 45-foot average; 
using loader; cuts a reasonable skid haul back 
for spur; few culls so far, sends them to mill. 
On questioning, he said: Getting mostly poles 
now; up to 16 inches; about one-third of the 
small log left in top and would make poor lum- 
ber; up to 30 inches in turpentine. 


D. R. DuRANT said his company’s trade takes 


10 percent turpentine now; uses 4 or 5 years in 
this operation. 


Logging of white cedar or juniper poles was 
described by C. C. Beattie, of Southern White 
Cedar Pole Co., Blountstown, Fla., in a paper 
read for him by Secretary Boyd. 

The logger at this particular time faces a 
greater responsibility than ever before, but he 
will not fail, declared Clarence Vandercook, of 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Ryderwood, Wash., in 
a letter to the association. Mr. Vandercook is 
a former president and was an active figure in 
the annual meeting for years. He said, in part: 


Conditions are always changing. Important 


decisions must be made quickly and correctly, 
and the fact that many of you have been in the 
fame year after year has been a test of your 
ability in meeting and conquering problems. But 
now, more than ever before, it is strictly up to 


the logger—as the costs originate under his su- 
pervision it naturally follows that reduction in 
cost should start at the same place—and I can 
not help but wonder sometimes if each of us 
is doing his dead level best to get costs down 
to a minimum. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Interest in the tests of chemicals for preven- 
tion of sap stain and fungi in logs now being 
made by the Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion was evidenced by the logging superintend- 
ents following a talk on the work by Ralph M. 
Lindgren, assistant pathologist of the bureau 
of plant industry. Mr. Lindgren’s talk, which 
was the first at the Tuesday afternoon session, 
was a summary of the experiments conducted 
during the year, both as to logs and lumber. 
He first gave a technical description of the 
fungi, comparing the processes of rot and stain, 
and the activity of insects. 

Results of the tests on lumber (recently re- 
ported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) were 
narrated, and the loggers advised that those be- 
ing made on logs are to be concluded Dec. 1. 
Mr. Lindgren _ stated 
that preliminary tests in- F 
dicated that _ several 
treatments are effective 
against decay and stain 
fungi and that if insects 
are not a factor efficient 
control can be accom- 
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plished at low cost by 
spraying the ends and 
exposed places. An ef- 
ficient treatment would 
have wide application in 
the South, he © said. 
Replying to questions 
he said: 

Borax is used in the same manner as soda; 
soda is satisfactory on pine but not hardwood; 
about same cost; log treatment operations may 
eliminate end racking and steaming, a chemical 
treatment at cheaper rate is saving a lot of 
money; if stain fungi already in log interior, 
will stay there; use of portable vat for immer- 
sion impractical because of increased labor; in- 
sects not active in banking period; exposed 
places, including splinters, require treatment; 
checks offer entrance to fungi if damaged at 
stump and in water next day; several treat- 
ments for tupelo gum look good but experiments 
not completed yet; don’t recommend spraying en- 
tire log now, end enough to March; end treat- 
ment very cheap, 5 cents or 6 cents log scale 
or 10 cents to 12 cents a thousand feet log scale, 
labor and all; entire log run to 20 cents a thou- 
sand feet. 


The logging superintendents, in discussion, 
stated that if the treatment eliminated sap stain 
in logs it would be cheap. 


Talks on Boiler Troubles 


Boiler troubles start on the inside, declared 
T. P. McLaughlin, of Southern Products Cor- 
poration, New Orleans, who, after giving an 
extended talk on the chemical side of deteriora- 
tion from unsuitable water, advised the logging 
men that simple treatment to prevent trouble is 
inexpensive. It is not necessary to purchase 
water, but rather the treatment of available 
water for use is recommended, he said. 

A motion picture depicting selective logging 








was shown by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, this being followed by a brief talk by H. N. 
Wheeler, a lecturer for the service. Mr. Whee- 
ler emphasized the many acres fit only for 
growing trees and not needed for agriculture. 

A motion picture showing the production of 
wire rope was next presented by the American 
Steel & Wire Co. 

The afternoon session closed with a talk on 
the use of “Caterpillar” tractors in logging by 
J. H. Howell and W. K. Cox, of the Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Co. Mr. Howell sketched the work 
done by his company in studying the needs of 
southern loggers, and those elsewhere, in order 
to produce a machine to fit conditions. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Motion pictures showing “Caterpillar” trac- 
tors in action on southern logging stands opened 
the day’s program. They were followed with 
additional motion pictures showing the use of 
the power saw. 

The power saw, according to J. R. Carr, of 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., will 
not cut labor ‘costs but will effect a saving by 
getting lower stumps, with benefit to skidding, 
and by getting more of the best section of the 
tree into the log. He said: 

Our concern has been using saws for 18 
months; when started put sawing up 35 cents 
over old method; now reduced to about same 
cost; average price 64 cents a thousand, includ- 
ing overhead; pay 20 cents for cutting up after 
felling; stumps used to be 14 inches, tried for 
10 or 12 inches, but now 4 inches; low stump 
no more trouble than high; cuts 600 trees a day 
and saves 8 inches on each one; no trouble logs 
fouling on stumps in skidding. 

Answering questions he said: Runs four saws 
and pays $3 to $3.50 a day; gets two logs from 
tree; first cut 32 to 43 feet; recommends for 
hardwoods though he is in pine as he contracts 
hardwood end; no trouble cutting up; men mak- 
ing as much money as they used to; low stump 
grades 75 percent good; defects about same as 
other methods; pays sawyers $3.50 to $4 a 
day; can’t get savings in dollars and cents but 
used to run four lines on skidder, now has two; 
got away from splinters with training of crew; 
doesn’t cut leaning trees for right of way with 
power saw as not enough to be worth while, 
ean handle leaning tree as well as flathead if 
time taken; has regular filer; bigger saving 
through low stumps in hardwood than in pine; 
saw now handled by big company able to guar- 
antee and trained man to be borrowed from 
Pastman, Gardiner to instruct woodsmen in use. 


Committee Appointments 


A nominating committee composed of J. D. 
Keys, W. W. Goodson, and J. S. Lee was 
named. The resolutions committee named in- 
cluded A. M. Lowery, George McAfee, and 
E. H. Stevens. 

L. R. Gulley, of Natalbany Lumber Co., 
Natalbany, La. in speaking on “Logging With 
Teams and Trucks and Getting Away From 
Old Methods” said: 


Will move from low swampy country to hills 
of. Feliciana Parish; sees different logging con- 
ditions ahead; has seen considerable change in 
methods in seven or eight years in logging end; 
formerly in mill end; used to be 75 percent 
skidder—mule teams, oxen; last two or three 
years reversed and now uses 75 mule and ox 
teams, trucks and tractors. 

Mr. Gulley stated that in Feliciana Parish his 
concern is paying $1.50 to $1.75 for felling, but 
he could not see how with present market con- 
ditions it could afford it; wondered if tree saw 
was very good in hilly country and could it saw 
for less than paid there; high cost account of 
hills, calling for experienced hands to prevent 
pulling splinters and bursting trees; began put- 
ting away old methods, starting a few years 
ago; now using drag line P. & H. machine in 
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spur track then in low, swampy country; found 
could build better grade with less money. 

Replying to D. R. Durant, he said he didn’t 
think drag line machine would pay on a small 
operation, one mile a month with light grading 
unless there were other uses such as clean mill 
pond; is now filling in main line 30-foot bridges 
with dirt over concrete pipe; loading on trucks 
would be cheaper if crews were kept busy. 

F. H. Drerkxs, Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kansas City, said he had used the machine but 
hit rocks and hard ground; had to go back to 
trucks. 

Safety in Logging 

Organized safety effort in the woods will 
produce consistent safety for men, declared M. 
Francis, of T. H. Mastin & Co., Mobile, Ala., 
who advised the logging men, in talking on 
“Logging Safety” that spasmodic effort does 
not bring permanent results. Mr. Mastin gave 
a careful summation of safety steps to be 
taken in each phase of the woods operation, in- 
cluding the general organization and practices 
to be followed in the track layer and steel 
gangs, the pile driver crew, on bridges and 
trestles, in the section crew, among the log 
sawyers, around the skidder, and in loading. 
He emphasized the value of first aid treatment, 
and skill in its application. 

The foreman is the key to success in safety 
work, according to George McAfee, of Pearl 
River Valley and Marietta Lumber companies, 
Canton, Miss., who spoke on creating a “safety 
mind” among the woods crews. The foreman, 
said Mr. McAfee, must be thoroughly sold on 


H. Sheip Co. (Inc.), Apalachicola, Fla. 
Second vice president—George McAfee, Pearl 
River Lumber Co., Canton, Miss. 


Secretary-treasurer—James Boyd, New Or- 
leans, La. 

State vice presidents—Alabama, W. L. Woo- 
ten, Sipsey Valley Lumber Co., Buehl, Ala.; 
Arkansas, R. L. Davis, Southern Lumber Co., 
Warren, Ark; Florida, A. M. Lowery, Bagdad 
Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad; Fla.; Louisiana, 
J. S. Lee, Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La. ; 
Mississippi, J. R. Carr, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss.; Oklahoma, J. M. Campbell, Choc- 
taw Lumber Co., Broken Bow, Okla.; Texas, U. 
Z. Youngblood, Long Bell Lumber Co., Doucette, 
Texas; Virginia, J. M. Camp, Camp Manufactur- 
ing Co., Franklin, Va. 

A resolution was adopted endorsing the pro- 
gram for observance of the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington, scheduled 
for February, 1932, it being pointed out in the 
meeting that as Washington was a logging 
superintendent there was a tie between the 
organization and the country’s first president, 
dating from his supervision of logging in 
Dismal Swamp, Va. 

A resolution of appreciation to the Clyde 
Iron Works for furnishing badges for the meet- 
ing was adopted. 


Use of Bonus Plan in Cutting Costs 


Placing of responsibility for efficiency and 
lowering of costs on the shoulders of the per- 
sonnel by budgetary control with a gain in the 
way of a bonus from savings for departments 








said Mr. Marsan, who added: Use of gas ma. 
chine eliminates difficulty in getting fuel; Bas 
skidder easily moved from barge to land, is flex. 
ible; has one steam machine that burns slabs 
from mill. 


In discussing boarding the woods c¢ 
D. R. Durant said: 


We keep the steel gang camp and one at head 
of the line; allow the men 50 cents a day jg 
they board out; cost 55 cents to 65 cents q day 
to feed; pay $1.60 and board for drops; $1.39 
to $1.50 to spikers; the cost for feeding covers 
all that expense; allow commissary 5 percent 
on wholesale price for handling supplies; 
kitchen raises hogs; little fresh meat furnisheq 
as found it doesn’t pay; plenty of beans, 


Logging Small Cypress Swamps 


In a paper on logging small cypress Swamps 
read for J. P. Wilson, of the Wilson-Otwelj 
Corporation, Jacksonville, the use of “Cater. 
pillar” tractors is described in part. Mr, 
Wilson said: 


We have two “Caterpillar” 30’s, one with 
double and one with single drum, equipped with 
Willamette-Ersted skidders; in timber passed 
over 20 to 30 years ago in original cut and vir- 
gin conditions prevail; cut trails back to tim- 
ber and the company lays corduroy road with 
poles; sometimes use when floating; has taken 
machines half mile back from edge, pulling from 
rig tree for 500 feet with one drum; pull from 
there 500 feet farther with two-drum machine; 
operation repeated to swamp edge, sometimes 
four pulls made; in rehaul can handle 30,000 to 
40,000 feet in 10 hours; 10,000 to 15,000 is good 
day’s work in bunching; take tree length out 
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Scenes typical of those shown in moving pictures of southern logging operations. 
marsh near Jacksonville, Ark. Right: 


the program, and must be impressed that he is 
held responsible for it in his department. 

“It would surprise you to know that you 
have a good number of employees, even among 
your common labor that can make worthy 
talks,” said A. A. Adams, of the Denkmann 
Lumber Co., Poplarville, Miss., in telling of 
safety work among his woodsmen. The safety 
campaign, he said, is carried on through meet- 
ings in which the men are encouraged to get 
up and talk on making the work safe. The 
operation, he reported, has in the neighborhood 
of 300 men in normal times, but paid but $723 
for accidents in 13 months during which the 
safety work has been effective. The negroes 
are reached through their religion, said Mr. 
Adams, who also stated that banquets are held 
for employees every two or three months, the 
expense being borne by the safety department. 

L. P. Lowery, of the J. M. Griffin Lumber 
Co., Holopaw, Fla., reported that it had ex- 
perienced but one lost time woods accident in 
two years. It has a meeting once a month. 
The bookkeeper gets out a cost statement each 
month that shows each department in detail, he 
said, and accident costs are charged against 
the several departments. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
At the closing sessions Wednesday afternoon 
officers were elected as follows: 


President—D. R. Durant, Swift-Hunter Lum- 
ber Co., Atmore, Ala. 


First vice president—Oscar Marsan, Jerome 
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is effective in lowering costs, said George 
Drolet, logging engineer of Tuscaloosa, Ala., in 
a paper read for him by Secretary Boyd. He 
urged the weeding out of slackers, co-operation 
from the entire personnel, use of contract 
trucks under present conditions, where they 
are offered cheap, and scrapping of old ideas. 

Use of the bonus plan to speed up work 
and effect savings of a day’s fuel and similar 
expenses was described by R. L. Davis, South- 
ern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., who stated he 
had succeeded in having the men do the week’s 
work in one day less. “We used to log six 
days and repair on Sunday morning,” he said. 
“Then we told the men to log the six-day job 
in five days, repair on Saturday morning, go 
fishing Saturday afternoon and rest on Sunday. 
We pay the same for the week but we save 
on fuel etc., that would be utilized on the extra 
day.” 

Use of the gasoline power skidder was de- 
scribed by Oscar Marsan, of Jerome H. Sheip 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. He said. 

Went into swamp 18 months ago; run 2,000 
to 5,000 per acre; had to get in during high 
water; put in gas machine and laid off five 
men; can move in 20 to 25 minutes; gas skidder 
way ahead of steam; mounted on 10x10’s 16- 
foot and moves self; has 200 horsepower Clyde, 
Leroy and others; gets out 110 pieces a day, all 
full tree; skids up to 2,500 and 3,000 but gets 
down to 2,000 feet; uses 55 gallons of gas a 
day; cut costs down from $18 to $9. 

Gum boats are operated to pick up sunken 
logs, as a large percentage must be cared for, 


“Caterpillar” Ten snaking hardwood log taken from 
“Caterpillar” Sixty logging with wagons in Georgia swamps 
» gging { 


unless too big to handle and cut for trucks at 
swamp edge; uses wheel balance carts with 
tractors as far as 3 miles to road. 


On grading without teams, W. W. Goodson, 
of Hillyer, Deutsch, Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, 
La., said: 

Constructed 14 miles railroad grade in 150 
working days; crossed three small streams at 
right angles, calling for heavy grade through 
bottoms; grade between bottoms through open 
pine country, moderately hilly, with several deep 
cuts; handled average 8,088.47 cubic yards per 
mile; 754.92 cubic yards per day. Cost cov- 
ered clearing right-of-way, dynamiting stumps, 
dressing dump, depreciation, getting men to and 
from work, and general operations. 


In his paper on handling log contractors, 
read by Secretary Boyd, H. W. Henley, of 
Adams-Newell Lumber Co., Deemer, Miss., 
said: 

Be specific on what duties contractors are to 
perform; tell them to start with company rules 
on ramping; puts scale on end of log so con- 
tractor can see what he is getting; keeps scale 
book posted so can tell contractor what he did 
the day before; handles feed and grocery Or- 
ders promptly ; logs ramped at not over 45 feet 
from track; anything over that not scaled until 
skidded in. 


On being questioned Mr. Goodson said: 

Used Link-Belt machine with 40-foot boom; 
deepest cut 10 feet and made two runs there; 
some gravel but no rock; machine fixed for use 
as anything; work done for less than one-half 
of team cost; railroad men figure 2-way dirt; 
we figured one-way ; when reached hill had filled 
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pehind already ; truck combination might be 
good but it would take a number of trucks to 
keep Up. P : 

Laying Tracks in Gumbo 

In discussing laying tracks in gumbo, U. Z. 
Youngblood, of Long-Bell Lumber Co., Dou- 
cette, Tex., said 

Has a mile to build now; puts 18 to 24 inches 
of sand in; on spurs uses brush; on main line 
where will run a few yards takes gumbo out, 
puts tracks down and hauls dirt in, raising 
track; found this cheapest way; has tried pol- 
ing; tried to burn. Questioned, he said he had 
tried poles endways and then dirt; found ties 
settled through and had tendency to slip. 

J. F. Woops said: Tried putting poles down; 
spiked track to them, then raised with dirt; 
took no gumbo out; found it worked. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD said: Ten up one day, 10 
down the next; pays $3. 

W. W. Goopson said: Pays by the rail and 
men earn more, 

Mr. Woops said: 


Pays $2.25; gets 5 up and 


down; uses half and half, hardwood and pine 
ties; pays 9 cents for pine, two sides; hard- 
woods 22 cents, four sides. 


Mr. Goopson said: Pays 25 cents up rail and 
35 cents down; pays 7 cents more if full spiked; 
uses 18 to 20 ties to rail on spurs. 


GEORGE MCAEE said: Drops a pole then a tie 
etc., levels up; gets 10 ties to rail and spikes all. 

Mr. Goopson said: Doing that now; uses 18- 
foot pole. 


FreD Dierks, of Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kansas City, said: Is in‘hills now; has trouble 
with trucks in hills; bog in wet weather; 
cheaper than teams but a six months’ opera- 
tion; when uses trucks has to lay teams up; 
uses trucks long hauls dry weather and teams 
for close-in work in winter time; has four small 
skidders; pulls trucks out of canyons; uses gas 
skidders; up to 5,000 an acre timber; 90 percent 
Arkansas short pine; all short logs; one mill 
cuts 50 to 90; uses Doyle scale; puts spurs up 
the canyons; all white labor; steel gangs sur- 
face sometimes; don’t use machine; 20 miles 
apart; tries work a day and move a day; in 


extreme case 100 miles to mills and then bring 
in only best logs; running five days now; did 
run two bands days and one nights; night run 
discontinued. 


In assuming the chair after election to the 
presidency, Mr. Durant thanked the loggers for 
their confidence. He said he was impressed 
with what the delegates had pointed out—that 
whether a company makes money or not lies 
with a logging superintendent and his men. 
“We should accept the challenge,” he declared, 
“and meet it. If the sawmill men can’t meet 
us we will have to get the logs to them as 
cheaply as possible and it will be up to them 
to do the rest. Years ago the logging man just 
cut the logs, then dumped them into the river 
or ditch; today we have to use science, giving 
up the catch-as-catch-can methods. As condi- 
tions change we must meet them with new 
methods and machinery.” He urged the log- 
gers to support the organization and work for 
another successful meeting next year. 


Association Services for Small Pine Mills 


New Orveans, La., Nov. 3.—Special services 
now offered to small mills by the Southern Pine 
Association will be made available to operators 
in southern Alabama as a result of a meeting 
in Montgomery on Oct. 28, according to A. S 
Boisfontaine, assistant secretary of the associa- 
tion. “The extension of these services,” he ex- 
plained, “is predicated upon the subscription for 
them by a sufficiently large number of small 
mills to make the service self-sustaining. In- 
cluded in the plan, of course, is supervision of 
grading and manufacture, an -association in- 
spector devoting his exclusive time to the 
group. 

At the Montgomery meeting much interest 
was manifested by the operators in the asso- 
ciation’s program of standardizing their grades 
and raising the quality of their product gener- 
ally. Twenty-five representatives of small mills 
were present, and in addition to the large num- 
ber who signed contracts as associate subscrib- 
ers, many indicated their intention of doing so 
immediately following the meeting. 

W. H. Fields, president Fields & Stalworth 
Lumber Co., Pineapple, Ala., acting as chair- 
man, first called on Mr. Boisfontaine to explain 
the plan and the services it included. Mr. 
Boisfontaine also told of the prior extension 
of these services to small mill operators in the 
vicinity of Meridian, Miss., and of the extent to 
which they were benefiting. 

L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel of the 
Southern Pine Association, also addressed the 
meeting with regard to difficulties that are be- 
ing encountered in marketing southern pine 
lumber. He stressed the need of a study by all 
southern pine producers of their marketing and 
distribution channels to the end that these may 
be most efficient 1n selling their lumber. 

_ As a result of this meeting an association 
inspector, not only well versed in grading and 
manufacture but also competent to instruct the 
operators in proper stacking and drying, will be 
assigned immediately to the Montgomery terri- 
tory for the benefit of this new group of asso- 
ciate subscribers. With the widespread interest 
that is being shown in these special services 
it is expected that they will gradually be ex- 
tended to other groups throughout the South. 
Among those present were: 


W. L. Sheppard, Sheppard Lumber Co., 
Montgomery, Ala.; J. E. Daniel, Midway Lum- 
ber Co., Midway, Ala.; F. W. Harris, Ham & 
Dendy, Montgomery; Charles Harris, A. D. 
Harper Lumber Co., Montgomery; H. 8. Shep- 
Pard, Montgomery; ‘A. D. Harper, A. D. Harper 
Lumber Co., Montgomery; J. R. Black, Alex- 
ander City, Ala.; H. R. Clarke, Hewett-Clarke 
Co. Montgomery; BD. Burdette, Burdette 
Lumber Co Meridian, Miss.; J. H. Turner, 
Dozier, Ala.: J. G. Reynolds, J. G. Reynolds 
Lumber Co., Brantley, Ala.; . F. Simmons, 
S. & W. Lumber Co., Andalusia, Aie:< 2. FF. 
McGowin, W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, 
Ala.; Thomas T. Ivey, Brundidge, ’Ala.; ... am 
Dickert, Dickert & Fleming Lumber Co., 
T. R. Sanderson, T. R. San- 
.. Montgomery; J. E. Hath- 


Brundidge, Ala.; 
derson Lumber ‘Co 


cock, J. E. Hatheock Lumber Co., Lapine, Ala.; 
EF. H. Marshall, Marshall Lumber & Millwork 
Co., Montgomery; W. I. Bowman, W. W. Bow- 
man & Son, Pr “atitville, Ala.; W. G. McGowin,: 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. 


Mississippi Mills Interested 


MeripiAn, Miss., Nov. 3.—A meeting of the 
small mill operators in Mississippi who are now 
subscribing to the Southern Pine Association 
held in Meridian last Thursday was well at- 
tended and much interest was shown in the 
various topics discussed. 

A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary; pointed 
out the importance of these meetings and the 
desire of the association to conduct them along 
lines that would be of greatest interest to the 
operators. He also touched on the present sta- 
tistical position of the industry, pointing to the 
up-trend in demand and shipments as compared 
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with production as an encouraging sign. In six 
of the seven weeks since Sept. 6, he said, the 
Southern Pine Association barometer showed 
both orders and shipments in excess of produc- 
tion. While this does not represent a definite 
turn for the better in demand, it does show 
that the lumber industry is making an attempt 
to stabilize itself. 

The industry that is of greatest interest to 
lumber producers is that of building and more 
particularly of residential construction, said 
Mr. Boisfontaine. There really seem to be 
some signs of awakening here. There was a 
sharp rise in residential building contracts 
awarded during September in the metropoli- 
tan area of New York, and a trace of the 
same improvement in all of the States covered 
by the Dodge reports. This is a good sign, 
but I am not optimistic enough tto believe that 
it will reflect itself in your business in any 
immediate way. It does point to a much better 
situation next spring. 

An important feature was a presentation by 
A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager, with regard 
to the freight rate situation. He explained the 
seriousness of the problem now facing southern 
pine shippers and stressed the need of co-opera- 
tion on the part of all the producers in attempt- 
ing to overcome it. From the discussion that 
followed, it appeared that the importance of 
low transportation costs was fully understood 
and that the manufacturers present would be 
on the alert to help in every way possible. 


A discussion of lumber marketing and mer- 


chandising was led by L. R. Putman, mer- 
chandising counsel, who said: 

We who are in the field and who daily visit 
with distributers and users of our product 
are able to see clearly that the lumber indus- 
try must make changes not only in its dis- 
tribution methods but in its manufacturing 
practices, if it expects successfully to retain 
many of its markets. We hope when we 
bring these messages back to you regarding 
the competition you have to meet, that you 
will take them seriously and co-operate with 
us in developing plans and ideas for meeting it. 


A great deal of interest was shown in the 
remarks made by Chief Inspector J. E. Jones 
with regard to drying and stacking. Mr. Jones 
reported that the association inspector had found 
many of the operators interested in and in need 
of information along this line. It was brought 
out in the discussion that many of the mills 
since the association supervision began have 
changed their stacking practices and are get- 
ting much better results. 

R. D. Garver, in charge of selective logging 
studies now being made in the South by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, was in attendance. 
He explained the scope of the present study, 
and indicated how the smaller operators should 
benefit from the information being developed 
regarding the range of cost and sales value in 
the conversion of logs of various sizes into 
lumber. 

Most of the afternoon was devoted to discus- 
sion of various subjects of particular interest to 
this group of manufacturers. It was agreed 
that the benefits to be derived through the as- 
sociation were manifold, and all of the operators 
present promised to work with the association 
in its effort to enlarge the Meridian group, 
which now includes 21 mills. It was also con- 
sidered highly essential that these services be 
made available as rapidly as possible to opera- 
tors in other sections of the South. Among 
those present were: 


A. I. Buckwalter, J. R. Buckwalter Lumber 
Co., Union, Miss.; F. A. Mullett, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Quitman, Miss.; J. C. Liggett, 
Adams-Banks Lumber Co., Deemer, Miss.; J. 
W. Wilson, C. L. Gray Lumber Co., Meridian; 
A. W. DeWeese, A. W. DeWeese Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Miss.; J. J. Paschal, Paschal 
Lumber Co., Walnut Grove, Miss.; J. E. Welch, 
Nettleton & Welch Co., Hickory, Miss.; A. D. 
Burdette, Burdette Lumber Co., Meridian; 
R. H. Molpus, Henderson-Molpus .Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Miss.; J. L. Lackey, Forest, 
Miss.; D. L. Fair and C. A. Barge, D. L. Fair 
Lumber Co., Louisville, Miss.; M. H. Hall, C. 
Blankenship Lumber Co., Heidelburg, Miss.; 
W. B. Hamrick, Meridian; I. W. Richardson, 
Southern Lumber Co., Meridian. 





Just So 


“Do you have trouble in getting models?” 
asked a man in the life class. 

“No, I paint flowers.” 

“Even so you have to deal with the shrinking 
violet and the modest daisy.” 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Nov. 12—New York Lumber Trade Association, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. An- 
nual. 

Nov. 13—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Merchants Hotel, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 


Nov. 13-14—Florida Lumber & Miliwork Associa- 
tion, Lakeland, Fla. Semiannual, : 

Nov. 13-14—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 
Association, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Annual, 

Nov. 14-15—West Texas Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Midland, Tex. Annual. 


Nov. 17—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 


Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. Semiannual 
meeting, board of directors. 
Nov. 18—California Redwood Association, Palace 


Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Nov. 18-20—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semi- 
annual. 

Nov. 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Semiannual. 

Nov. 21—Millwork Institute of California, Whit- 
comb Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Dec. 2-4—Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 

Dec. 2—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Dec. 5-6—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
aa, Annual, 


Dec. 6—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Monroe, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Dec. 9—-Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga. 


Jan. 13-15, 1931—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Cleveland Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 14-15, 1931—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 15-17, 1931—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22, 1931—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Annual, 

Jan, 21-23, 1931—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 22-23, 1931—Carolina Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association, Charlotte 
Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. Annual. 


Jan. 27-29, 1931—Northeastern Retail MLumber- 
men’s Association, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. Annual, 

Jan, 28-30, 1931—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, The Forum, Wichita, Kan. Annual. 

Jan, 28-29, 1931—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Hotel Noel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Annual, 

Jan. 29-30, 1931—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 





Features for Seetieen Illinois Meet 


Mt. VERNON, ILL., Nov. 3.—Additional de- 
tails have been announced by J. F. Bryan, man- 
aging director of the Illinois Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Chicago, for the 
get-together of southern Illinois building ma- 
terial dealers who are to gather here on Nov. 
13 at the Hotel Emmerson. Mr. Bryan states 
that as special features it is planned to devote 
perhaps a half hour to the old timers—those 
who have been in the business since the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, 1900. Special 
attention will be given these old timers and 
each will be asked to make some response. 

Then, not to overlook the youngsters, a-half 
hour session will be given over to those who 
have been in business since the close of the 
World War—the last twelve years. Here also 
each “youngster” will be asked to make a re- 
sponse. 

These two features alone, not to mention the 
fact that Gov. Emmerson will be present to 
address the gathering, should make it worth 
the while of every southern Illinois lumberman 
to attend. Last, but not least, Mr. Bryan has 
been successful in securing the acceptance of 
an invitation tendered to Otto Hartwig, well 
known paint specialist, to address the dealers. 
Mr. Hartwig’s subject will be “What Organi- 
zation Is Doing for Business” and he is well 
qualified, for besides being paint specialist 
for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 


ciation, having successfully dug into some of 
this organization’s pressing problems, he at 
one time was president of the federation of labor 
in Oregon and naturally has a wide and varied 
experience in organization work. 





California Redwood Association 
San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 1—The an- 
nual meeting of stockholders and members of 
the California Redwood Association, Secretary- 
manager R. F. Hammatt, this city, advises, will 


be held on Noy. 18 at the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco. 





Central Travelers Set Date 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 3.—The Central 
Association of the Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, according to its usual cus- 
tom, Secretary W. A. Robinson, this city, ad- 
vises, will hold its annual meeting at the same 
time and place as the Illinois Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, which is Feb. 10, 
11 and 12, 1931, in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 





Date for Central a 


Jerrerson City, Mo., Nov. 3.—Announce- 
ment has been made by Hy Guhleman, this city, 
secretary of the Central Missouri Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, that its annual meet- 
ing will be held on Nov. 20 at the Bothwell 
Hotel in Sedalia. Secretary Guhleman advises 
further’ that it will be an afternoon meeting, 
with a regular business session and program, 
followed by a banquet and an evening meeting, 
at which time C. S. Lawrence of Wichita, Kan., 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, will make an address. 


Hardwood Institute Sets Date 


Mempuis, TENN., Novy. 3.—The annual 
meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute will be held at the Hotel Peabody, here, 
on Jan. 29 and 30, 1931, according to the de- 
cision of the board of directors in session here 
last Thursday. J. W. Bailey, president of the in- 
stitute, presided and announced the dates of the 
annual meeting. J. H. Townshend, executive 
vice president, was instructed to make all plans 
for this meeting to which more than 500 hard- 
wood men, both producers and consumers, will 
be invited. 

Victor Scanlon, of the Lemar Hardwood Co., 
who is chairman of the oak and gum advertis- 
ing committees, laid before the directors a plan 
for advertising these woods, which will result 
in the spending of from $100,000 to $150,000 a 
year for a period of three years. Mr. Scan- 
lon’s plan was approved by the directors and 
he is now perfecting arrangements before go- 
ing to producers of oak and gum in an effort 
to raise the necessary funds for this work. 
The program is for three years and should 
result in a much better demand for these woods. 





Carolina Association Activities 

Cuartotte, N. C., Nov. 3.—Two important 
meetings of representatives of the Carolina Re- 
tail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association, looking toward the winter meeting 
of the organization here at the Hotel Charlotte, 
shortly after the first of the year, have been 
scheduled at the hotel on Nov. 12. 

The board of directors for this organization 
will hold a session at 3:30 o'clock in the after- 
noon for the purpose of making a study of the 
proposed sales tax that may be introduced in 
the State legislatures in both of the Carolinas. 
On the same day there will be a meeting of 
the legislative committees within the organiza- 
tion from the two States to make a similar 


study, looking toward the organization’s stand 
in the matter of a sales tax. 

Heading the two legislative committees 
within the organization are Frank Brooks, of 
Greensboro, N. C., and George Cunningham, 
of Columbia, S. 

Victor W. Wheeler, executive secretary of 
the association, also announced the appointment 
of two committee chairmen who will carry a 
large part of the work in connection with the 
winter convention. These are J. C. Bowman, 
of Wadesboro, chairman of the convention pro- 
gram committee, and R. S. Kirby, of Charlotte, 
chairman of the entertainment committee. 





Salesmen to Hold Dinner Dance 


New York, Nov. 3.—The Long Island Sales- 
men’s Association will hold its annual dinner 
dance at the Hempstead Elks’ Club on Noy, 
12. Howard Myers is chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. 





New York Association Nominates 


New York, Nov. 3.—Conrad N. Pitcher, of 
the Wright Lumber Co., one of most progres- 
sive and far-sighted retail lumbermen in the 
metropolitan district, has been nominated for 
president of the New York Lumber Trade As- 
sociation. The annual will be held in the as- 
sociation’s rooms in Grand Central Terminal 
on Nov. 12. 

The meeting will be the most important 
since the association was organized forty-four 
years ago, because in the last twelve months 
a complete reorganization has been effected 
whereby retailers, wholesalers and members 
of the Nylta Club will all be eligible to mem- 
bership. 

Frederick J. Bruce, of Frederick J. Bruce 
(Inc.), has been nominated for vice president, 
and eight trustees also will be elected, eight 
retailers and eight wholesalers. The retailers 
nominated are: Jacob Bayer, William E. 
Code and Andrew H. Dykes. Wholesalers: 
Frank S. Davis, Frank A. Niles, Otis N. 
Shepard and Bernard L. Tim. 

The board of trustees will select a secretary 
and a treasurer. 





Twenty Reasons for Membership 


New York, Nov. 3.—“Twenty Reasons for 
Membership in the National-American” is the 
title of an attractive leaflet being sent out to 
prospective members by Secretary-manager 
W. W. Schupner of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. This organi- 
zation for many years has served the wholesale 
lumber trade acceptably and it has been an 
important factor in raising the standards of 
wholesale merchandising and in presenting the 
merits of wood. Its credit and colfection, ar- 
bitration, and traffic departments alone are 
worth to a wholesaler many times more than 
the cost of his membership, a fact that has 
been attested by many wholesalers who have 
been members of the organization practically 
from its inception. 





Saw Company Re-incorporates 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 3.—Articles of re- 
incorporation have been filed with the secretary 
of State of Indiana by E. C. Atkins & Co. 
saw and machinery manufacturers having 4 
principal place of business in this city. The 
corporation has an initial capital stock of 60,000 
shares having a par value of $50 each and is 
formed to manufacture and sell saws of all de- 
scriptions and machinery, tools and handles and 
articles of hardware and wood. The first board 
of directors under the re-incorporation is com- 
posed of H. C. Atkins, F. C. Gardner, E. C. 
Atkins, Sylvester Johnson Jr., N. A. Gladding, 
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Clubs Plan and Work for More Business 


Club Discusses Russian Situation 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 3.—Several matters 
of importance came up for discussion tonight 
before the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, all 
of which aroused much interest in the trade. 
First was the question of endorsing the action 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis with 
regard to the protest against the importation 
of convict-made lumber from Soviet Russia. 

The protest resolution was fathered by Ed- 
ward H. Ward, former president of the Cin- 
cinnati Lumbermen’s Club, and on his explana- 
tion of the conditions the local club gave its 
unanimous endorsement. Mr. Ward stated 
that the importation of Russian lumber had in- 
creased rapidly in the last four years, starting 
with less than 1,000,000 feet of spruce. Indi- 
cations point to imports of between 35,000,000 
and 40,000,000 feet of this spruce lumber 
in 1931 unless steps are taken to prevent it 
by the lumber trade. The dumping of this 
amount of lumber—almost 12,000 cars—would 
further demoralize the American market and 
might tend to throw many American lumber- 
jacks out of employment. 

The next question advanced was that of pre- 
paring a resolution by the Cincinnati club on 
the subject of demanding from Congress a 
special import duty on this Soviet lumber. This 
matter was referred to the next meeting of 
the club at which, it was stated, the resolution 
would be made a special order of business and 
a large attendance secured to give it adequate 
discussion. 

Opinions of the members on trade conditions 
were next asked by President E. W. DeCamp. 
The general opinion was that business was off 
fully 50 percent from normal sales and that it 
would probably be late next spring before there 
was any marked turn for the better. Not 
much relief was looked for from the building 
trades or the millwork and planing mill in- 
dustries before that time. The flooring busi- 
ness was reported very dead with sales far 
below normal. Export business also was very 
dull, with inquiry light. Sales of lumber for 
automobile use were practically nil, except a 
few small lots from the southern mills to 
Detroit factories. Generally speaking, hard- 
wood buying was considered erratic, with no 
regularity of price basis and purchases spotty. 

Roy E. Thompson, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, proposed that a Christmas 
party be held the second or third Monday in 
December. 





Club Starts Mctbeaidnn Campaign 


New York, Nov. 3.—The Associated Lum- 
ber & Allied Material Salesmen’s Club of New 
Jersey is conducting a modernizing campaign 
this month. The club at a recent meeting 
adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, that every member of the Alams 
shall sponsor and further a movement to in- 
crease the New Jersey lumber dealers’ sale 
of material on remodeling and re-beautifying 
jobs ete., during November. 


In connection with the drive, H. W. D. 
Shepard, secretary of the club, has this to say: 


We believe that a concerted effort by all 
dealers throughout the State, made simultane- 
ously, will have a far-reaching effect in 
producing a consumer-consciousness that this 
is a most opportune time for home-owners 
to make necessary repairs and alterations, 
and will result in increased volume and 
profit for the dealers. 

A dealer in a large city of New York State, 
Where price competition is of the very 
keenest, sold thirty-six remodeling and re- 
beautifying jobs in one month, from which 
he realized a better profit than he could have 
made on the same number of new house jobs. 

This dealer reports business excellent, 


while his neighbors, who are less aggressive, 
Say business is very poor. 


We also have 


many dealers in New Jersey who are going 
after this work aggressively and are show- 
ing a large net profit on all sales made on 
this sort of work. 

Quoting from the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association: “When business is 
poor, let every dealer resolve to concentrate 
on remodeling, repairing and re-beautifying 
business in the fall months. The general 
opinion prevails among dealers that this is 
the dealers’ best bet during the winter. Re- 
modeling business is largely non-competi- 
tive. It increases both volume and profits. 
It helps to stabilize local business conditions. 
Many suggest that this is a good subject for 
local and district meetings.” 

We are willing to help the dealers get the 
business, if they will let us. Every member 
of our organization is going to concentrate 
on this during November. 

The manufacturers of all types of building 
materials are creating the desire and appeal 
with the public to re-beautify and remodel 
old houses through their national advertis- 
ing. This is a tremendous market of which 
only the surface has been scratched, and if 
lumber dealers will co-operate with us fur- 
ther to merchandise lumber and building ma- 
terials, we know that the dealer can greatly 
increase his gross sales and net profits. This 
is what we are all interested in. Talk it 
over at your next group meeting. Let our 
members assist you. 


The Alams will elect new officers in January 
and have appointed the following as a nominat- 


ing committee: Y. J. Oathout, chairman; 
Clarence H. Hershey, P. D. Hicks, N. J. 
Molinari and J. W. Vasbinder. Milton L. 


Dake was appointed a committee of one to 
arrange for the annual. 





Enjoy Visit to Air Port 

St. Louts, Mo., Nov. 4.—The first of the fall 
luncheons and get-together meetings of Hoo- 
Hoo Club No. 6 in the advancement of wood 
products was held Thursday, Oct. 30, at 12:30 
p. m. at the Skyway Inn, East St. Louis, the 
Curtiss-Wright flying field in that city. Sixty 
enthusiastic members made the trip in automo- 
biles, and the opening meeting proved a very 
animated and enjoyable affair. Maj. R. C. 
Wassals, manager of operations for the airport, 
made an instructive and interesting talk on the 
use of spruce, balsam and plywood in the con- 
struction of airplanes, and gave construction 
details. An open forum for questions on the 
use of wood concluded his talk. 

The Curtiss-Wright management issued three 
attendance prizes, entitling the winners to free 


rides in a tri-motor 12-passenger plane over 


downtown St. Louis. The winners declined the 
pleasure of accepting the rides and H. G. De 
Lano, L. B. Oeth and F. J. Bonville, of the 
Coudy Bros. Lumber Co., made the trip. Mov- 
ing pictures of the crowd were taken and the 
members shown through three hangars and de- 
tails of airplane construction were explained. 
The outing was much enjoyed, and proved very 
instructive. 





Doings of Louisville Clubs 


LouisyiLtz, Ky., Nov. 3.—The Louisville 
Hardwood Club met on the evening of Oct. 28, 
for the usual twice a month gathering. The 
annual meeting will probably be held on Nov. 
11, unless Armistice Day programs interfere. 
For a good many years the club’s annual fell on 
election night, but since meeting twice a month, 
instead of weekly, the old plan has been aban- 
doned. 

D. W. Lewis, of the D. W. Lewis Lumber 
Co., Louisville, as a representative of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
cently presented to the Louisville Lumbermen’s 
Club, retailers’ body, one of the gavels made 
from southern pine taken from the White 
House roof, it having been forwarded to Mr. 
Lewis, through the efforts of Don Brewster, 
Memphis, field man for the organization. 


Massachusetts Group Confers 


New Beprorp, Mass., Nov. 4.—A spirit of 
conservative optimism featured the recent meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Massachusetts Club, a 
local group organization of retailers in the Cape 
Cod section who are members of the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. A 
proposal by Harry Richards, of Richards & 
Davis, Fall River, that the club meet quarterly 
hereafter was well received and John Hinckley, 
of John Hinckley & Son Co., Yarmouthport, 
was named chairman of a committee to canvass 
the sentiments of the entire membership and 
recommend a favored date for the next meeting. 

James H. Miskell, of Greene & Wood (Inc.), 
New Bedford, secretary of the club, presided 
as chairman, as the president of the group 
chosen a year ago is no longer in the lumber 
business. Harry Richards was elected the new 
chairman and Mr. Miskell was re-elected secre- 
tary. Charles E. Dodge, of the Norfolk Lum- 
ber Co., Stoughton, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
was a special guest of the evening and a fea- 
tured speaker. Discussing the important sub- 
ject of modernization, Mr. Dodge gave inter- 
esting details of the modernization campaign 
his lumber yard has been conducting very suc- 
cessfully in and around Stoughton. He pointed 
out that the many sales of repair and remodel- 
ing jobs the Norfolk Lumber Co. has found it 
possible to make during a period of prolonged 
business depression indicate that a substantial 
volume of latent business is being neglected by 
the lumber dealers who refuse or neglect to 
consider and go out after this class of trade. 

Paul S. Collier, secretary-manager of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
did not think that the picture of present busi- 
ness conditions is quite so black as it has been 
painted. He declared that in his close contacts 
with lumber dealers throughout the Northeast 
and also among men in other lines of business 
he has lately detected a better tone, that “un- 
doubtedly the corner has been turned and better 
business will be to the front in the next few 
months.” Secretary-manager Collier urged that 
at this time profits in the retail lumber business 
depend on good merchandising policies and 
methods such as are reflected by reduced over- 
head and gearing of business operations to the 
profit and volume that can be expected; also 
by reduced inventories and getting the most of 
the man power employed, and by constructive 
selling jobs, home modernizing effort and 
broadcasting the distinct advantages that the 
present low costs offer to the prospective 
builder and remodeler. 

Among the southeastern dealers who took a 
prominent part in the meeting were also in- 
cluded Ross Nye, Harwich Lumber Co., Har- 
wich; Joseph Miskell, Wood Lumber Co., Fal- 
mouth; Edwin K. Greer, Wareham; J. J. 
McDonald, Griffen Bros., Onset; C. B. Davis, 
Central Lumber Co., New Bedford; F. H. 

Smith, Frank L. Allen Co., Fall River, R. C. 
Hartley and C. C. Smith, Cook, Borden Co., 
Fall River; B. F. Howe, Acushnet Sawmills 
Co., New Bedford; Mr. Wood, of Greene & 
Wood (Inc.), New Bedford, and Mr. Pierce, 
of Synan & Pierce, Fall River. 





Montreal Hoo-Hoo Elect 


MonTREAL, Que., Nov. 3.—At the recent an- 
nual election of officers of the Lumbermen’s & 
Hoo-Hoo Club (Inc.), this city, Adelard Beau- 
dette, Montreal manager for Muskoka Wood 
Mfg. Co. (Ltd.) was elected president. Armand 
Daigle, of Daigle & Paul (Ltd.), Montreal, is 
honorary president; L. G. Gravel, vice presi- 
dent and W. H. Cote, secretary-treasurer. The 
board of directors consists of R. Emard, A. A. 
Paul, P. Pare, E. Gohier, Albert Daigle, A. 
Rolland Bock, J. E. Green and L. W. Halliday. 
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WANTED BASSWOOD 
IN CARLOADS 


Must be grown in Northern Michigan, 
Maine or Southern Canada. Straight, 
dry stock cut full 6/4 and 4/4 with 
large percentage of 12 ft. lengths. 
Address “E. 60," care American 


Lumberman. 








The Proper Card for You 


Y busi is vastly too important to 
dng pees i csnlliien lene than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form 


Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exercised in 
engraving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Cards 

exclusively. Ask 
for tab of speci- 
mens; detach 
them one by 








one and observe ;OTEEL COMPANY 
their clean-cut ' come eunsuit 
edges and gener- ones soaue CHICAsSO 


al excellence. 
The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Freravers Plate Makers 
1108 Fullerton Avenue 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 











SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 


Bolts, etc. 
Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 
SENT POST- 
PAID FoR 90 Cents 








S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Lumbermen Enjoy 
Reading “TOTE-ROAD 


























: 7 and TRAIL” 
N TOTE-ROAD By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
a 
“T ote-road and Trail,” 
is the most important and 
entertaining that has 
; come from his pen. It 
represents the ripe gen- 
ius of nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy and 
man, with the lumber 
business. 
4 DOUGLAS MALLUCH No book of verse will 
afford a lumberman or 
F logger greater joy, or 
- phen a serve as a more welcome 
gilt top. gift to his friend. 
Illustrations in 
per — po oil AMERICAN 
aintings 
Oliver Kemp. LUMBERMAN 
Postpaid, 431 South Dearborn Si 
$1.50 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Better Hardwood Inquiry 


Auto and Flooring Plants Buy 


MeEMPHIs, TENN., Nov. 3.—Southern hard- 
wood sales have kept pace with both produc- 
tion and shipments and there have been no 
price changes. Some orders were placed ‘ast 
week for elm and maple by automobile plants, 
and indicate that a few plants are looking 
around for hardwoods. Another encouraging 
feature is inquiry from the flooring factories. 
A few sales to flooring factories have been re- 
ported. The best demand comes from furniture 
makers, planing mills, and box and crate plants. 
Sash and door manufacturers occasionally come 
into the market, as do interior trim manufac- 
turers, but not for large quantities. Export 
demand, which has been rather slow, is begin- 
ning to show signs of improvement. Some nice 
orders have been placed for shipment during 
November and December, and there are in- 
quiries for delivery after the first of the year. 
Ocean rates, however, are not fixed for further 
than Jan. 1. Mills have no intention of increas- 
ing production until demand is much better. 

T. E. Sledge, who sold his interest in May 
Bros., has opened an office on the fifteenth 
floor of the Bank of Commerce Building, as 
T. E. Sledge Lumber Co. He is exclusive 
sales representative for the Ham Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Miss., and will do a general wholesale 
business. 


Automobile Plants More Active 


LouIsyvILLeE, Ky., Nov. 4.—The last week has 
been a relatively dull one with the local hard- 
wood trade. A lot of consumers are not in the 
market, because of small production at their 
own plants. Somewhat better releases are re- 
ported on old orders, principally by furniture 
and automobile plants, but not a great deal of 
new business. Inquiry is a trifle better, but 
reasonable prices quoted don’t bring much busi- 
ness, as some sellers always need business. Gum 
has been fairly active. There have been a few 
inquiries and orders for poplar. Walnut has 
held on very nicely. Ash has been very dull. 
Cottonwood is one of the more active items. 
Just a little better magnolia business is reported, 
but elm, black gum, maple, and wormy oak are 
all dull. Flooring oak is dead. 

Somewhat better operating time is reported 
in the automobile body plants. Radio business 
is slowing up, and some of the radio plants, 
which have made up stock to supply holiday re- 
quirements, have already reduced personnel. 

The Mengel Body Co. (division of the Men- 
gel Co.) has reported an increase of about 150 
workers. W. L. Hoge, head of the department, 
has reported improved business in the auto- 
mobile industry. Col. C. C. Mengel, president 
of the Mengel company, says that sales in the 
final quarter of this year will be larger than in 
the third quarter. He also reported contracts 
recently signed with several large and important 
manufacturers, totaling about $3,000,000, and 
covering requirements for some time to come. 

Asking prices for inch hardwoods f. o. b. 
Louisville which appear to be in line are: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $75@77; Appalachian, 
$90; saps and selects, southern, $48@50; Ap- 
palachian, $60; No. 1, southern, $35@38; Ap- 
palachian, $45; No. 2-A, southern, $28@30; 
Appalachian, $33@35; 2-B, any district, $20@ 
22. Walnut, FAS, $235@240; selects, $155; 
No. 1 common, $85; No. 2 common, $35. Sap 
gum, plain, $43; common, $30; quartered, FAS, 
$53; common, $35. Red gum, plain, FAS, $88; 
common, $43@45; quartered red gum, $2 pre- 
mium over plain. Ash, FAS, $70; common, $45. 
Cottonwood, FAS, $45; common, $30. Oak, 
southern red, FAS, $58 ; common, $40@42 ; white 
oak, FAS, $75@80; common, $45@47; Ap- 
palachian red oak, plain, FAS, $75@s80; com- 
mon, $48; white, plain, FAS, $90@95; common, 


$55; quartered white, FAS, $125; common, $75 
@80; sound wormy oak, $28. 

Production remains light, as it should be at 
this time, and indications are that not a great 
many logs will be got out by mills owning 
their own timber, or by farmers for some time 
to come. The millman doesn’t want to cut 
them; and the farmer finds there isn’t a ready 
market at a reasonable price. It is reported 
from eastern Kentucky that a good many saw 
logs have been recovered from deep spots in 
streams in which they had been sunk for years, 
the logs having been laid bare during the long 
drouth of recent months. 


Must Advertise Wood’s Beauty 


CoLtumBiA, Miss., Nov. 3.—Discussing with 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
conditions, present and prospective, in the hard- 
wood lumber industry, W. E. DeLaney, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Lumber Co., expressed 
the opinion that as southern hardwood produ- 
cers can not sell lumber at existing prices ex- 
cept at a loss, naturally this condition can not 
last for any length of time. Consequently the 
average price in 1931 necessarily will be higher 
than prices now prevailing. Mr. DeLaney said: 

To bring hardwoods into more prominence, 
I think it will be necessary to spend a con- 
siderable amount in advertising the merit and 
beauty of the wood so as to create an addi. 
tional demand for our product. There is no 
substitute for wood that equals it in beauty, 
and I think this is the principal point to be 
stressed in advertising. 

While it is conceded that stocks of lumber at 
consuming, centers are low, because of the 
greatly improved railroad facilities, Mr. DeLa- 
ney believes that wood using industries will not 
find it necessary again to carry large invest- 
ments in stocks at their plants. He is firmly 
of the belief also that if the mills continue to 
operate 60 hours a week and double their shifts 
whenever there is a slight increase in demand, 
the industry will not again be placed in a very 
satisfactory position. 

Mr. DeLaney is one of the pioneer hardwood 
producers of the South and a former president 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 


Furniture and Trim Plants Inquire 


Cincinnati, Ono, Nov. 3.—Several of the 
larger Appalachian hardwood dealers consider 
the market erratic, saying there is no real basis 
for prices. Other dealers think that they can 
see an inclination toward a little more firmness, 
especially in items which are rather scarce in 
dry condition. They admit that items such as 
4/ to 6/4 plain white oak and maple and ash in 
No. 1 common and select grades are plentiful, 
and only fairly steady, and that red oak except 
in 8/4 and thicker is decidedly weak and can be 
had for as much as $5 under list. Poplar and 
chestnut higher grades are inclined to be firmer, 
but the lower grades are not so steady. Sound 
wormy oak and chestnut are in better demand 
from the furniture and cabinet trades, and stocks 
are beginning to be scarce at most mills. 

Prices of gum and oak squares are .also 
slightly weaker, southern mills being eager to 
sell at concessions. West Virginia dimension 
makers are more firm in their price views, for 
their stocks are not so heavy as those in the 
South. 

Export inquiry is dull, with sales spotty and 
prices not very satisfactory. ‘ 

Automobile plants are not buying Appalachian 
hardwoods, but furniture and interior trim 
plants were more active in their inquiry and 
were buying with more regularity. The Appa- 
lachian Hardwood Club’s trade extension de- 
partment continues to report added specifications 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 77 and 78 
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for Appalachian oak and chestnut by architects, and C.*F. DeWitt, sales manager Holt Hard- “en 
especially in the North and East, and the out- wood Co., Oconto, Wis., were callers last week 











jook in that trade is more encouraging. at the office of their representative in this terri- 
Pine and cypress sales are spotty, with prices tory, the National Lumber Co, 

rather irregular. Retailers from up-State are A meeting of the directors of the Buffalo r 

taking mixed carlots for filling in yard stocks. _Hoo-Hoo Club was held on Oct. 30 to plan an Hw UL 
75 Pacific coast lumber is moving slowly. educational entertainment program for the win- & 

pees ae we ter. The club expects its meeting at Christmas IND 

at Mill Assortments Broken — bean Bape cig that of last year, which 
a Warren, Ark., Nov. 3.—There has been a nnencningeninn GRADE MARKED-TRADE MARKED 
m slight improvement in the demand for hard- : 
a oer particularly flooring and special cut stock Export Outlook Improving 
dy required by the furniture and radio manufac- _Bavtimore, Mp., Nov. 3.—According to ad- 
ted turers. Mull stocks as a whole are not as well vices received by Harvey M. Dickson, secre- ELLOW INE 
aw assorted as they were sixty days ago, and some tary National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
in items are now in limited supply. Large mills some further improvement has taken place in 
rs, continue to operate on reduced schedules, and foreign trade, with general conditions, espe- 
- only a few are actually in the market for logs. cially in the United Kingdom, better and with YARD AND SHED STOCK 

Log stocks are far under normal for this sea- every indication that the business in American LATH AND SHINGLES 


son. Smail mills are either closed down indef- hardwoods will benefit. There is a more active 
initely or are operating on a hand to mouth inquiry, with the request for quotations no 


or Sheil - . ; iota Our modern dry kiln facili- 
basis. They are finding it exceedingly difficult jonger so generally dictated by curiosity rather 


ties enable us to season lum- 






































ith to sell their production at anything like cost than a real desire to place orders, as was the ber to the moisture content 
AN price. case for months. Mr. Dickson looks for fur- you require. 

b P ° ther gains in the requirements of consumers of 
i Show More Interest in Quotations haat pet-ocll 
sed Boston, Mass., Nov. 4.—Experienced hard- The managing committee of the Baltimore 
lu- wood buyers, although seldom willing to en- Lumber Exchange held its monthly meeting 
2X- large their orders, are beginning to take more on Nov. 3 with a good attendance and Pem- 
not interest in quotations. There is still wide room broke M. Womble, the president, in the chair. 
the for improvement in prices, however. Whole- Little more than routine business was disposed 
ler salers continue to be annoyed by insistent _re- of, and an exchange of views as to trade con- 
id: quests for unreasonably quick shipment. Pur- ditions followed the session. President Wom- 
ce chases by automobile interests are still few. ble announced that he would appoint the nom- 
n- The house finish people’s requirements are still inating committee to put up a slate for officers AUL 
nd small. — with a on gy to be voted for at the annual gathering on the 
di- are constantly increasing, anc ifferences oO first Monday evening in December. 

no opinion about price are no longer formidable. , ce ” LUMBER 
7 The inquiry for red ae ae gum and - oes co. 

° is especially mentioned. Most retail yards have : . BIRMINGHAM -ALA: 

aah flooring and current buying is slow. In Drive to Provide Work 

bs First grade plain oe - flooring so been SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 3.—At a meeting at- 
m offered = ha $80, and ~ hy Se | tended by nineteen of the business leaders and 
aa price, — ser y yearn a [see officials of Shreveport and Caddo Parish, plans 
st- grade is $58@60, and third grade, $38@41, Some —_ were launched for a concerted drive to amelior- 
nly ate the unemployment conditions existing in = 
rd nee - vicinity. “img — ~ 
. . ers were lumbermen, namely: E. A. Frost, o 
| Many bargains offered in the the Frost Lumber ‘Industries (Inc.); A, J soiree 

‘ Y > eavy, of the Peavy-byrnes Lumber Co.; Kan- 
ery Classified Department dle T. Moore, of the Peavy-Moore Lumber LUMBER COM NY, Inc. 
- every week. Co.; T. C. Clanton, of the T. C. Clanton Lum- ELIZABETH, LA. 

ber Co.; William Steen, of the Long-Bell Manufacturers of 
ent Lumber Co.; and B. Hudson Bolinger, of the CALCASIEU 
; : . S. H. Bolinger Lumber Co. In addition to the 
recent business in first grade maple flooring group that met, it was announced that about LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 

e from Michigan is reported at $88.50. One 


100 others were ready to co-operate in the 
movement, to bring together men who need 
jobs and men with jobs to be performed. 


Canadian manufacturer asks $85 including duty 
the “gay 2 : ‘ 
re for first grade birch flooring, but plenty of 
American stock is offered down around $76@78. 









































sis Judge J. G. Palmer, mayor-elect of Shreve- 
can RN oo port, was named chairman of a committee to 
255, Lumber Films to Help Painters look after the actual work of the general re- 
in 3uFFALo, N. Y., Nov. 3.—At the Buffalo lief committee. E, A. Frost was made the 
as Lumber Exchange meeting of Oct. 31 two visi- Vi chairman, and Andrew Querbes, banker, 
| In tors present were Prof. Harry Jacobs, of the the treasurer, and these with R. T. Moore and 
ful, department of education, and Benjamin R. A. J. Peavy will form the executive commit- “ The Supreme Structural Wood of the World” 
ept Ellis, field representative of the Southern tee. At an early date they will select a secretary — 
be Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. Two of © act as a clearing house for furnishing in- 
and the paintings which competed for the Lumber formation for those needing employment and 
er, Exchange art scholarship in the high schools those who have work to be done. : All Kinds of 
ind were exhibited. Mr. Ellis said that his asso- There are small jobs of repairs and im- PINE LUM BER 
and ciation had contributed a motion picture film Provements to residences and dwellings, it was - & 
cks to the school department, in order that next Pointed out, which can be carried out more for Building or 
pee contestants for the scholarship might a a a y pga cage oo rating Purposes 
Iso ave material to give them a better knowledge Chap and fabor is plentirul, and there 1s am- 
to of lumber apenas and thus be better je ple money in the banks and building and loan AIR DRIED KILN con 
ion fied to paint a picture in competition for the associations to take care of the | financing, it ROUGH OR DRESS 
for award. Other lumbermen present promised to was stated. Lists of “prospects” who might Tell Us Your Needs 
the furnish the pupils with lumber literature for have work to be given out were prepared, PM.Ba erLumberCo.] 
the same purpose. showing several hundred names of citizens who, MooRESVILLE, N.C. 
and N. F. Haurik has been appointed purchasing it is believed, can be imierested. Lists of pros- 
agent of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Co.  pective public jobs were also prepared, and 
ian He has had a number of years’ experience in steps taken to urge that as much public money ” 
rim the lumber business and was formerly with the be invested at an early date as possible. : C B Richard & Co Established 1847 
and company. _A. committee of several citizens, including lo We ee ens 
pa- _Visitors last week included: J. M. Flack, E. A. Frost and A. J. Peavy, lumbermen, will 29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
de- .. M. Gooch Hardwood Co., Memphis, Tenn., go to Washington, D. C., within the next two Frei preg Be RO. 
ons and George P. Stanley, representative of the weeks to urge the Federal authorities to speed Ocean reight and discount graf. 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. at New York. up ag on the Third Attack yeas site Brokers for exports & imports 
> M. E. O’Connor, manager sales promotion here. Several million dollars are to be spent on 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., this plant. Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 





SPECIFICATION 


Ce > PROTECTION ou 
POLICY 
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INVESTMENT. 
COVERING 
eee =~ 
° ° of Your Property 7 . 








Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
_— Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. . 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


UPON NOW. 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. _ Earl—Wallin-Dickey Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Wallin-Dickey & Rich Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Banning—Hayward Lumber & 
Investment Co. has installed Ear] D. Evans as 
manager of its yard here. 

Los Angeles—James J. Cline, former manager of 
the flooring department of E. J. Stanton & Son, 
has purchased an interest in the George F. Weis 
Lumber Co., 829 E. 9th St. 

GEORGIA. Albany—Knight Lumber & Supply 
Co. succeeded by Smith Lumber Co. 

Warrenton—McBrayer Lumber Co. changing 
name to Warrenton Lumber Co. 

INDIANA, Mt. Vernon—Simpson Lumber Co. 
closing out the local lumber yard. 

KANSAS. Chetopa—Chetopa Lumber Co. sold 
to Baxter Lumber & Mercantile Co. 

MISSOURI. Stockton—Stockton Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Sac River Lumber Co.; headquarters, 
Lock wood. 

MONTANA. Red Lodge—M. J. Roysdon & Son 
sold to Thompson Yards (Inc.) 


NEW YORK. Delevan—Delevan Pierce orpora- 
tion succeeded by Robert W. Napier. 

New York—Finkelstein Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Wex Lumber Corporation. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Thomasville—B. & A. 
Lumber Co. changing name to Black Lumber Co.; 
M. J. Black sole owner. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Menzier Hardwood Co.; Sam 
Gates, vice president, sold interest. 

OREGON. Portland—Glenwood Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. sold to Walnut Park Lumber & Coal Co. 

Redmond—Pondosa Lumber Co. succeeded by 
J. W. Copeland Lumber Co. 

Woodburn—Livesay-Withers Lumber Co. sold 
local yard to J. W. Copeland Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. White Rock—Johnson & Co. 
succeeded by Home Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Del Rio—Del Rio Lumber Co. moving 
stock of Main St. yard to the Peirce St. yard 
where the two stores will be consolidated and 
expanded. 

WASHINGTON. Lowell—Walton Veneer Co. re- 
ported succeeded by Washington Plywood Co. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—A, J. Koll Planing 
Mill (Ltd.), incorporated. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Coeur d’Alene Pine 
Co. has taken out a Delaware charter to deal in 
timber lands and other business connected with 
the lumber industry. The capital stock is fixed at 
$880,000; main office Wilmington. 


FLORIDA. Lake City—Stevens Naval Stores 
Co., incorporated: capital, $50,000. 

Mayo—Mayo Naval Stores Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

Tampa—J. W. Shaffer Co., incorporated; capital, 
50 shares, no par value; lumber and building sup- 
plies; J. W. Shaffer, 101 Morgan St.; old concern. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Corporation increasing capital to $26,000,000. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Mars Hill Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., incorporated; 100 shares, $100 par; to 
carry on general woodworking business and to 
manufacture and sell wood products of every char- 
acter: Hugh J. Davey, jr., et al. 

LOUISIANA.  Iberville—lIberville Mfg. Corpora- 
tion, incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Belding—Stafford-Johnson Co., in- 
corporated. 

Detroit—Stilwell-Farnsworth Tie Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

Lansing—Robert Gordon Toy Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000; tovs and other wood products. 








Muskegon—Lunsford Mfg. Co.. incorporated; 
1,000 shares, no par; Louis Lunsford and others; 
logging. 


South Haven—South Haven Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $75,000; lumber, building mate- 
rials and fuel. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—O. O. Ovens, incor- 
porated: capital, $10,000; planing mill and 
woodenware specialties. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Gunter Lumber Co., 
incorporated; Alfred Jones, 5505 Tracey St. 

MONTANA. Billings—Empire Tie & Lumber 
Co., incorpgrated. 


NEW YORK. Southampton—Southampton Lum- 
ber Corporation increasing capital to 6,000 shares 
no par stock. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—Rose Bros Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000 prf. and 1,000 shares no par; 
wholesale and retail builders’ materials; 1400 Har- 
rison St.; old concern. 

Columbus—United Lumber Sales Co., incorpo- 
rated: capital, $5,000; R. R. Adams, 8 E. Long St. 

Euclid (R. D. from Cleveland)—Northeastern 
Wholesale Lumber Co., incorporated; 250 shares 
no par; and $25.000 prf. Palmer & Warner, 
1805 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland. 

OREGON. Portland—Northwest Forest Products 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; Maurice H. 
Barnes. 

Silverton—Winlock Handle Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000; T. T. Leonard. 

St. Helens—St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. in- 
creasing capital to $3,100,000. 

TEXAS. Doucette—Long-Bell Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $350,000; headquarters, Kan- 
sas City. 

VIRGINIA, Glen Rock (R. F. D. 2 from Nor- 








folk)—Profile Timber Corporation chartered: ad 
dress Charles Forney, Norfolk. ; 7 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Kerr Timber Co, in 
corporated. . 

WISCONSIN. Wauwatosa—A. Lentz Co. increas. 
ing from $100,000 to $500,000; lumber and mill- 
work. 

Milwaukee—Forest Properties (Inc.), Delaware 
corporation, Russell Watson, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin agent; total authorized capital stock, 300,009 
shares; purchase and operation of timber proper. 
ties and sale of forest products; property repre. 
sented in Wisconsin, $1,000. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Riderwood—E. E. Jackson Lumber 
Co., damage by fire in lumber kilns, $8,000. 
INDIANA. Columbus—Charles Ross sawmill, 12 
miles west of here, destroyed by fire. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Cedar Craft Mfg. Co, 
loss by fire, $4,500. 

Dyersville—Jaeger Butter Tub Factory destroyed 
by fire. 

Dyersville—John Freymann Lumber Co., loss by 
r 


e. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—S. P. Graham Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $1,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Denhoff—Feton Lumber Co,, 
loss by fire, $2,000; office and paint stock de. 
stroyed. 

OHIO. Kent—T. G. Parsons Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $75,000; planing mill destroyed. 

OREGON. Elgin—Sawmill of Pondosa Pine Lum- 
ber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $50,000. 

TEXAS. Diboll—Box factory of the Southern 
Pine Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $10,000; 
will be rebuilt. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Morgan Plywood 
Co. started in business at 6101 S. Central Ave., 
wholesale plywood panels. 

San Francisco—Regal Floor Co. (Ltd.) engaged 
in business at 620 4th St. 

San Francisco—California-Washington Timber 
Co. opening an office at 214 Front St. in charge 
of C. W. Kirby. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Foye Lumber & Tie Co, 
opening; headquarters, Omaha. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Biltmore—North State Ma- 
terial Co. opening wholesale lumber office and 
warehouse; H. M. Heywood, president; will whole- 
sale lumber and building materials. 


OREGON. Harrisburg—E. H. Graham and others 
are promoting plans to establish a $30,000 excelsior 
manufacturing plant here. 

Gold Hill—Adams Cabinet Shop has started retail 
lumber and millwork business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bloomsburg—Lewisburg Plan- 
ing Mill Co. has leased its yard to the Creasy & 
Wells (Inc.) lumber concern of Bloomsburg, which 
will open a retail lumber yard in Lewisburg under 
management of William Rhoades. 

TEXAS. Houston—Thompson-White-SoRelle Co. 
will open a wholesale and retail lumber yard in 
the 3400 block on Leeland; Hill P. White and Sam 
E. SoRelle, officials: J. C. Thompson, president. 

Higgins—White House Lumber Co. will build a 
65x100-foot lumber shed and store at the lumber 
yard on North Main St. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The George F. 
Weis Lumber Co. is building a 65x250-foot ware- 
house across the street from its present plant at 
329 E. Ninth St., and will move to the new quar- 
ters about Dec. 1. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—Pratt & Forrest Co., 
lumber dealer, announces plans for the erection of 
a new mill to cost about $12,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Great Lakes Lumber Co., 
2625 Delaware Ave., has permit for a lumber stor- 
age building to cost $1,800. 

Buffalo—Donn, Fischer & Co. filed building plans 
for a lumber storage building at the yard, 1340 
Niagara St., to cost $6,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Jackson Box Co., 4927 Beach 
St., has let contract for $100,000 plant. 

WASHINGTON.  Everett—Walton Lumber Co. 
has added nearly $6,000 worth of equipment to its 
sawmill. 

Ckanogan—The Peerless Pine Mfg. Co. has just 
added about $3,500 worth of equipment to its saw- 
mill. 


Trouble and Litigation 


SWEETWATER, TEX., Nov. 3.—William P. 
Curtis, Sweetwater lumber dealer and planing 
mill operator, recently filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy in the Federal court at 
Abilene. The petition involved both Mr. Cur- 
tis and the Curtis Lumber Co., of which he is 
proprietor, Assets were listed at $32,850 and 
liabilities at $14,861, not including taxes for 
the year in other Texas counties and in New 
Mexico. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., Nov. 3.—The 
Orinoco Supply Co., has been placed in the 
hands of a receiver. This is one of the old- 
est retail lumber concerns in this section of 
the State, also operating a planing mill. 
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G. W. VANDERBECK, 62 years of age, one 
of the pioneer lumbermen of the Pacific 
Northwest, died Oct. 23 at his residence in 
Tacoma, Wash., after a lingering illness. Mr. 
Vanderbeck was a native of New York and 
went west in 1870, settling on Puget Sound 
near Steilacoom. Later he removed to 
Enumclaw. Mr. Vanderbeck first entered the 
lumber business with Walker Foster and A. 
G. Hansen, establishing the North Shore Lum- 
per Co., in Tacoma. Later he was interested 
in a mill at Leda. Some years ago he sold 
out his lumber interests and managed an 
apartment hotel in Seattle. He retired from 
pusiness two years ago and moved to Tacoma 
again where he remained until his death. 
Mr. Vanderbeck is survived by his widow, 
one daughter and one grandson. He was a 
member of the First Presbyterian church of 
Tacoma, the Scottish Rite Masons and the 
Shrine. 


MRS. JOHN M. BUSH, of Negaunee, Mich., 
died at her home in that place on Wednesday, 
Oct. 22. Mrs. Bush had been an invalid for 
some time. She was born at Oconto, Wis., 
and was later a resident of Ironwood. She 
went to Negaunee in 1925 with her husband, 
who is land agent of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co. and had made a warm place for herself 
in the affections of their associates and neigh- 
bors in that city. Mr. Bush is widely known 
as an active worker in the interests of refor- 
estation and forest protection. He supervised 
the extensive reforestation project of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. at Ironwood, and is 
one of the most active members and a former 
president of the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau. He was also president of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association for two terms. 


WILLIAM H. BARKHORN, who founded 
the business of William H. Barkhorn Co. 
(Ine.), millwork manufacturer, Newark, N. J., 
more than 50 years ago, died Sunday, Oct. 26, 
at his residence in Maplewood, N. J., after an 
illness of a few days. Mr. Barkhorn was in 
his seventy-third year. The company was 
at first located at Howard and Mercer streets, 
Newark, and in 1889 moved to its present loca- 
tion in Sayre Street, where a large modern 
plant was established. The Barkhorn Co. has 
been recognized for years as a leader in the 
millwork field, having been incorporated about 
twenty-five years ago. Mr. Barkhorn gave up 
active business about two decades ago, since 
which time the management has been in the 
hands of his eldest son, William C. Barkhorn. 
Mr. Barkhorn is survived by his wife and 
three ‘other sons, Charles J., Edward and 
Leon. 


LYMAN E. HOLDEN, president of the 
Holden & Martin Lumber Co., died recently 
at his home in Brattleboro, Vt., following sev- 
eral years of ill health. Active in the affairs 
of his city, Mr. Holden was known as an ex- 
ponent of fair dealing and clean living, and 
he had engaged in many quiet benefactions 
for the community. He entered the lumber 
business at the early age of eighteen and in 
1891 organized the firm of Holden & Martin 
with Judge James L. Martin as his partner. 
After Judge Martin’s death the business was 
incorporated with Mr. Holden serving as presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager. Mr. 
Holden was also the president of the Holden 
& Martin Realty Co., a director of the Brattle- 
boro Trust Co., and a director of the Hooker, 
Corser & Mitchell Co. He was a member of 
the Brattleboro Country Club, the Brattleboro 
Chamber of Commerce and the Centre Con- 
gregational Church, and was a 32nd degree 
Mason. .Mr. Holden leaves a widow and a 
daughter, the wife of Ernest V. Barre, assist- 
_ manager of the Holden & Martin Lumber 

0. 


LEVI CRANNBLL, director of the Bronson 
Co. of Ottawa, Ont., and president of the Lit- 
tle River Redwood Co., Crannell, Calif., died 
on Tuesday night, Oct. 21, at Ottawa. Death 
followed an illness of several weeks’ duration 
which had not, however, been considered grave 
despite Mr. Crannell’s advanced age of 88. It 
was only on Tuesday that his condition began 
to appear serious. One might say Levi Cran- 
nell was born into the lumber business. His 
father, the late Henry Crannell, was a promi- 
hent timber merchant in New York State. 
Levi was born in Albany,’N. Y., and after 
learning the rudiments of the lumber trade 
with his father’s company, he went to Ottawa 
at a time when that district was becoming a 
center of the lumbering industry. Mr. Cran- 
nell became associated with the Bronson Co. 
in the early days of its operation and saw it 
develop into one of the foremost lumber com- 
Panies on the continent. Foreseeing several 
years ago the growth of the redwood industry 
along the Pacific Coast, he acquired timber 
limits in Colifornia and the Little River Red- 


wood Co. came into operation. Almost to the 
last, Mr. Crannell retained his zestful interest 
in the industry. Despite advancing years and 
consequent infirmities, he visited his office 
daily until this summer when he was forced 
to forego active work through failing health. 
But even when confined to his home, he kept 
in close touch with the business. Mrs. Cran- 
nell, formerly Gertrude E. Bronson, died in 
1926. ‘Three sons, Lee W., Edward and Ray- 
mond, and two daughters, Edith and Jennie, 
survive. Funeral services were held in Ot- 
tawa, Oct. 24, and all company operations in 
Saas were suspended at the funeral 
our. 


BDWARD A. GARY, 75 years old, who for 
many years was engaged in the sawmill and 
lumber business at Petersburg, Ind., and who 
was well and favorably known to the trade 
in southern Indiana, died at his home in Pe- 
tersburg on Oct. 28 after a lingering illness. 
He was active in business affairs up to a few 
years ago. He is survived by a widow, one 
sister and one brother. 


CHESTER HOWELL WERDEN, president 
of the B C Spruce Mills (Ltd.), Lumberton, 
B. C., and a resident of Ashland, Wis., died 
Nov. 1 at the Presbyterian Hospital in Chi- 
cago where he had gone for treatment of a 
heart ailment from which he had been suf- 
fering for the last nine 
months. He was born 
in Hastings, Ont., Aug. 
10, 1857, and was edu- 
cated in the public 
schools and Queen’s 
University at Toronto. 
Mr. Werden entered the 
lumber business early 
in life, being connected 
with Michigan lumber 





THE LATE 
Cc. H. WERDEN 





interests for a _ time, 
later entering the 
southern branch of the 
industry, then to Mer- 
rill, Wis., and finally 
into the Chequamegon 
Bay region where he 
became associated with 
the Hines lumber inter- 
ests in the White 
River Lumber Co. 
operations at Mason, 
a Wis. When the White 

River Lumber Co. fin- 
ished its operations, Mr. Werden purchased its 
holdings, both cut-over lands and personal 
property. He was at one time also heavily 
interested in the Mason Mercantile Co., and 
he was the principal owner of the Mason State 
Bank. Mr. Werden established retail lumber 
yards at Mason, Benoit, and other points. He 
also owned a substantial block of the stock 
of the Scott-Taylor Lumber Manufacturing 
Co. As vice president of the B C Spruce 
Mills (Ltd.), with large mill and extensive 
timber holdings in western Canada, Mr. Wer- 
den made trips out there two or three times 
a year in the interest of that operation. He 
was prominent in the financial life of Ashland, 
and in civic and social affairs. He was presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, and of the 
Y. M. C. A., and was at one time president of 
the Rotary Club. He served for four years in 
the State senate, and was chairman of the 
joint finance committee of the State legisla- 
ture. His wife lost her life in an automobile 
accident near Oshkosh about five years ago. 
Mr. Werden was badly injured in that acci- 
dent, and suffered keenly from its effects. He 
is survived by two children, Dorothea and 
Wayde Werden, the latter in the advertising 
business at Cleveland, Ohio. The body was 
taken to Ashland and funeral services were 
held at Mt. Hope Cemetery there on Monday 
afternoon, Nov. 


W. H. CHIVERTON, aged 69, formerly man- 
ager of the Ridgeway Lumber Co. and of the 
Brooklyn Lumber Co., died Nov. 1 at Traverse 
City, Mich., where he had recently gone to 
make his home, according to word received 
at Madison, Wis. He was a brother-in-law of 
Cc. C. Collins and D. J. Collins of Madison. He 
is survived by his wife and one daughter. 


JOHN C. BARLINE, who had been engaged 
in the lumber business in Spokane, Wash., 
with his brother, George M. Barline, for many 
years, died on Oct. 29 at his home there, aged 
68. He had been in ill health since January. 
Mr. Barline was born in LeRoy, N. Y., and his 
early life was spent in that village. He went 





west about 45 years ago, settling in Spokane, 
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Seidel Service has never been con- 
fined to lumber from one or two pro- 
ducing regions only. It has_ the 
backing of the best lumber from all 
section of the country (12 states). 
Our stock comes from mills that 
pride themselves on carefully graded 
and manufactured lumber. 


Our assortment in St. Louis is al- 
ways complete on all standard items 
in Pondosa Pine, which is only one of 
our many lines of woods. Write for 
prices. 


We are also prepared to quote 
on straight or mixed carloads 
for direct mill shipment. 
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where he engaged in the lumber business, 
forming the Washington Mill Co. That opera- 
tion was destroyed by fire some years ago and 
after that Mr. Barline formed the Western 
Pine Box Sales Co., of which he was manager 
until his death. Surviving are a widow, one 
brother, three sisters, two sons and two 
daughters 


ALBERT DODGE, retired oy! mill owner, 
died at his home in Pasadena, Calif., on Nov. 
1 of heart disease. Mr. Dodge had been a 
resident of that city for twenty years. He 
was born in Michigan, March 3, 1856, and 
was a graduate of the University of Michig ran 
law school. He practiced his profession at 
Fowlerville, Grand Rapids and Detroit, but 
after some years moved to West Virginia, 
where he became interested in hardwood lum- 
ber manufacture. In 1910 he moved to south- 
ern California because of his wife’s health. 
He operated the Western Blind & Screen Co., 
of Pasadena, with interests in a lumber mill 
in Los Angeles, until 1924, when he disposed 
of his business and retired. Since that time 
he had spent much time in travel. A widow 
and three children survive. Mr. Dodge was 
a Mason, past master of the Blue Lodge at 
Richmond, W. Va., past master of the Pasa- 
dena council past high priest, Royal Arch 
chapter, Lodge Perfection, Scottish Rite, past 
commander, Pasadena Commandery, Knights 
Templar, and past patron, Southland chapter, 
Eastern Star. A Masonic funeral was held 
at Pasadena, 


EDWARD BECK, Montreal, Que., manager 
of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, 
died recently as the result of an operation 
for appendicitis and complications which de- 
veloped subsequently. Mr. Beck, who was 63 
years of age, was born in Hertfordshire, Eng- 
land. Previous to his employment by the Ca- 
nadian Pulp & Paper Association, he was man- 
aging editor successively of the Detroit News, 
the Montreal Herald, the Montreal Star, and 
the Winnipeg Telegram. As assistant secre- 
tary and subsequently as manager of the 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, he made 
a close study of forestry and was intimately 
acquainted with the forest resources of Can- 
ada. Under his direction the Association 
greatly increased in numbers and service. 


WILLIAM PIEZ, European correspondent of 
Link-Belt Co., of Chicago, and brother of 
Charles Piez, chairman of the board of that 
company, died at Brussels, Belgium, on Nov. 2 
after a week’s illness. Mr. Piez, previous to 
his association with the Link-Belt Co., was 
district manager of the Concrete Steel Co., of 
Chicago. Since 1928 he lived at Paris, France, 
where he functioned as European correspond- 
ent for the company. He was born at New- 
ark, N. J., in 1878 

ERNEST JACOB HARDTNER, father of 
Henry E. Hardtner, head of the Urania Lum- 
ber Co., Urania, La., and of Q. T. Hardtner, 
manager of that operation, died at his home 
in Alexandria, La., on Saturday, Nov. 1, at 
the age of 80 Mr. Hardtner was a pioneer of 
the lumber industry of the South. 





Collections Gain 6 — 


New York, Nov. 3.—Collections of wholesale 
and manufacturing firms throughout the coun- 
try are at least 6 percent better than they 
were a month ago, according to the November 
bulletin of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

“From the credit point of view, the outstand- 
ing feature of the present business situation is 
this country-wide improvement in collections,” 
said Dr. Stephen I. Miller, executive manager 
of the association. “We can see in it a de- 
pendable sign of better things just around the 
corner.” 

Dr. Miller takes the view that more careful 
analysis of credit risks and vigorous collection 
methods are in large measure responsible for 
the gain in collections. 

“We are learning to apply the principles on 
which sound credit appraisal is based, and to 
make a more discriminating selection of credit 
risks,” he said. “We have discovered that credit 
abuses, such as discount piracy and ‘terms- 
grabbing,’ give way before a concerted and 
vigorous attack.” 

The bulletin includes results of a_ special 
credit survey covering wholesale and manufac- 
turing business in California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Utah and Arizona. 

Sixty-four percent of the firms reported 
larger sales in September than in the previous 
month, and 66 percent reported larger collec- 
tions. 

For the next six months, 44 percent antici- 
pated improved sales and collections, 41 percent 





no change and 15 
ditions. 

Inactivity in lumbering and the depressed 
copper and silver market were the chief yn- 
favorable factors reported. A good fruit crop, 
with favorable prices, was mentioned as an im. 
portant aid to business, particularly in Idaho. 


percent less favorable con- 





Dealers Boost Wood Shinde 


SALEM, Ore., Nov. 1.—Retail lumber dealers 
in the Willamette Valley and other sections of 
Oregon are becoming enthusiastic over a re- 
vival of the red cedar shingle business. Deal- 
ers have not shared to any appreciable extent 
in the majority of roofing business, and as a 
result are more vigorously pushing the sale of 
red cedar shingles. As the initial movement in 
a sales development plan, a series of eleven fire 
tests have been conducted in various parts of 
the valley, with the assistance of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau and the Oregon State College, 
Tests were carried out at the Oregon State 
fair and were witnessed by thousands of peo- 
ple. Additional thousands have seen the tests, 
which were later made at Albany, Woodburn, 
Silverton and McMinnville. The red cedar 
shingle booth at the fair was in charge of A. J. 
Wartes, of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, who 
was assisted by L. R. Schoettler, secretary of 
the Willamette Lumber Dealers’ Institute. All 
of the tests were made by Prof. T. J. Starker, 
of the forestry department of the Oregon State 
College, the object of these tests being to show 
the superior resistant qualities of properly man- 
ufactured edge grain red cedar shingles. 


Patents “as Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. BE. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 1343 
H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at the rate 
of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 


1,765,931. Lumber for forming casings for win- 
dow and door interior trim. Norman F. McMillen, 
2 





y 


Rochester, N. 


1,765,987. Machine for sawing timbers. 
S. Marion, Concord, Mass., 
Cottle Co., Chelsea, Mass. 

1,766,009. Saw-set. 
Wyo. 


1,766,013. Portable chain saw. Joseph Daw, 
Quebec, P. Q., assignor to Brown Co., Berlin, N. H 

1,766,230. Cabinetmaker’s clamp. John Sea, 
Alameda, Calif. 

1,766,317. Package for knocked-down window- 
screen frames. Wesley E. Wheless, Shreveport, 
La., assignor to Allen Manufacturing Co., same 
place. 

1,766,323. Method of and apparatus for leveling 
work. Raymond F. Bennett, Portland, Me. 

1,766,400. Lumber jack. Rant Y. Neely, Wil- 
lamina, Ore. 

1,766,438. Saw filing machine. Louis J. Klunck, 
York, Pa., assignor to Beaver Saw Filing Machine 
Co., same place. 

1,766,608. Impregnated wood and process of 
treating wood. Joseph R. Coolidge, 3rd, Brookline, 
Mass., assignor to Montan (Inc.), Boston, Mass. 

1,766,650. Woodworking machine. Frederick J. 
Kistner and William S. Williams, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
assignors to J. A. Fay & Egan Co., same place. 


Gardner 
assignor to Pope & 


James O. Woods, Cheyenne, 





Hymeneal 


ELLIOTT-JOHNSON. The marriage of 
Miss Nina L. Johnson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John T. Johnson, Grayville, Ill, to El- 
more R. Elliott, son of Mr. and Mrs. Raynold 
Elliott, of Albion, Ill., has been announced. 
The ceremony was performed at Albion by 
Rev. Winfield Richards, pastor of the Chris- 
tian Church of that place. Mr. Elliott is con- 
nected with the Southern Lumber Co. at Al- 
bion and is well and favorably known to the 
trade in southern and central Illinois. 


MOLNAR-POWELL. Miss Mary S. Powell, 
heiress and adopted daughter of the late 
Charles G. Powell, wealthy lumberman of 
South Bend, Ind., was married recently to 
William A. Molnar, of South Bend. The wed- 
ding ceremony was performed in St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Rev. Michael Os‘vald, 


pastor, Officiating in the presence of 350 
guests. The bride was attended by Miss Har- 


riet Sims as maid of honor, and Miss Rose 
Ecker, as bridesmaid. Following the cere- 
mony a wedding breakfast was served in the 
home of the bride. The couple will reside in 
South Bend. 
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The Prize Picture 


I went to see the picture they said had took 
the prize. 

Well, art's all right for artists, but the picture 
hurt my eyes. 

My wife said, “Ain’t it purty?” my daughter, 
“Ain't it quaint?” 

But all that I could say was, “No, not to me 
it ain’t.” 


And even Sonny whispered the thing was “pic- 
turesque,” 

And said I ought to buy it to hang above my 
desk. 

Well, I’ll describe the picture the best that I 
recall, 

And what would that be doin’ on any dealer’s 
wall? 


Some trees, a house, a sidewalk, a fence, of 
course a gate. 

The roof looked purty leaky, the sidewalk 
wasn’t straight. 

The fence had lost its pickets, the gate was 
saggin’ wide. 

Yet “Home Sweet Home” they called it. I say 
the artist lied. 


I said it out in meetin’. A man aside of me 

Says, “You don’t like the cotttage, that’s plain 
enough to see. 

But how would you improve it?” I says to him, 
says I, 

“Well, first I’d git some shingles and try to 
make her dry. 


“I’d stop the gate from saggin,’ I’d put some 
pickets on, 

I’d git another shutter—I see that one is gone. 

Instid of paintin’ pictures,” I says, “the lazy 
louse 

Who painted this here picture had ought to 
paint the house.” 


The fellah started laffin’, the crowd begun to 
grow. 

It seems he was the artist, but how was I to 
know? 

Then Mother grabbed my collar and drug me 
out of sight, 

But, yet and notwithstanding, I think that I 
was right. 


Between Trains 


Huntineton, W. Va.—The National Indus- 
trial Stores Association, which can sympathize 
with a lot of us sawmill men, because it is made 
up of the fellows who run the commissaries at 
the coal mines mostly, met here today and dis- 
cussed this and that and how and by what 
means. Anybody who has ever operated a com- 
pany store knows that there was plenty to talk 
about, but not always words to express. 


ToLepo, On10—’Way back in 1917 or some- 
thing the Toledo Rotary Club made John 
Kuehnle, well known retail lumberman and 
also sash and door manufacturer, not to men- 
tion interior trim, chairman of the day or cor- 
poral of the guard or something, and John 
wired us at once. We have addressed some 
hundreds of Rotary Clubs since, but have never 
forgotten that John was our chaperone at our 
Rotary debut. Today, thirteen years having 
elapsed, and evidently also most of the original 
members, we came back and found John still 
in good standing, in spite of the event of 
thirteen years before. Indeed, as they nearly 
always do nearly everywhere, the lumbermen 
were present to see that we were properly re- 
ceived, and also that we left town as promised. 
There was, for example, our old friend Dutt- 
weiler, still about the same north and south 
and, if anything, a litle more so east and west. 


Aaron Kelsey, “lumber dealers since 1856,” was 
another who admitted our acquaintance, right 
in the presence of a lot of Toledo’s best people. 
Nor would we omit Ira Gotshall, once a lum- 
berman but now a commercial banker, who 
went out of the lumber business when he went 
into the banking business. A man couldn’t very 
well be both concurrently, or the lumberman 
in him would be trying to borrow from the 
banker in him all the time. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Many a big gun is just a smooth bore. 

Nineteen-thirty will go down in history as 
the year when everything else did. 

Brazil seems to be having as much trouble 
finding out just who is boss as most people do. 


Mr. Coolidge is our only living ex-president. 
Now, in Mexico that wouldn’t be so remark- 
able. 


The trouble with the country is the large 
number of people who have jobs who are unem- 
ployed. 

The wellknown Mr. Coolidge gets a dollar 
a word, and we bet he says that wellknown 
is two words. 

When the Wildcats meet the Fighting Irish— 
well, can you_ imagine anything more promis- 
ing than that? 

Football games are drawing record crowds. 
We may be out of work, but we don’t seem 
to be out of money. 

An eastern philanthropist is going to build 
14 double family homes. For families living 
double lives, we assume. 


A Buy Now campaign has been started. 
Maybe if it had been started last spring we 
would be all right by now. 


The popularity of grand opera may be due 
to the fact that the soprano or the tenor nearly 
always dies in the last act. 


Nineteen million dollars is to be spent on 
Federal improvements in Illinois, almost enough 
to elect a senator in some States. 


A British aviatrix now holds two records 
for flying across the U. S. A. That kind of 
evens up this Bobby Jones thing. 


The trouble with Chicago gunmen is that 
they get arrested but never seem to get a rest 
where it would do the public the most good. 


An Indiana steer, missing two months, has 
been found in a strawstack. Now there is 
some excuse for the musician who lost his bass 
drum. 

“East Is West—Adults Only” advertises the 
Palace theater in Chicago. But, as the adults 
who go have child minds, what difference does 
it make? 

They are digging up a lot of information 
about the ancient Hittites, but Hack Wilson, 
Babe Ruth and this guy O’Doul are good 
enough for us. 

Three Chicago murderers sentenced April, 
1929, are still unhung. As a good risk for an 
insurance company, we can’t think of anything 
safer than a murderer. 


What statistics ought to show is not that 
they have it to spend but to save. And we 
don’t see where the statisticians got the idea 
that they take care of these other things first. 


You may not agree with the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians in their opposition to 
canned music. Maybe you would just as soon 
kiss the photograph as the girl. 

If we were a horticulturist we would have 
an Aruba plant in our garden, by all means. 
We have just read that the Pan-American 
Aruba plant produces 90,000 barrels of oil a 
day. 





You 

Want 
Satisfied 
Customers 


Then, the Meadow River items 
listed below are the products for 
you to sell. All of these items are 
produced from famous West Vir- 
ginia timber—the cream of the 
stumpage in the Appalachian dis- 
trict. 


Meadow River manufacture is 
well equal to the best. We take a 
great deal of pride in turning out a 
superior product—expertly ma- 
chined, accurately graded, carefully 
handled and loaded. 


Good dealers everywhere will be 
exceptionally well pleased with the 
satisfaction they can give customers 
with 


MEADOW 
RIVER 


BRAND 


FLOORING 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


TRIM anp MOULDINGS 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


STEPPING anpb RISERS 
Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING 
Poplar 


We will welcome your inquiries 


THE MEADOW RIVER 
LUMBER CO. 


RAINELLE WEST VIRGINIA 
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Machine Filed Saws— 
Automatically— 


The Foley Automatic Saw Filer keeps all 
saws in first class cutting conditi er 
than the most expert hand filing. Every 
tooth is filed exactly alike in size, height 
and spacing. No high and low teeth— 
every tooth does its share of the cutting. 

Keep your own saws in perfect cutting 
condition and give your customers Foley 
Saw Filing Service. It will bring them in 
oftener and attract new customers, too. 















— ; ONE 

acnhine FOLEY in 
Files All FILER 
Hand, Band SAW 

and Circular 


Saws. 


Makes Saws | 
Cut Better, 


Write for 


Faster, 

—— Complete 
Truer and Information 
Stay Sharp if 

Longer 


Foley Manufacturing Co. 


41 Foley Bldg., 11 Main St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
— 























Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 
















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 
Denv 


er 
San Francisco 


No. 1 
























Prevent Fire 
From Sparks 


Equip your mill stacks, 
locomotives, donkey loaders, 
skidders, etc. with South 
Bend Spark Arresters. Sold 
under guarantee to work 
satisfactorily or money back. 


Write for catalog. 
















South Bend 


Spark Arrester 


Company, 
Western Branch: SOUTH BEND, 
Portland, Ore. IND. 
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Study of Insulating Properties 


Within the last few years there has been 
great activity in the field of heat insulation, 
particularly for dwellings, and a large number 
of materials have been utilized in the manu- 
facture of insulating products of various kinds. 
There are numerous other raw materials, now 
considered more or less waste, which may be 
equally suitable for this purpose. 

Anticipating the need for additional data, the 
bureau of standards has been conducting a 
study of the insulating properties of various 
fibrous materials. Tests have been made on 
jute, cotton, flax, wood fiber, bagasse, corn- 
stock fiber, moss, excelsior etc. From an insu- 
lation standpoint alone, the bureau states, there 
is practically no choice between the different 
commercial grades of each material. The waste 
or poorest grades, therefore, may be commer- 
cially available for the manufacture of heat 
insulating materials. 

Tests were made of each material packed in 
various densities ranging as widely as prac- 
ticable, and it was found that for each fiber 
there is an optimum density at which the ther- 
mal conductivity is a minimum or the insula- 
tion value a maximum. Where the only con- 
sideration is maximum insulation in a given 
space, this suggests that the materials should 
be packed at these optimum densities. 

Considerable attention was given to the 
mechanism of heat flow, and it was found that 
for a given fibrous material and a given den- 
sity the heat conductivity may vary by several 
hundred percent, depending entirely on the ar- 
rangement of the fibers. The maximum con- 
ductivity is obtained when the fibers are parallel 
to, and the minimum conductivity when perpen- 
dicular to the direction of heat flow. The 
present methods of manufacture of fibrous sheet 
materials accomplish to a large extent the orien- 
tation of the fibers so that they are most ef- 
fective for insulation. 

The results of the investigation will be fully 
described in the November number of the bu- 
reau’s Journal of Research. 

——oOCo 


Cost Studies on Log Cutting 


In recent studies of the logs handled in regu- 
lar logging operations the Forest Service found 
that cutting small logs into lumber is wasteful 
of wood. It costs more than twice as much in 
time and labor to produce lumber from trees 
8 inches in diameter as from 25-inch trees, 
including the work of sawyers, skidding time, 
hauling, and the work of sawmill men. The 
actual costs in money were in approximately 
the same relation, according to the studies. 

This subject is discussed in detail in Leaflet 
No. 55-L—“Small Trees Wasteful to Cut for 
Saw Timber’—now available for distribution 
without cost. The publication gives the gist of 
the recent studies made by the Forest Service. 

It is pointed out that if timber is sold in the 
form of either boards or logs for sawmill use, 
the landowner sustains a loss in cutting the 
small trees because of the lower grades of lum- 
ber or the narrow widths and small sizes ob- 
tained. The soil is said to be capable of pro- 
ducing only a definite number of cubic feet of 
solid wood each year. Cutting small trees for 
saw timber actually has the result of lowering 
the production of the soil, in particular lower- 
ing the production of high-class material. 

These considerations are said to be of special 
value to the farmer who can take advantage 
of all factors which increase the earning capac- 
ity of his woodland. He can do his own log- 
ging or can closely supervise it. Unlike the 
large mill operator, the farmer has no great in- 
vestment in railroads, locomotives, or in a large 
and costly mill the construction costs of which 
must be paid for out of the timber cut. He 
can sell or cut a small amount of the largest 
or highest grade trees at frequent intervals and 





thus obtain a low logging cost, a high quality 
of logs producing a high grade of lumber 
selling at the best price, a high producing 
capacity for his soil, and frequent and regular 
returns or a reserve of large timber to hold 
until a need or an emergency makes it desir. 
able to convert it into cash. 





Glutting Christmas Tree Market 


The Forest Service has sounded a warning 
against glutting the Christmas tree market. An 
adequate supply of trees to cheer American 
homes during this season is in prospect. The 
cutting of trees has already begun in the north- 
ern tier of States. It is pointed out that if the 
cutting is carefully done only surplus young 
growth not needed for maintaining full stands 
of timber is taken. 

“Find a market with a responsible buyer be- 
fore doing any heavy cutting of trees for sale,” 
is the advice of the Forest Service to the farm 
woodlot owner. This advice is based upon the 
experience of farmers in various localities in 
past years when uncounted thousands of fine 
trees had to be consigned to the dump because 
of glutted markets. Indiscriminate cutting and 
peddling seldom pay, it is pointed out. Espe- 
cially in the larger cities farmers must compete 
with large commercial shipments from northern 
forests. 

There are two or three points in favor of 
local trees. They are generally fresher and 
retain their leaves better than earlier harvested 
evergreens shipped from a distance. Local con- 
tacts can be made ahead of time and orders 
taken. If the trees are cut from crowded stands 
as a thinning operation, and if the farmer can 
get sufficient return for his labor, Christmas- 
tree cutting may bring him some extra cash, 
very acceptable in a short-crop year—and also 
leave the woods in better shape for future 
growth. 


Circular on Pine Growth Rate 


Growing new timber is the only way to keep 
the pine industry of the South from “going 
back,” say D. R. Forbes and Donald Bruce, 
U. S. Forest Service, in Circular 124-C, just 
issued by the Department of Agriculture on 
the rate of growth in second-growth southern 
pines. Proper care of second growth and plant- 
ings alone will maintain the present income of 
$524,000,000 a year from a business that em- 
ploys 20 percent of all the industrial labor of 
the southern States, according to the authors. 

The circular gives information on making 
cut-over lands produce and on how much va- 
rious types of trees on proper soils may be 
expected to yield when cared for and protected 
from fire. With tables of yields in cords and 
board feet, together with data on methods of 
management, the publication is virtually a crop 
manual for farmers with cut-over lands and 
woodlands and for lumbermen planning ways 
and means to employ forest holdings to better 
advantage. 

Obstacles that must be overcome, including 
fire, uncertain taxation and the like, are set 
forth. It is pointed out that southern pines are 
notably fast-growing. 

It is pointed out that for every billion feet 
of decline in lumber production 18,000 men are 
estimated to be thrown out of work in the South 
and that entire communities may be affected. 

Second growth, protected timber “appears 
capable of filling every demand of the future 
for forest products,” it is stated. Knowledge 
of rate of growth is declared to be important 
in demonstrating the practicability of applied 
forestry in the southern pine belts. 





RIGHTO 


“Bacon says that reading maketh a full man.” 
“I suppose you get it by the quarto.” 
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Leakproof Andersen 


Frames will speed up your 


sales and 


Over 3,000 dealers 
are cashing in on 
demand for new 
locked sill-joint ... 


Conrracrors everywhere are 
specifying and demanding these 
new Andersen Master Frames. 

Exclusive, weathertight, patented 
details, found only in Andersen 
Master Frames insure the leakproof 
job that good builders want. 

Some of these features are the 
locked sill-joint, the chamfered 
blind stop, the inside liner and the 
steep sill slope. 


profits ..... 








Actual photograph of section of Andersen Master Brick Veneer frame. 


Now you can get the new Andersen Master See your nearest jobber. He will be glad to 
Frames in clear genuine White Pine and also in give you a free demonstration of these remark- 
clear Pondosa Pine. As an added protection able new Andersen leak-proof frames ... the 
against the weather and to insure lifelong ser- frames that will speed up your sales and increase 
vice, all important joints of the Master Pondosa your profits. Andersen Frame Corporation, 


Framesare primed witha special aluminum paint. 


Bayport, Minn., represented by 3,500 dealers. 
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Co PACIFIC COAST C3 
J) ie a 


WHY 


Sullivan Service 
PLEASES... 


because .. During 18 years of opera- 
tion, mill connections for every 
Coast lumber item have been de- 
veloped. 





because .. Sullivan can furnish mixed 
ears of any item in Fir, Hem- 
lock, Spruce and Cedar, includ- 
ing shingles and plywood. 


because .. Orders for shipment on or 
before a certain date are ac- 
cepted only with the definite 
knowledge that delivery can be 
made as promised. 


because .. the prices are right. 







—& 
UMBER Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

















Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER Fuerte 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
honors Panama Pione GRAND PRIZE 
nternationali i 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND OROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tary capacity S00Axes&T ools 








News Notes from Amel ri 


Spokane, Wash. 


Nov. 1.—Sales managers of Inland Empire 
mills convened in Spokane last week to dis- 
cuss the firm price policy which was adopted 
early in the month. While going on this 
firm price basis naturally seemed to slow up 
placement of orders for the first week or ten 
days, at last week’s meeting the majority of 
the mills expressed themselves as very op- 
timistic over the results of their action. 
Orders were beginning to come in at the new 
prices, and business seemed to show some- 
what of an upturn. This firm price policy is 
no attempt to raise prices or maintain uni- 
form prices. Each firm is to set its own prices 
and then adhere to them, and thereby elim- 
inate the cutting below published lists. 

The overrun of first estimates on Washing- 
ton’s apple crop this year has proved to be 
very beneficial to box shook manufacturers, 
and to mills that have been carrying large 
stocks of box lumber. First estimates on 
apples for the Yakima and Wenatchee valleys 
were for thirty thousand cars. But now that 
harvest is nearly completed it has been found 
that the actual pack for the two main pro- 
ducing valleys will be approximately forty 
thousand cars. This overrun has resulted in 
a last minute rush for box shook, and all 
mills that manufacture apple shook have 
been rushed to capacity. Fortunately, with 
few exceptions, manufacturers have had an 
ample supply of box lumber to turn into 
shook. During October 12,275 cars of apples 
were moved via the Great Northern from the 
Wenatchee Valley alone. 

I. N. Tate, general manager Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co, Spokane, left the first of this week 
for the East, to visit its district offices. R. L. 
Bayne, sales manager cedar pole department 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., has also gone 
to the East to call on salesmen of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Nov. 1.—A vivid story of conditions in 
Europe was given the members of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club yesterday when two 
Tacoma lumbermen just returned from abroad, 
related their experiences. James Dempsey, 
treasurer of the Dempsey Lumber Co., and 
Hans Heidner, lumber exporter, were the 
speakers. 3oth were in Europe at the same 
time, Mr. Dempsey visiting the Scandinavian 
countries, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Italy and 
France, and Mr. Heidner visiting Great Britain 
and southern Europe. Mr. Dempsey was in 
Berlin at the time of the Facist riots at the 
opening of the Reichstag. Both he and Mr. 
Heidner, who is a native of Germany, agreed 
that conditions in that country are serious. 
Mr. Dempsey also described logging and manu- 
facturing methods in use in the Scandinavian 
countries, and told of the effect the Russian 
competition is having on the European lum- 
ber industry. Both men were the target of 
numerous questions by the local manufac- 
turers, and agreed that Russian competition 
is not taken seriously enough in this country. 
The meeting was well attended, but no busi- 
ness was brought up. 

The semiannual district meeting of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen for 
the fir districts of Washington was held in 
Tacoma last Wednesday. Board members for 
five districts were elected. President-W. L. 
Reugnitz told the meeting that all logging 
operations in western Washington, with two 
exceptions, are now on an 8-hour basis, as 
compared with a 10-hour basis in 1916, and 
the 9-, 10- and 11-hour basis now in all soft- 
wood producing districts in the South. The 
meeting went on record as urging the Hoover 
unemployment commission to recommend an 
8-hour day for the lumber industry. All wage 
matters were referred to the board of direc- 
tors, which will meet at Portland Nov. 17. 

Tacoma is the only western city of 100,000 
or more population whose building operations 
show a gain for the first nine months of 1930 
over the same period in 1929. Out of 215 
cities, only 43 showed gains. The average 
loss of the far western cities is 27.4 percent. 
While Tacoma’s increase was only 0.5 percent, 


es 


it compares favorably with the losses by other 
cities on the Pacific coast. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. is making ready 
to start a new logging operation near 
Kapowsin, in Pierce County. The company 
has cut out its timber holdings at Lyman, near 
Sedro-Woolley, and has transferred all its 
logging equipment to the new locality. Log- 
ging railroads have been built and operations 
will start in the near future. The logs wil] 
be brought down to Tacoma by rail. The 
company has 350,000,000 feet of timber in the 
Kapowsin stand, which will take many years 
to cut out. 

The Cascade Timber Company has resumed 
operations in the company’s timber holdings 
near Alder, after a shutdown of several 
months. Two sides and a pole mill are now 
working. Operations will be extended as 
market conditions improve. 

A new firm for the manufacture and sale of 
lumber was organized here this week. The 
company is known as the Jacobsen Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), and is capitalized at $10,000. The 
incorporators are “J. F. Jacobsen, H. Carlson 
and C. M. Harper. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Nov. 1—J. G. Robson, president of the 
British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, in his address to the wholesale 
bureau of the Vancouver Board of Trade on 
Oct. 29, made a vigorous plea for a preference 
on British Columbia lumber going to Australia 
and New Zealand. Mr. Robson stated than an 
agreement with the other Dominions, giving a 
substantial preference to the softwoods within 
the Empire, would prove the salvation of the 
lumber industry of British Columbia at the 
present difficult period. 

B. C. Keeley, Pacific coast manager of the 
Canadian National Steamships, announces that 
the construction of a new pier, to replace the 
one destroyed by fire this summer, will be 
begun shortly. Fireproof material timber piles 
will be employed. The wood will be given a 
chloride treatment. 

The Dominion Government extraction plant 
at New Westminster has completed the extrac- 
tion of 114 pounds of yellow pine seed for 
New Zealand. A consignment of jack pine 
seed will also be shipped to that country. The 
plant is now working on 2,000 sacks of Doug- 
las fir cones for the British Forestry Commis- 
sion. A shipment of spruce seeds will also 
be sent to Great Britain. 

The J. B. Martyn Lumber Co., at Port Haney, 
B. C., suffered a $75,000 fire this week. The 
blaze destroyed the sawmill and approximately 
25 percent of the yarded lumber. Officials 
announce that the mill will be rebuilt imme- 
diately. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nov. 4.—Millwork trade in and about the 
Twin Cities has improved, northern white 
cedar moving in fairly good volume consid- 
ering the season, and demand for northern pine 
shows the usual fall decline. 

The spurt in millwork is due largely to de- 
mand for storm sash and other winter mate- 
rial. The rural sections are consuming con- 
siderable millwork for repairing and remodel- 
ling jobs, though there is little new construc- 
tion either in the country or the larger cities. 
Country yards report that they are doing a 
fair business. 

There still is a good demand for the larger 
sizes of northern white cedar posts for guard 
rail purposes, and in some cases dealers are 
finding it difficult to fill orders, due to a 
searcity of stock. There has been a falling 
off in demand for small posts, which have 
not been moving very well at any time this 
year. There still is a call for dimension ma- 
terial for corncrib construction. Some long 
poles are being shipped, but few of the smaller 
sizes. 

While there is a noticeable seasonal slump 
in the call for northern pine, rush orders for 
mixed cars still are being shipped in fairly 
good volume and the mills have well assorted 
stocks upon which to draw. There is also a 
fair demand from the box and crating inter- 
ests, for low grade stock. Northern pine 
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prices remain firm, few special offerings being 
made. 

The report of lumber activities in the ninth 
Federal Reserve district for September, just 
issued, shows that 499 retail yards sold 
12,516,000 feet of lumber, as compared with 
15,213,000 feet in the corresponding month 
last year, and 12,393,000 feet last August. In 
474 yards the Sept. 30 stocks totaled 79,471,000 
feet; in September, 1929, 84,115,000 feet, and 
at the end of last August, 84,567,000 feet. The 
total sales of 499 yards last September were 
$1,885,500; in September, 1930, $2,346,600, and 
last August, $1,587,200. Accounts and notes 
outstanding at the end of September, 1930, 
totaled $4,677,700; at the end of September a 
vear ago, $5,275,400, and at the end of last 
‘August, $4,712,600. Cash collections last Sep- 
tember reached a total of $953,300, as com- 
pared with $1,253,300 in September, 1929, and 
$767,700 last August. 

Final arrangements for the annual meeting 
of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, to be held Dec. 2, were made at 
the monthly session of the organization yester- 
day. At the convention a display of hardwood 
samples will be exhibited. 

E. J. Fisher has been confirmed by the Su- 
preme Nine as Vicegerent Snark of this Hoo- 
Hoo district, as urged by the Twin Cities Hoo- 
Hoo Club. He succeeds George L. Andrew. 


Portland, Ore. 


Nov. 1.—Some say rail business is showing 
signs of improving. There are more inquiries 
and the placement of actual orders indicates 
badly broken stocks in yards. The export 
situation is no better than it was a week ago; 
for very little business is reported from any 
direction. Shipments to California and At- 
lantic coast ports are small. Production cur- 
tailment continues. Stocks in mill yards will 
be further reduced and broken when many 
mills will shut for a longer period than 
usual this winter. One of the large mills in 
Portland is reported to be preparing for the 
winter shutdown, which ordinarily would not 
come until the Christmas holidays. Placing 
of orders may not be easy when demand 
begins to return to normal. 


New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 8.—While recent gains in actual 
volume of transactions may be small, there is 
a feeling all around that the worst of the 
depression is over and that improvement will 
continue steady from now on. The lumber- 
men all point out that conditions in New 
York City and vicinity are exactly right for 
rapid improvement, once demand gets going. 
The harbor situation has greatly improved 
since the days of “avalanche” shipments of 
West Coast fir. There is considerable fir in 
the harbor, but none of it is a drag on the 
market. This is evidenced by the fact that 
recent orders going through to the Coast 
have been marked with requests for early 
shipment. Retail yards are poorly stocked 
with all grades of lumber. One lumberman 
ventured the assertion that the amount of 
Douglas fir held by retailers is not one-tenth 
of what it was this time two years ago, and 
at least 50 percent under what it was this 
time last year. Some of the wholesalers be- 
lieve that the definite turn upward will begin 
when retailers abandon their hand-to-mouth 
policy and begin to stock up. And when that 
time arrives, it is believed, distributors of 
all grades of lumber will be short of stocks, 
and the mills will find it hard to supply the 
sudden demands. It is surprising the way 
in which the lumbermen one and all have 
begun to talk of the “brighter side” and of 
the better times which many feel are not so 
far distant. 

The Charles W. Nelson Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, distributor of West Coast fir, has ob- 
tained -use of part of the dock at pier 39, 
Brooklyn, at the foot of Coffey Street. The 
Pacific-Atlantic Lumber Corporation handles 
the Nelson output on the Atlantic coast. 

James L. Kemper, in charge of the New 
York office of the Hammond Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, has severed his connection with that 
firm. For the time being, W. R. McMillan, 


manager of the company, is in charge of the 
concern’s eastern affairs. 

R. B. White, of the Exchange Sawmills Co., 
Kansas City, recently spent nearly a week 
at the New York headquarters. 

W. Frank Oliver, of the W. F. Oliver Hard- 


-wood Co. (Ltd.), of Toronto, was a recent 


New York visitor. Mr. Oliver is a vice presi- 
dent and a director of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 

Harvey W. Gilbert, president of the Harvey 
W. Gilbert Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex., was 
recently in New York. He is contemplating 
a branch office here to handle fir and south- 
ern pine. 

James W. Sewall, consulting forester, of 
Old Town, Me., was a recent visitor in New 
York. 


Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 4.—It is hard to find a retail lumber 
dealer anywhere in New England this fall who 
claims to be handling anything like a normal 
volume of business. Continued slackness in 
the building industry and particularly as re- 
gards residential construction is the reason 
for the continued quiet. Bankers think they 
detect some improvement in general business 
conditions, although they generally agree that 
indications are that there will not be any ma- 
terial business recovery evident before next 
spring. 

Several local wholesalers specializing in the 
Douglas fir cargo trade say they are advised 
that space for November shipment on Confer- 
ence steamships has all been sold at $10 to con- 
tract shippers, and that some non-contract 
customers have paid more. Tramp steamships 
have been asking $11@12. Retailers here are 
doing little buying. Fir is offered c. i. f. at 
$8.50@10.50 less than page 11% of Atlantic 
differentials. 

Wholesalers handling cypress say that this 
wood is moving very slowly here. Buyers of 
North Carolina pine are not easily found, al- 
though band sawed narrow edge may now be 
bought around $47. Offers of concessions on 
Idaho white and Pondosa pines are reported, 
in spite of the recent efforts to stabilize prices. 

Nova Scotian sailing vessels are finding it 
difficult to secure charters for lumber cargoes, 
normally the principal traffic out of the Bay 
of Fundy to Boston and New York. 

The recent order by the United States Sec- 
retary of Labor, James J. Davis, limiting the 
importation of Canadian woodsmen into the 
forests of northern New England this winter, 
is a menace to the regular employment of 
thousands of workers in industries dependent 
upon a large and steady production by these 
lumber camps, according to a vigorous state- 
ment issued by John S. B. Davie, commis- 
sioner of labor in New Hampshire. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Nov. 3.—Collections have been unusually 
good. Buying for new work has been at the 
lowest for any half month this year. Poorly 
financed buildings started the latter part of 
1929 still bother retailers. Certain dealers 
who have followed the mill market have been 
able to increase their sales to realtors and 
industrials and obtain some profit. Yards 
have been heavily stocked with substitutes 
sold on long terms. 

Nov. 1 mill lists show some declines. For 
the first time in twenty years, dry S4S No. 2 
dimension, 2x4-inch, 10- to 20-foot, manufac- 
tured by large mills, touched $10 f. o. b. 
mill; 2x6- and 8-inch are the same, and 2x10- 
and 12-inch $1 more. Small timbers, thor- 
oughly dry, 4x4- to 8x8-inch, are listed at 
$12.50, and 3x10- and 12-inch at $13.50. Ship- 
lap and center matched items of Nos. 2 and 
3 common are listed at $8 and $9, mill. A 
few mills have reduced No. 1 common and 
B&better flat grain flooring. Only rift floor- 
ine advanced. Straight-car orders are scarce. 
Mills are compelled to carry every known 
pattern and size of siding. Resawn siding, on 
the “discontinued” lists for ten years, is 
being sold rather freely for repairing. Re- 
sawn and square edged stock are of late 
being carried by some yards that had not 
sold a foot for ten years. Industrial pur- 











Co PACIFIC COAST CO 





FURNISHING WASH- 
INGTON LUMBER TO 
RETAIL LUMBER 
DEALERS 


When the Northern Pacific 
was laying its initial line, our 
first sawmill was cutting material for 
that railroad. Both we and the N. P. 
are still giving dependable service. 

We deal with the better mills and com- 
bine their lumber, shingles, doors, panels 
and other items in one car, 

Put your future needs up to us, 


“Our main point is quality 
—our next is price.” 


FosTER-Moréan LumBER(0., 
SEATTLE-WASH. 











The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Pondosa 
Pine 


Manufacturers of 


orem 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments via N. P. 
and Milwaukee Rys. 


Missoula, Mont. 








WE can MIX Them 


Send us your Requirements for— 


All kinds of Yard Stock both Fir 
and Hemlock 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Large and Long Timbers 
Long Dimension Lath 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
WHITE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 








Douglas Fir, Spruce 
West Coast Hemlock, Red Cedar 
Doors and Millwork 
Grades Right—Let Us Show You! 


NEWBEGIN LUMBER CO. 
1927 So. Tacoma Way Tacoma, Wash. 











Our Specialty— SOFT TEXTURED 


California White Pine 


BEVEL SIDING MOULDINGS 
BUNGALOW SIDING 


Prompt Service. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
We KNOW our service und quality will please. 


ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 























BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 


We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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C— PORTLAND, ORE. C3 





GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
Philomath, Oregon 

Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 

Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything in Fir 
Sales Offices: 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER CO. 
Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 














OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4% 4 Vertical Grain Porch Fiooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXX XX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 











Old Growth Yellow 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Specialists 


Wholesale Lumbermen and 
Exclusive Mill Representatives 


FAST SHIPPERS OF 
DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 


All Yard or Industrial Items 
Quoted Quickly 
If you are having difficulty in 
securing quality stock on 


present day market prices do not 
fail to communicate with us. 


Hockett Lumber Co 


Spalding Building 
PORTLAND . OREGON 
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chasing has been slow. Dairy and truck 
farmers have been making the usual im- 
provements, but cotton growers not buying 
anything they can get along without. 

R. A. Walker, for fifteen years vice presi- 
dent of the Estes Lumber Co., has accepted 
a position with the Grayson Lumber Co. 


Macon, Ga. 


Nov. 3.—Reports say that a few small roofer 
mills that had been closed down have started 
running again, to give employment to people 
out of work. Some shipments are being made, 
but prices are still so low that most manu- 
facturers are not interested in offers. 

Longleaf mills in southern Georgia report 
that business is far below normal. The south- 
ern markets are taking some of the output, 
and a light movement is reported to northern 
markets. Prices are unchanged. Some rail- 
road business is being placed right along, but 
the orders are only for such material as is 
needed for immediate use. 

Business in hardwoods is a little better than 
it was in midsummer or earlier in the year, 
but not heavy enough to warrant increasing 
production. Recent rains have again filled the 
lowlands with water and checked logging. 
However, an ample supply of logs was ob- 
tained during the summer. Some hardwood 
is moving to the East and to other parts of 
the country. There is a fair demand for the 
gums, but stock is hard to find. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Nov. 3.—D. T. Cushing, general manager; A. 
C. Long, director of sales, and W. A. Chandler, 
superintendent, of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., recently returned from a three-day 
visit to five of the eight Kirby Lumber Co. 
mills. All were loud in their praise of the 
many courtesies extended to them as guests of 
the Kirby company. Mr. Cushing hopes that 
the Great Southern company will be able to 
make as favorable impression upon the Kirby 
officials when they return the visit. 

Gov. Huey P. Long, senator-elect, has ac- 
cepted the invitation to dedicate the William 
Henry Sullivan Memorial Trades School some 
time this month. At present the school is 
filled to its capacity and has a waiting list 
of about fifty young men. 

H. W. Gorman, of Decatur, Ill. formerly as- 
sociated with George W. Dulaney, salesman 
for the Great Southern Lumber Co. at that 
place, has joined the sales force of the 
Bogalusa Paper Co. here. 


Warren, Ark. 


Nov. 3.—Monthly inventories of Arkansas 
soft pine mills show that some items which 
have been in bountiful supply the last six 
months are now scarce. Shipments have 
been exceeding production at all mills by 
15 to 30 percent. Prices are being advanced 
on several scarce items. There has been a 
tendency for prices to stiffen on practically 
all common, particularly No. 2 boards, which 
have been so low that there has been little 
incentive for the trade to buy No. 3, with the 
result ‘that stocks of No. 3 boards have accu- 
mulated, though most mills are inclined to 
hold them rather than sell at $2 to $3 or 
more under No. 2. No. 2 boards, 6- and 
8-inch, are sold up close to green stock, 
actual surplus having been cleared up during 
October. This also applies to Nos. 1 and 2 
dimension, 2x4-inch, 10-, 18- and 20-foot, and 
stocks of 2x12-inch in these lengths are 
limited, as well as 12- to 16-foot lengths of 
2x4-inch in No. 1. In addition, orders booked 
cover all dry stock of No. 2 boards, 1x12-inch, 
10- and 20-foot, while No. 2, 12-inch are in 
limited supply in all lengths. 

Small mill surplus stocks have been prac- 
tically cleared up. It is hard to find a 
straight car of No. 2 boards, and dimension 
stocks are limited and badly broken. Several 
small mill owners who have been able to 
operate throughout the year have announced 
their intention to close down as soon as pres- 
ent log stocks are sawn and dry lumber 
shipped out. There will be very few small 
mills operated during the winter and large 
operators believe they will be able to secure 
better prices on common boards and dimen- 
sion. 

Shed items have been in better demand 
than for some time, though there was an 
actual slight let-up in buying last week com- 
pared to the previous three weeks. Orders 
booked for flooring, finish and bundled stock 


a 
will give most mills some needed storage 
space in their sheds. Some straight car Sales 
of 4-inch B&better and No. 1 flat grain floor. 
ing have been made, at prices averaging re. 
spectively $34 and $27.50 mill. B&better edge 
grain 3- and 4-inch has also moved on mixed 
orders. A few straight cars of B&better fin. 
ish, casing, base and moldings have been 
sold, with a limited amount of wrapped trim. 
Also some straight-car sales have been made 
of No. 1 lath at around $2.25 to $2.40, mini, 
but demand for No. 2 lath is limited on ac. 
count of the small difference between its 
price and jhat of No. 1. 

Ideal logging conditions have enabled al 
mills to build up their log supply though log 
inventories are only 40 to 50 percent of what 
they were on Nov. 1, 1929. Practically a}j 
mills continue to operate about 40 hours ga 
week. Planing mills are operated according 
to order files, and last week were able to get 
in 50 hours. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 4.—The lumber market did not de. 
velop any improvement last week and in- 
quiries were small. The southern pine 
market has been quiet, all items being in- 
active. For hardwood there is a small de- 
mand but prices remain firm, and are con- 
sidered very low. West Coast fir is a little 
firmer, but orders are scarce. There is a 
very little demand for cypress, with prices 
unchanged. Ties and railroad material sell] 
slowly, with prices steady. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, president W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., returned last Saturday from a 
two days’ trip to Chicago and Waukegan, IIl, 

Frank J. More, president Frank J. More 
Lumber Co., returns Saturday from a ten 
days’ trip to Oklahoma points. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Nov. 3.—A good feature of the week’s busi- 
ness was an increase in inquiry, but it has re- 
sulted in few sales so far. Undoubtedly a 
large proportion of the inquiry is more or 
less of a “feeler”’ nature, to see if the firm 
price policy is being adhered to. A fair share 
of the buying is on a “hand to mouth” basis. 
Only immediate and urgent requirements are 
being filled. , 

Sales of lumber at 175 retail yards in the 
tenth Federal Reserve district during Septem- 
ber totaled 4,580,000 board feet, compared wtih 
4,262,000 board feet the preceding month, and 
6,359,000 board feet in September, 1929. Stocks 
of lumber on Sept. 30 aggregated 40,116,000 
feet, against 41,543,000 feet at the close of 
August, and 43,829,000 feet on Sept. 30, 1929. 

An increase of $885,400 in building permits 
here was indicated by the report for October, 
in comparison to the same month in 1929, al- 
though there was a considerable decrease in 
the number of permits issued. Construction 
of more expensive buildings is thus responsi- 
ble for the increased valuation. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Nov. 3.——October business in North Carolina 
pine about equalled September. Some outlets 
for low grade were closed entirely during the 
last two weeks in October. Competition is 
very keen amongst mills still operating, ex- 
cept on items which they are not eager to 
move, and this competition has weakened 
prices a little further. 

There has been a little better demand for 
edge 4/4 No. 2 and better, but total sales are 
still very small. Very little stock is being 
sold for export either in edge or stock widths. 
Good circular stock is scarce. There has 
been no demand for No. 3 4/4 edge, and very 
little No. 3 stock widths have been sold. No. 
2 and better 4/4 stock widths have been very 
quiet, both rough and dressed. There is @ 
wide variation in prices, influenced largely 
by how much surplus stock a mill has on 
hand. Band and circular sawn stock widths 
have been hard to dispose of recently. There 
heve been some inquiries for No. 2 and bet- 
ter 4/4 bark strips rough, and some have been 
sold worked into partition, but business has 
been small. 

Box makers have been finding business 
very quiet and have been buying very little 
stock and asking that shipments on old 
orders be held back. Conditions in South 
America have disrupted the trade in oil 
shook, and these constitute a great part of 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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Reparation Orders Issued 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an order 
in Docket No. 18017, awarding the A. C. 
Dutton Lumber Corporation $41,739.41, with 
interest, as reparation on account of unrea- 
sonable rates on numerous carloads of lum- 
per, ex-vessel, from Providence, R. I. and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to interstate destina- 
tions on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford system in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and New York. 

An order issued in No. 18501—Badger Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. et al. vs. the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. et al.—awards 
Hodges Bros. $383.60; the Crowley-Lanter 
Lumber Co., $361.39; Snyder-Kunkel Lumber 
& Coal Co., $486.24; Badger Lumber & Coal 
Co., $823.62; Dierks & Sons Lumber Co., 
$407.76, and Southwest Lumber Co., $94.90, as 
reparation on numerous carloads of lumber 
shipped from Oregon, Washington and other 
northwestern States to destinations on the 
Kansas City Railways and Missouri & Kan- 
sas Railway. 

A similar order in No. 18892—Aitken Lum- 
ber Co. et al. vs. the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. et al.—awards 
$2,343.33 in varying amounts to a long list 
of complainants, as reparation on numerous 
shipments of magnesite stucco from points 
in Illinois, Iowa and Missouri to destinations 
in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. 

An order in No. 21524—Blanchard Lumber 
Co. et al. vs. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. et al.—the J. F. Gerrity 
Co., is awarded $3,652.12 and the Davenport- 
Evans Co., intervenor, $7,560.51, on numerous 
shipments ex-vessel from Boston and New 
London to destinations in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and New York. 





Decisions of the Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—Division 2 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a decision in I. & S. Docket No. 
3400, holding that schedules proposing to can- 
cel joint rates with boat lines operating on 
Lake Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, to eastern trans- 
continental destinations have been justified in 
so far as the rates on logs and lumber are 
concerned, but not justified on poles, piling 
and timbers. 

A proposed restrictive note dealing with the 
sawing of logs in transit is found not justified. 

Division 2 has issued an order requiring the 
cancellation of the suspended schedules with- 
out prejudice to the filing of new schedules in 
conformity with its findings. 

Commissioner Lee concurred in the finding 
that the trunk lines had not justified the 
proposed cancellation of joint rates on poles, 
piling and timbers, or the proposed restrictive 
note dealing with the sawing of logs in transit, 
but dissented with the majority as to cancel- 
lation of joint rates on logs and lumber. 

In a decision in Docket No. 22980—E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co. vs. Maine Central 
Railroad Co. et al.—Division 5 finds that the 
rates charged on wood flour in carloads from 
Newhall, Me., to Chicago, Grafton and Seneca, 
Ill, Ashburn and Carl Junction, Mo., Barks- 
dale, Wis., and Louviers, Colo. were not and 
are not unreasonable. The complaint as to 
these rates is ordered dismissed. 

The report also embraces No. 23102—Illinois 
Powder Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton & East- 
ern Railroad Co. et al.—Division 5 finds that 
the rate from Newhall to Grafton was not un- 
reasonable, but that the rate charged on ship- 
ments from Napanoch, N. Y., to Grafton was 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
the contemporaneous sixth-class rate, and rep- 
aration is awarded accordingly, the amount to 
be determined in accordance with Rule V of 
the Rules of Practice. 

In No. 22827—Marinette-Green Bay Manu- 
facturing Co. vs. Duluth, South Shore & At- 
lantic Railway Co. et al.—Division 3 finds 
that rates on excelsior bolts from certain 
points in Michigan to Marinete, Wis., were 
not unreasonable in the past, but will be un- 
reasonable for the future to the extent that 
they exceed or may exceed a schedule of rates 
which shall not be more than 2 cents per 100 
pounds higher for like distances than the 


present distance scale of rates on saw logs 
and excelsior bolts for manufacture and re- 
shipment on the Milwaukee and North West- 
ern railroads in Wisconsin. 

A similar order has been entered in No. 
22439—R. H. Etheredge Lumber Co. vs. Au- 
gusta Northern Railway et al.—Division 3 
finding rates on lumber from Saluda, S. C., 
to destinations in Southern and Official terri- 
tories not unreasonable. 





Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the freight loadings for the week ended Oct. 
25, 1930, totaled 959,335 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 38,929 cars (a decline of 103 
cars below the week immediately before); 
grain, 41,517 cars; livestock, 35,361 cars; coal, 
192,104 cars; coke, 9,218 cars; ore, 35,968 
cars; merchandise, 240,008 cars, and miscel- 
laneous, 366,230 cars. 





Holds Commodity Rates Reasonable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3.—Division 5 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a decision in Docket No. 22769, 
a proceeding brought by the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
holding that commodity rates on lumber and 
certain lumber products from points of origin 
in Wisconsin and upper Michigan to destina- 
tions in Central Freight Association territory 
are not shown to be unreasonable. 


“We think,” states Commissioner Farrell, 
who handed down the opinion, “the record in 
this case tends to prove an improper relation 
as between rates applied to the transportation 
of lumber from points of origin in Wisconsin 
and upper Michigan to points of destination 
in Indiana and Michigan and territory east 
thereof on the one hand and from such points 
of origin to points of destination in Lllinois 
and Western Trunk Line territory on the other 
hand, a subject matter which heretofore has 
been handled by us under Section 3 of the act, 
but that it is not sufficient to enable us to 
make a definite finding to the effect that the 
rates complained of are unreasonable. 

“The difficulty of making any definite find- 
ing in this case results from the fact that 
only the question of reasonableness is pre- 
sented for determination by the complainants. 
Evidence introduced in support of the alle- 
gation of unreasonableness is not sufficient to 
establish that the rates complained of are in 
excess of what should be regarded as the 
maximum of reasonableness, and because of 
the comparatively narrow limits within which 
the case was confined by the pleadings and 
briefs of the parties, those are the only rates 
we are free to prescribe.” 

Commissioner Farrell also points out that 
the complainants insist, generally speaking, 
that as applied to the transportation involved 
the destination groups are too large and 
should be greatly reduced in size, but that the 
origin groups should be continued as they 
now exist. Some inconsistency is seen in this 
contention. 

“It is true,” continues Mr. Farrell, ‘‘that the 
complainants are entitled to reasonable rates 
over the natural and most direct routes, but 
there is no necessary conflict between this and 
the maintenance of destination groups which 
are comparatively large. Also, the reasons 
which would cause us to refrain from inter- 
fering with the relations between shippers 
which have resulted from the creation of ori- 
gin groups would deter us from making 
changes in destination groups where, as here, 
the record does not clearly show that such 
changes are necessary to remove and prevent 
violations of law. However, evidence has been 
introduced which is sufficient to cause us to 
doubt the propriety of continuing the 34-cent 
destination group, which is entirely  sur- 
rounded by tterritory included in a 33-cent 
group, and we are unable to understand why 
destination points near Bay City and in the 
immediate vicinity of Lake Huron should be 
Placed in the 32-cent group, the greater por- 
tion of which is south of Lake Erie.” In 
conclusion he says: 

“For the reasons above set forth and on 
account of the changes which will necessarily 
result in class rates to points in Illinois and 
in Western Trunk Line territory on the one 
hand and to points in Indiana and lower Michi- 
gan and points east thereof on the other hand, 
from points of origin in Wisconsin and the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, by reason of 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 
Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 


Soft California 
White Pine 
White Fir 


Incense Cedar 








Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 























Hotel Whitcomb 


AT CIVIC CENTER 


San Francisco 


** 500 rooms of solid comfort” 





























HOTEL WHITCOMB 
Woods-Drury Co., Operators 


Also operating the new William 
Taylor Hotel in San Francisco 


JAMES WOODS, ERNEST DRURY, 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 
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Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the Septem- 
ber Edition of the Red 
Book—now available. 

This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With- 
out Cost or Ob- 
ligation — by 









any responsible 
concern. Red 
Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally rec- 
: ognized as the 
plat y most reliable. 
Ask for Pam- 
= licen phiet No. 49-8 
= and details of 
FREE trial 
offer. 

The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in _ collecting 
lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 

















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
I! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








IMPORTERS 











EUROPEAN HARDWOODS | 


ENGLISH BROWN OAK 
FRENCH WALNUT 
SLAVONIAN OAK 


ROBERT R. SIZER & CO. 


654 MADISON AVENUE, New YorK, N. Y. 
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YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








E. V. Knight, of New Albany, Ind., has been 
named Indiana sales agent for the United Ply- 
wood Sales Corporation. 


Clive R. Tustin, of Memphis, Tenn., head of 
the Tustin Hardwood Lumber Co., was in Chi- 
cago over the week-end and called at several 
local lumber offices. 


N. O. Hiple, of N. O. Hiple (Ltd.), Preston, 
Ont., retailer, recently was elected a member of 
the Provincial legislature in a bye election in 
the riding of South Waterloo. 


Angus McLean, of Bathurst, N. B., nationally 
known lumberman and former president of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, recently 
was elected president of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce. 


W. H. Brooks, of Pine Bluff, Ark., assistant 
sales manager of the Arkansas Oak Flooring 
Co., was in Chicago Monday to call on his com- 
pany’s sales representative in this territory, the 
George M. Coale Lumber Co. 


C. J. Warren, of the Warren-Lamb Lumber 
Co., Rapid City, S. D., spent most of last week 
in Chicago, with his headquarters at the district 
sales office of the Red River Lumber Co., and 
called on the local trade. 


E. M. Oéettinger, of the Oecettinger Lumber 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., has been made a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee of the North 
Carolina Industrial Safety Conference which 
will meet at High Point Nov. 13-14. 


President Morrill, of the Morrill & Sturgeon 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Portland, Ore., wholesaler, 
was in Chicago Wednesday. He had been on a 
business trip to the East and was on his way 
back to Portland, which place he left Oct. 10. 


Announcement has been made of the recent 
appointment of A. H. Shafer as manager of 
the Pittsburgh office of the Foxboro Co, of 
Foxboro, Mass. Mr. Shafer replaces H. S. 
Gray who now is in charge of office routine at 
the home plant. 


Lawrence Ottinger, of the United States Ply- 
wood Co., New York, was in Chicago on Thurs- 
day of last week, and called at local lumber 
offices. Keen competition keeps the plywood 
prices at abnormally low figures, but Mr. Ottin- 
ger is hoping for an improvement in the situa- 
tion within a few months. 


J. M. Funk, 80-year-old retail lumberman of 
Waynesburg, Pa., has completed twenty-five 
years of Sunday school attendance. He as- 
cribes his unusual record to good health. No- 
body in Greene County can equal Mr. Funk’s 
mark, and his friends say that they have heard 
of no lumberman anywhere who can boast of 
outdoing it. 


L. G. Negrotto, of Rochelle, La., general sales 
manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., spent a 
few days in Chicago last week and this week 
conferring with his firm’s local sales represen- 
tative, R. C. Clark, and calling on other men in 
the lumber trade here. He reported that there 
is a better trend in the yard stocks of southern 
pine, and expressed optimism concerning the 
future. 


Ben Rubenstein, of the Great Eastern Timber 
Co., London, England, after an extended visit 
in the United States has returned home, ac- 
cording to a letter received Tuesday by H. V. 
Scott, of Chicago, district manager of the Red 
River Lumber Co. Mr. Rubenstein wrote that 
on his return he found business conditions better 
in England than in America, “or at least they’re 
talking that way.” 


Charles E. Foster and J. E. Hunter, of Chi- 


cago, president of the Chicago Lumber Sales 
Co. and vice president and sales manager, re. 
spectively, accompanied by Henry Arnnic, of 
New York, were in Mobile, Ala., last week on 
business. Although he had but little time to 
look around, Mr. Hunter said that the situation 
in the South appeared to him to be about the 
same as when, a few weeks previous, he made 
an extensive journey through Dixie. About 99 
percent of the mills are closed down, about half 
of them permanently, leaving a large amount of 
distressed lumber on the market which is to a 
great extent causing the present price situa- 
tion. He found that those with money enough 
are holding their stocks, without any strenuous 
sales efforts being made, expecting a much-jm- 
proved price situation after the turn of the year, 





He’s Proud of Them 


When a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Called the Sterling Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co, Wednesday to talk with John Moeling 
he was not quite successful, for the live-wire 
young vice president of this live-wire retail 
yard at 119th and Halsted streets was gone for 
the day. But his father, W. G. Moeling, presi- 
dent of the company, was in and to our query 
he replied, “He’s down in the Loop, selling a 
knotty pine paneling job. There’s ‘no flies on 
him.’ If business doesn’t come to us he goes 
out after it. 

“And by the way, my other son, W. G. 
Moeling, jr., left Monday morning on the Santa 
re for l’asadena, Calif., to attend the conven- 
tion of the California Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation as the representative of the Celotex Co. 
He was doing fine when he was here, but his 
oppurtunities with that company are much 
greater. It is made up of men that are mer- 
chandisers. But so is my son—both of my 
sons. I’m proud of them, because they’re full 
of life and ideas and work. 

“It pays, too. Business depression? October 
was the biggest month we have had this year, 
and we expect November to be better. Sure, 
we get the business, but we go out after it.” 





Canadian Lumberman Visits Chicago 


W. N. Jaeck, of Longworth, B. C., president 
of the Longworth Lumber Co., was in Chicago 
the first four days this week to call at his com- 
pany’s sales office, which is operated by Baxter 
& Montgomery (Inc.). Leroy Christy, the 
Longworth company’s New York representative, 
was also present on Sunday and Monday. 

Mr. Jaeck, in conversation with a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, said that 
his firm expects to operate one shift all winter 
in its cut of Engelmann spruce, because of the 
low stocks on hand. All the mills on the north 
line of the Canadian National Railways have 
low stocks, he added, but his is about the only 
company that intends to operate this winter. 
“We've been, I think, the heaviest shippers of 
Engelmann spruce direct to the United States,” 
he said, “on that line for many years.” Then 
he mentioned the part politics played in traffic 
across the border, as disclosed by a little inci- 
dent : 

“T had been here to the United States shortly 
before election, and got back home just in time 
to vote. At one place where I got off a train 
there were boys handing out bills telling us, 
‘We don’t want United States business. Elect 
Bennett and get England’s trade.’ Well, he 
was elected on the Conservative ticket, but while 
he was over in England, England sold Russia a 
large shipment of manufactured products and 
touk in exchange Russian grain, and salmon, 
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and lumber, the very things Canada wants to 
sell to England. So it looks like we will have 
to be interested in United States business, after 


Ww” 
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Lumberman, Ill, Stages Come-back 


His friends in the Chicago lumber industry 
were dismayed, early last week, to hear that 
Nils Gregertsen, president of the Gregertsen 
Bros. Co., was seriously ill in Woodlawn Hos- 
pital and his recovery uncertain. However 
“Greg,” as he is known to many of his friends, 
has been showing doctors and nurses what a 
‘ough old lumberman can do in the way of 
staging a rapid recovery, and Wednesday W. J. 
Whyte, vice president of the company, remarked 
“[ wouldn’t be surprised to see him walk in 
here any day, or within the next two weeks, 
anyhow.” 

Concerning the market for red cypress, in 
which this firm specializes, Mr. Whyte indi- 
cated that it is a situation that demands hustling 
for orders, but declared that cypress still is 
being bought, and that the market is at least 
holding is own. 

Part of this well known firm’s success 
is due to the excellent service it is equipped 
to furnish, in even LCL shipments. “Here,” 


he said, picking up some papers that were on 
his desk, “are some orders just for example. 
An industrial plant in Michigan has ordered 
Here’s a shipment 


2,000 feet of tank cypress. 





that went to northern Indiana, with one trans- 
fer necessary, and it reached the buyer in eight 
days from the time we shipped it from our yard 
in Cairo, Ill. And here’s a shipment that 
went to an Illinois retailer, just north of Chi- 
cago, and reached him in three days. We can 


hy 


give ’em the service! 








Engineer Receives McGraw Award 


Scuenectapy, N. Y., Nov. 3.—Lee F. Adams, 
of Schenectady, commercial engineer of the 
General Electric Co., has been awarded the 
manufacturers’ medal and purse for 1930 given 
under the James H. McGraw Award. This 
award is in recognition of Mr. Adams’ “out- 
standing and unselfish service to the manufac- 
turing branch of the electrical industry.” 


Wood Lath Threatened 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 1.—Local shippers are 
much interested in attempts to put across an 
ordinance in Los Angeles which would require 
more plaster to be used on lath. It is believed 





that the metal lath people are behind them. 
This ordinance would result in a smaller de- 
mand for wood lath. A complaint has been 
made to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
Ciation about the proposed change. 


New Hog Much Improved 


LuFrKkIn, Tex., Nov. 3—A new Harvey safety 


hog equipped with roller bearings, Alemite lubri- 


cation, enlarged spout of cast steel, disc made 


of special wear-resisting alloy steel and so de- 


signed that the knives do not chop but cut like a 
shear, and an improved hood, has been an- 
nounced by the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., 
which is very proud of its achievement and will 
send descriptive bulletins to any AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN reader who will write the company. 

One of the most important features of the 
new machine is the use of Hyatt roller bearings 
for the main bearings and Timken thrust bear- 
ings. The result is easier running and a power 
saving usually from 15 to 30 percent and some- 
times as high as 60 percent, together with per- 
fect adjustment of the cutting knives. The 
former cast iron spout has been replaced with a 
larger one of cast steel, which not only provides 
greater strength but also makes possible the use 
of an electric torch to build it up, insuring in- 
definite life. A separate flange is provided for 
the bottom of the conveyor chute, and positive 
alignment and quick disconnecting are effected 
by means of the hinged eye-bolt fastenings. 

An exclusive feature is the Harvey safety 
device, which in case of accidental feeding of 
chain links or other metal to the knives causes 
such resistance that the thrust breaks two spe- 
cial iugs, which allows the knives to draw back 
far enough to let the metal pass harmlessly 
through, while the 
Timken thrust bear- 
ing keeps the knives 
from striking the 
anvil. This feature 





View of new Harvey 
hog installed in plant 
of Angelina County 
Lumber Co., Keltys, 
Tex. Note Alemite 
lubrication of roller 
bearings, accesstbil- 
ity of knives, and 
the size and design 
of cast steel spout 
which has a capac- 
ity for larger slabs 





saves much expense 
caused by nicked 
knives, and some- 
times it prevents 
property damage or 
even saves lives which might be lost by “ex- 
ploding” discs, and alone may repay any possible 
in initial cost of the Harvey hog. 





Boys Learn by Building Houses 


(Continued from Page 39) 


putting it down and drawing big wages. Their 
instructor (himself a carpenter who has a union 
card) when necessary hires carpenters or other 
tradesmen to help him direct the work, and 
makes his students realize that completion of 
the high school course does not fit them as 
journeymen but as apprentices, thus enlisting 
the co-operation and support of the trade 
unions. Mr. Durbahn is a university-trained 
man, hired with Government aid under the 
Smith-Hughes plan. 

The instructor maintains cordial relations 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, through C. E. Close, manager of the 
Chicago office, so that the construction shall be 
always in keeping with the latest discoveries 
as to proper methods, and W. E. Griffee, forest 
products engineer of the Chicago office, accom- 
panied the writer on his trip to the school. 
There it was seen that these high school boys 
are learning and practicing the very best meth- 
ods of wood construction. 


CLOS 


TRADE 


INING 


MARK 


Easy to Sell Because 
Every Home Needs 
Supercedar Closets 
and Every Woman 
Wants Them! 


Supercedar, Brown’s Su- 
percedar, comes to you in 
cartons, protected against 
damage and deterioration. 
Each box is marked with 


width and quantity. The 
quality is guaranteed—90%, 


or more, red _ heartwood, 
100% oil content. 


Any carpenter or handy man 
applies it right over the old 
plastered walls, ceiling, floor 
and inside of door. Costs little, 
saves much, Or, in new work, 
use Supercedar Closet Lining 
instead of lath and plaster. No 
wall paper, no paint or varnish. 
Then it costs virtually nothing. 


Every retailer can sell Su- 
percedar. Small investment. 
Easy sales. Good profit. Makes 
friends. Ask for miniature 
sample box with circular and 
quotations. 

















| 


Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 





The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


























511 Locust St. 220 So0.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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is Week’s 


Lumber Prices 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Nov. 1: 


sa —- Finish, All 10-20’ 
x3” A 
B&Btr, 10-20'...364.39 B&Better Rough: 
No. 1, 6-20 49.1 Se vevdacve 36.75 
No. 2, 6-20. 35. HH eS err 36.75 
1x8° ego, meee 5/4x5, 10&12” 66.75 
r, -30’... ; 4x4, 
No. 1, 10-20’... 30.93 a ol ~~ seer 
me. & 6Oe.... S068 | «ss sees . 
ix4” E.G.— B&better Surfaced: 
B&Btr, oxzo - 62.25 ee emendth 38.65 
1x4” F.G.— . 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 35.53 1x6" were eee 38.72 
No. 1, 10-20’... 30.51 1z8? ~. ..ccece 38.74 
No. 2, 10-20’... 20.34 1x5 and 10”.. 44.83 
Ceilin aan 56.19 
% x4” bm 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 57.64 
ee 26.03 5/4x5, 10&12” 64.95 
PN ac awanaes 23.61 6/4 & 8/1x4, 
— etteger's 13.57 OO ees 61.88 
Partition 6/4 & 8/4x5, 
1x4”— 10x12” 65.33 
B&Btr os See C Surfaced: 
Jambs es a2, 34.50 
B&better: Re Kise nme 34.50 
1%,1% & 2x4 1x5 and 10”.. 42.08 
PPO 66.45 as 52.00 





Drop Siding Fencing, 8158, 
1x6”, 10-20’— — 10-20’ 
EO $2.2 mame 
No. L ineeubek et a” cauewwee 29.18 
ME on 22.46 1x6” ......., 30.19 
Boards, 818 or sas | “Of 13.41 
No. 1 (all 10- ow: a scvkeees 13.67 

Dr cesunean 28.05 No. 3— 
eee. yusenes 32.84 Ss nena ie. 8.57 
>) ele 47.5 DN ieee wks 9.07 
- 7 fall 10 to a AF 
pil wtih ath 6.23 Casing and Base 
1x10” vein ece & 15.33 Bé&better: 
BOGE évpenee 22.17 4 and 6”..... 47.29 
No. 3 (all 6-20’) 1.00 ait St ee 47.70 
ee uwee eas J ” 
| geet ass 11.11 5 ORS 20. «+. SES 
ll eS 11.69 No. 3 Dimension 
Shiplap OE secnasvewad 10.48 
No. i fall 10-20’): Me Ssakencwen 9.63 
NR laches pet « areas Longleaf Timbers 
No. 2 (10-20’) No. 1 Sq. E&S 
ATOR 16.18 S48, 20’ and 
wa a 15.79 under: 
os z (all 6-20’): C— eee 25.52 
7a widen 10.62 | — — Oe 
ixto” as ihe aaa 11.80 Be. whieeeeen 41.86 








No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortlear 

S1S1E Dimension S181E 
Short- Long- | 2x 4”, 10’...... 17.55 
leaf leaf 12’ ies ace 17.58 
2x 4”, 10’..20.59 23.00 16’...... 17.72 
12’. .20.03 21.25 18&20’...... 19.44 
16’. .20.90 22.56 | 2x 6”, 10’....., 13.58 
18&20’. .23.03 25.49 13° ee anal 13.56 
2x 6”, 10’. .16.25 21.00 ES 17 
ie. 37-05 Ones |g. Jone... 14.37 
16’. .17.21 22.50 | ° estes: 17.13 
18&20’. .19.36 24.01 ~ Gabe ea 
2x 8”, 10’. .18.06 toes 18&20’...... 15.73 
12’..18.68 18.75 | 2x10”, 10°.. 177° 17.00 
Be ncacet 16.96 
18&20’..19.44 ..... apie 18.35 
2x10”, 12’..24.98 ..... 18&20’... 2. 19.75 
16’. .24.79 31.50 | 2%12", 10’ rear te. 18.58 
18&20’. 25.81 31.00 ees tie 
2x12”, 10’..32.00 ..... 18&20’...... 25.16 

12’. .29.10 37.43 Pla 

16’..31.57 44.50 | oy ae 30 

WAI , , vA 
18&20’..28.04 44.50 | O° 9° geo’ ge” Tes 

Car Material Byrkit Lath 

(All 1x4 & 6”): 4 and 6’ ....... 12.50 
No. 2 random.. 21.92 > © aes 11.67 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Sept. 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Bough 
Edge 4/4— 
PE  ridbedensacenehile ced eeiaceonden $41.90 
IE Re Ds Said a aim bh Waiita hai e s & e e de oie 28.25 
I Mth. Sua ods hasan wad bewand ean ea 19.70 
EG "Coda neat a on om Waves alee alakaniabera ts 16.95 
No.1 No.2 
B&better No.1 box box 
i’ e¢ketene un 42.8 heme ees coe 
i wccateneaa 42.9 a sail ana 
nr, - @awiw ewan 43.15 $33.60 $23.15 $18.20 
ll EES 45.75 peas eer teas 
a” § <steeseadea 45.50 34.40 24.35 19.15 
ERE 49.20 36.90 23.60 19.75 
a al ad hak 63.00 44.75 27.10 20.50 
Edge, B&better— 
sti cahieue de ess- ae edialh 66 mds wake wena $48.00 
ES. Yai toes Gi’Sk ede ie Sik Gs i dk is ak ak Soak 60.80 
i Kink wakanesh ad ee ae de eatin wale 66.50 
cay ew aiahl el eae dea saree wee aao-e'e oa 44.40 
Bark Strips— 
ED 4:49: lnahik boa dae ae 6 oa ake wee $29.85 
i  hnndee enh Odds chee bb ved ot eaew sh 15.20 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Miooring— Wide Wider 
Boater $39.80 $39.10 
No. 1 common, it. 5 eta ane 36.20 33.85 
No. 2 common, freee 25.05 25.40 
2%” 3%” 
eeeeee, GE” osccessews 38.45 37.00 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $32.25 
Box bark Sere Gn e d4reeectoncere 15.75 
No. 2 Air 
Boofers dressed dried* 
CIT” 50s tnores 6d ai des ae $23.85 $14.40 
EES CR ITS NERS 24.30 15.05 
cn wh ho Gail dota neal 24.40 15.45 
RSA RR at ps, sine tee he A: 27.70 16.05 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
Mo. 1 Hemlock Boards, s18S— 


8’ 10,12&14 16’ 
$2 





ee” Gessestvoveeduee $25.50 6.50 $27.50 
Be © pevcerocnccsoves 29.00 30.00 31.50 
BLM éevivcctscicsices 30.00 31.00 32.50 
BEET coocecesecoccess 32.50 33.50 35.00 
BEER cccccccvcetocecs 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 60 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


Mo. 1 Hemlock Dimension, —. 


id 10’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” .. O38. 00 os. 00 $30. 700 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” ... 28.00 9.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
Sz 8? ... 39.00 30.00 30.06 30.00 31.00 
2x10” ... 29.00 82.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” . 29.00 33.00 383.00 33.00 33.00 


For No. “ dimension, deduct $2.50 from 
price of No, 1. 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Nov. 5.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Nov. 5. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all lengths, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 


Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND Common, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 13” 
C selects RL..... $44.50 $44.55 $55.63 $77.10 
D selects RL..... 30.44 31.12 39.53 60.63 
No. 2 com AL.... 24.97 22.73 23.00 27.77 
No. 3 com AL... 17.33 16.87 17.12 16.81 
SHop, S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4— 
No. 1...$24.71; No. 2...$15.34; No. 3...$10.91 
Se.ects, S28, 5/4 anpD 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL. ..$60.00 D select RL...$45.00 
1 Gtans ocibvcae oSsseweede 27.63 


Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND Common, S2S— 
6” o 10” 12” 


C selects RL..... $65.00 

No, 1 com AL..... 40.21 $41.50 

No. 2 com AL..... 30.29 30.14 $29.90 $38. 15 

No. 3 com AL..... 20.00 20.50 23.00 25.50 
Ee I ee eens! ee $35.50 

Larch and Fir 

Me. 1 Giemaion, GEC", 10). cciccicccese $15.59 
ees 5 Gleam, BS BG vc vccickcnace 16.25 
Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 24.75 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the two weeks ended Nov. 1: 


Flooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
mige grain—Bé&better ...... $59.75 on 
LLCS aan h aeeteceeewe ai 15 
Flat’ ‘grain—B&better cnakeda 35.50 4 
eo 20.00 
Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”....... $32.75 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 31.50 
Finish and Moldings 
DE Eee $50.00 
DEE, BEGMEED . co ceccccvaevesesecs 65.25 
ee Ree” 4 cb cons tet enee ee 53.25 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 47% 
Be ee ND a vendccdmemaneancuce uss 438% 
Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ $27.50 
Boards, No. 3, 1513”, 10, 184:20’........ 21.75 
Se we EE wach nena et esc meame ne 15.00 
Dimension 
ee Se ee, Be BO Bi av kkiecer sce cand $17.00 
ee es Ber OE BP ce wesivcedaenee 20.50 
See > Bae GN DP cvccacsccenceace 23.00 
Bek. ee a Oe ME ET bass cnveesckewes 16.00 
RE pee OP oh e be cai ecke ee rena 20.25 
Lath 
| SP a La ee er $2.45 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: , 
Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
ee 6-16’.$47.00 $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 
o. 


btr.,* th ype 62.00 ie 
No. 1, 6-16’.. ? 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8 20’.. 34.00 35.00 

» 4-20’.. 32. e eat = .50 —_ 

5&6/4— 4”"&war. 4, ‘dl 
D&btr., 6-16’ ...$66.00 -. 00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. ast 6-16’. 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
we. 2, GIG ccces 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 

For seman in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12- in 
add $6: No. 3, 4-, 6-, 8- and 16-inch, add $7.5 
12-inch, add $8; No. 4, $4. 

$Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. P 

Lage | lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 an 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5: for ore 
lengths, including 18- and 20-f oot, $2. In No. 

2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, 4 

1 %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


10-foot: 

D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 E, 4-inch...... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch......- 21. 

Lath, peruse and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 


2, $6.4 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Nov. 4.—F.. 0. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Oct. 31 and Nov. 1 and 
3, direct only, straight and mixed Cars, re- 
ported by West Coast mills to the Davis Sta- 
tistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr Cc 
Se. cgoee ene $34.75 ed anne 
1x3” eres Ta eee 00 ee 
5/4x4" «ee eee . 36. 00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
rs . 20.00 17.00 
Se ; 25.00 21.50 
Mixed Grain ere 
ae ; : $13.00 
oe 50 13.50 
| Per 18. ' 
Ie” peaenwlti 18.00 14.50 
ony a 1x6 
BY eine ve wees 2.50 ” 90.50 er 
 Saers 33. 00 20.50 sain 
. aE 13.25 
Finish, Kiln Dried ‘and Surfacea 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
eT Ore $35.25 $38.00 $50.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
a ere $12.00 $12.75 $13.00 $16.00 
Se aa 9.50 7.00 9.00 9.25 
Te a 9.00 4.00 4.00 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No, 1, 2” thick— 


4"$12. 75 $12.75 $14.00 $15.00 $14.50... 
6” 12.25 12.50 13.50 13.75 13.75 $17. 15 $18. 50 


8” 12.25 12.75 14.25 14.75 14.00 17.75 20.00 
10” 13.50 13.50 14.00 14.25 14.75 18.00 20.00 
12” 13.75 13.50 14.50 14.75 15.00 18.25 18.25 
2x4”, 8’, $12.25; 10’, $12.50; 2x6”, 10’, $11.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
ae onde $6.25 $10.00 —_ 00 _ - _ 25 
Me & scces 5.25 5.50 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
S08 te 4213° to 20’, DUPTROOG. ccc ccccecs $16.00 
ee te 2SEEe” GO SE. TOME: ccvcccvcsvces 15.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 15.50 
Pir Lath 
en BR a GE oo 6 an a oni wdc eu eemel a $2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 19’ 

BES ¢in6 sb ace Ree a Ae ned Rin eek ae $26.50 
De Sikcchudsaeneecu nse ene center are 26.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov, 1.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. 0. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


nk OCU. ncctw bons eced ee hg» 509 2.35 
Extra clears .........scc+eee eee 1.50 2.20 
a a eee + 2.25@ 3.25 
Eurekas, slash grain.........se0. 2.35 2.95 
Ngee eis honest. 3.25@ 4.25 
een, Be, Me OOO... cccecesc eee 7.00@ 8.00 
Dimension, Bets Gr ned denndteavane 2.15@ 2.25 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.50@2.35 $1.65@2.35 
Extra clears........... 1.60 @2.20 1.65 @ 2.30 
Ds: GE iscevensces 2.25 @3.25 2.30 @3.25 
EE ES eee 2.75 @ 3.00 

EUPCOCHIONS .niccccesec 3.25 @ 4.25 3.55 @4.25 
Royals, 24”, A grade. 5 


7.7 
Dimensions, 6/2, .16"... . 2.40@2.60 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


rs i vue we bbeeeen $1.55 @1.60 
Extra clears: 

715% premium clears..........+. 2.40@3.00 

50% premium clears..........+. 1.95 @2.25 
XXXXX (5/2 perfects).......e.e0- 2.30 @3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)..... 3.00 
WEPERCHIORS oc ccccccccs jomedewadas 3.25 @4.25 
NE é:0ccbcan oe bn dauels auradaee 7.50 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Common stars, 6/2........... ooo - $1.05 @1.25 
se Se, eee ee -90@1.50 
MEE occa porissneteanns% 1.40@2.00 
3 eo CES eee eae Eero: 5.50 
No. 2 paptaations esaiehedsaakanhbie’ 2.05 @2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


eet with Mixed with 
umber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2.. 3. OL +4 sy a 50 


Common stars, 5/2.... 1. 19g i 
Fommon clears ....... 1.4 200 148@2.00 
No. 2 perfections ..... 2:28 2.50 2.50 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


British Columbia stock, with or without 
eee mark, is being sold “to meet com- 
e on. ” 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average wholesale prices f. 
o. b. mills, those on commons covering 1-inch 
stock only, were reported by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for the month ended Oct. 28: 


California White Pine 


No. 1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
All widthe— 
ss A ee —s $55.00 $38.50 $26.85 
Ree 55.50 54.95 37.00 41.85 
ORR 56.20 46.30 29.80 39.85 
OFS késsrecuenn 65.10 56.00 37.95 50.40 
California Sugar Pine 
J pe eee 89.55 77.90 59.70 38.00 
ne wncw aesaas 83.25 70.45 53.75 49.35 
|) RS 82.95 59.50 40.70 51.30 
a eee 94.00 76.25 63.10 65.60 
White Pine Shop Cedar 
Inch common Shy yt Pencil stock ..$24.75 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 26.40 
No. 2) 6/4 xa.w. 17.05 POs: wines 
Panel, Caner No.2 No.3 
%”" *eeee 57.30 6” $23.95 $15.55 
+ Anan "Pine Shop — ae 16.15 
Inch common ..$27.15 10” . 23.95 16.85 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 35.55  — 25.85 15.60 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 22.00 Box— 
White Fir = 3 a eee 108 
OEE ee 1 
C&btr, all sizes.$53.60 Bev, siding. 1/2x6"— 
No. 3&better, B&bett 32.10 
1x4&6” ...... 19.10 oer --+ Tee 
No. 2&btr. dimen., Cc eoeereseeee Vo 
1-9/16 xa.w... 10.25 — o95 
“et Cae : 
‘i Pyeng a © os ie. 1.55 
xed pines— No. 1 dim 
it BE. Wiccceces =e = ~9/16x4” 17.95 
6/4 ao toeeees 3915 OY terteeeees 15.70 
8/4 xa.w....... 55.95 Douglas Fir 
10/ & 12/4 xa.w. 92.35 CAbetter ...ce. $38.50 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 1.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, %2-inch 


Clea ed ‘B” 
CE -¢ca sean deed $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
DE . sbsvcareous 31.00 28.00 23.00 
De «rece aaweed 33.00 29.00 24.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
DRED . csa:c-qn.c.dbameas emai ee $47.00 $33.00 
EE: K oulaGal Waleed da kode eeu 56.00 43.00 
DEG ctervesuskenaseewesaae 65.00 ee 
Finish, B&better 
$28, S4S 
or Rough 
DE | wan ekssens eeansensewe nan eeesres $ 60.00 
ME 44000460000 Nabiedbewebenseceneeees 65.00 
BE ww sehen cigs © eGR ee 6 49 Ae Oe ee - 75.00 
1x14” ne kbe Gee es ve ety ee tceavneees - 865.00 
I a ts eal a ge barat anak we Nae Gare ‘ 90.00 
C665 ees bbe ene ae So ees hoes 95.00 
EE 5G cd adeno hah veer Naeeaedeenene ns 100.00 
os fee ree 105.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
Sr Oe Se Wa os bos 00-0 53.0 00084 64bsaun $45.00 
ea 2. eer pithy hieneee coe GRe 
Discounts on Mouldings 
Made from 1x3” and under.........eeeee> 50% 
Wine THOT GEREE GIBB ..c oc. cccvcccscvccses 40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
CT. Se re ret ae 5% 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
Se” cniavhéndddedeasseupeesbabenesthed - $0.30 
DE  66bKeschewts oberon eaace rae kee ee . oe 
EGE” “senacivene vere eeseees teenie -50 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 4.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
BG snsevus $55@63 4/4 ...$26.00@27.00 
1x4—10” ... 45@50 5/4 ... 30.00@35.00 

aoe siding— 6/4 ... 34.00@38.00 


me inate $24.00 B74. .68 
exo. Flat gr. 26.00 lLath.... 3.00 
"Vert. gr. 28.50 Green box 16.00@18.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., on, oy petations: 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. $18; No. 3, $12. Most 
sales are being’ _ ‘under list. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $12; lum- 
ber logs, $24, 


Hemlock: No. 2, $18; 





No. 3, $11. 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 oo See” goes ) onan © eran eae 
5/4 ... 76.00 65.00 60.00 00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 ry 00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4... 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21.00 
6/4 ... *93.00 *73.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 97.00 77.00 68.00 44.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 107.00 97.00 88.00 59.00 eons 
12/4 ... 112.00 102.00 93.00 659.00 rr 
16/4 - 157.00 142.00 128.00 decks enews 
5/8 ... 73.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 oaben 
3/4 ... 76.00 61.00 36.00 23.00 > 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; oles. $73. 

For 5 inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sort MarpLte— 


4/4... 65.00 65.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.0u 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sorr ELmM— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 170.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 806.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 40.00 eer 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 ica 
Rock ELmM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ... 80.00 beens 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 er 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 Sane 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 basen 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 - 105.00 bone 85.00 52.0¢ stile 
12/4 ... 115.00 aor 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 46.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4... 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 88.00 73.00 68.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 peer 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 655.00 estan 
Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, $82; 


No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 
One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 


inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 
Rep OakK— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 96.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 650.00 21.00 
Harp MAPLe— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 165.00 
5/4 ... 865.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 19.00 
10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 eeene 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 oean.e 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 er oneere 
Harp Mapite RovucH FLoorine Stocnk— 
No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 
SR a -.-$45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
th ceteS tweet owe --. 48.00 38.00 28.00 
DD | 60446400Os8 100s-00-08) canes 38.00 28.00 
BrEcH— 
No. 2 and 
better 
OOM . ee eicbuweneedudsneces He ene - + - $38.00 
St -4.5snesndew ae te caticnehe ee uente - 47.00 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 


6/4 ....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 





Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 








12-inch and wider, $35. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Ts 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Oct. 28 Chicago basis: 


4/4 5/4 


6/4 











8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Ficurep Rep GumM— eek ba. , 
Qta. Noise 59.0 ik I EE, onc cnninwhind\nvamantiabbiad jini eck 
sel, «+... 57.25 09.00 tt teen eeee sees eeweenes ee iene 
Rev GumM— Pin. FAS.. 60.00@ 66.50 70.00@ 74.75 77.00@ 79.25 84.75@199 
94.19 @122.09 
Qtd. FAS... 83.25@ 92.00 85.50@ 88.00 86.00@ 98.25 88.00@ 93.25 No. lé&sel. 43.50@ 44.50 ......250005  ceveccccenes 67.25 
No. l&sel. 44.50@ 51.50 52.25 52.75@ 53.50 55.25 No. 1 com. 46.00@ 60.50 ........2266  cececccesees te 
re re ol tie Sw makatme eee Me minwael awaits No. 3 2. BOOO 8 nncecccccees cccerevevens 
No. 1&sel. 52.50 : ee MIXED OAK— 
ae a ee Coe ee” gene ehaneeae ib va bes eleen Sd. wormy.. 36.00 See OP"! faded staes 40.00 
Sap GumM— ——, si 
Qta. FAS... 58.25 | i BOGE va tenservecai 60.50 n. saps 48.25@ 61.75 65.25 
No. 1&sel. 38.00@ 45.50 42.00 43.75 36.50@ 52.75 sel. occes 8.25@ 49 8699.49 oe oe.0 ge ¢0 9.9% ve 
ing No. 1 com. 36.50@ 46.75 ............ 42.25 44.25 
o  ..| ) tietenmesies tibia whee ens 2a: See ere SE es seweee ses 
FAS .... 49.00@ 49.25 50.50@ 54.25 58.25@ 63 66.00 No. |: ee 28.00 == nen ceeeeenee 
No, 1&sel. 30.00@ 40.00 38.50@ 38.75 | ear rere rr ee AsH— 
a cog MEE Ste (+t aeee ones 26.75 24.75 NN OE me 108.50 
i ee Cee .éivveeetaeee VeeeorneeOne cads0abaKOne a a eee eee: a cic tae? ent Satie weuee 
BLack Gum— ‘a pets ts EE. «cs RdcaGeatia. weeds edehews 
ee ee. 2 SRAEE BOSD cicceccccese. sacdsdsseses 46.00@ 47.50 “No”: , 23.75 
ee SE, SE FOOe SOEO caccncceéseve. evevdviesews 36.00@ 37.50 Pest Pee? ae” gs MR RAATR MEK, « AP MER O ROSS 
TUPELO— : ge ee a 50.00 eee ee eeees 
nn 6 eine oi htei atte. » mecca aaa Ee ee ae bn ear ewe 50.50 CoTTON woop— 
i es Sn OE tcc ctehoeh ae Se meewn en ees 55.25 No. 1&sel... 31.00@ 33.25 ..........205 0 ccccccceeces 
No. l&sel, 32.25@ 40.75 33.25 39.75 45.25 No. 2 ... 30.00 mar. °° '- gasetbenenes 
No. 2 PA BEE” Ceseeesteeds keteneeéaesane asehbebexreies Basswooo— 
WHITe Oak— ‘No. 2 .:... PRGG © hwwccccevecs coneccnecese seectenetun 
Qtd. FAS. ..115.00@122.75 126.00@180.00 ...... ccc cecccccccece SYCAMORE— 
a ee Se Ce  Sradécvidere Pevcedeeaene & ew eme cute ds FAS 49.50 
Pe aaa CE cceedeetrsasd hvebenesnend Débaesb keene cee eee 6 NNER ORE KS SPEER ELSES S 
ST ee cena ca” aabevuceraas a es: a 8 =—«-ss- NAAR SRR menace Hheenee® ~ernnemennn 
Pin. FAS... 80.50@ 86.75 92.00@ 95.00 ............ 0 cecccceccees MAGNOLIA— 7 orm 
oe wleeteaeevss ‘Seaveeeateus 6 orbbesciacs FAS ; 55.25 iitihatrinvesek ~abéipundedden 52.75 
ee "lf  ° Gen ks SONA CREDORS wbeewanbece ns No. l&sel ae. ...%.. ¢@errheqchetnhe waeheweseeaes eeatned ‘ 
Dwi i. -tvceeeeae ys . inaleeeereaee, vaisletedawanes ie ea as DROOUD BEBO ciccicvsccsc svdecsedtmece vs oeevewoesian 
ie ce iniacaeeanes: Gatienetawae ebb acaaedaws Dog  , Meena. bgetieexebane tatedtieatage® 25.75 
OAK FLOORING APPALACHIANHARDWOODS ‘“urecxut— 
ee. ssenseees Bee ae 90@ 95 100@105 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 3.—Average whole- — 4 a ’ H+ 4 +} 2 H+ 
basis, on oak agrees bs ” ea sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- Sd. wormy & 
tot etd. wht... tat % x1 sha 00 bay palachian “soft texture’ hardwoods: FM ne TX 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
ist atd. red... 7800 °7400 68:00 63.00 | Puain Ware OaK— ==... wen sen ast 
and ata. wht... 75.00 64.00 62. 30 49.00 4/4 5x6/4 8/4 pense wees 
nd qtd. red.... 5.00 8.00 52. y ~~ 
Ist pin. wht.... 83.00 63.00 60.00 48.00 — prreeeaes oe = wt ig rt Panel & No. 1, 
Ist pln. red..... 71.00 63.00 58.00 52.00 : comesel, @ 13” & wadr..140 150 160 
2nd pin. wht.... 57.00 53.00 42.00 41.00 | No. 2 com..... 33@ 36 FAS .........100@105 115@120 125@130 
2nd pin. red.... 56.00 63.00 42.00 41.00 | No. 3 com, ... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 Saps & sel.... 75@ 8 85@ 90 100@105 
a” eee 37.00 37.00 28.00 27.00 | Sd. wormy ... 43@ 45 57@ 62 63@ 68 Dt E: aseavewce ee ae 55@ 60 60@ 65 
3rd red ....... 37.00 37.00 28.00 27.00 | Bais Ren O ee i gs 37@ 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 
Fourth ......; 24.00 25.00 15.00 15.00 | D OAK— No. 2-B |..... 26@ 29 29@ 32 30@ 34 
x2” %x1%” ae 80@ 85 90@ 95 100@105 yapre— 
a Se emmrrssecueensserntesiets 33-50 $9330 | No. 1 com&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 FAS ......... 783@ 82 85@ 90 93@ 9% 
gndatd wht... Tego 69.50 | oe SS eS SS Pies eee aes ae 
i atu 72.50 69.50 | 0. 3 com. ... 24@ 2 7@ 30 8@ 30 o, 2 com. ... 
a al ee Be ee a 68.50 638.50 
RE a nae bake aicekaue ae 63.50 63.50 
I Moan wel inion sl 60.50 59.50 
eC. ce ak ene de ete aane 57.50 57.50 
ER fe a ae hols @ pb oe wna 37.50 24.50 
a a a a 37.50 35.50 
DN iat da dda a bint keruas as aen . 20.50 20.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 


Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 
Nov. 1: 

First Second Third 
Te en wks cakecwms $75.50 $68.47 ode 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 


mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No. 1 & sel. 
Shas kh sa tae med we $115.00 $ 90.00 
, ee Seer 120.00 95.00 
Dh Meeeutdaecbbate essa 125.00 100.00 
ae 130.00 105.00 
PE asa hedes enue aendanuee 150.00 125.00 
12/4 eee pecvecesecee Bee 135.00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 4.—Prices on Ameri- 
can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


FAS: 6-9%” wide; 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, $265. 

Select: 4/4, $150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, $160; 8/4, 
$165. 


No. 1: 
No. 2: 


4/4, $80; 5/4, $95; 6/4, $110; 8/4, $125. 
4/4, $35; 5/4, $40; 6/4, $45; 8/4, 50. 


| 
| 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 33 


CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


Following are Chicago building permit sta- 
tistics for October, 1930, and comparative fig- 
ures for September, 1930, and October, 1929: 


Oct., Sept., vst. 
1929 1930 930 
ee 118 65 74 
Offices and hotels.......... 9 6 7 
SEES eee 275 102 98 
Halls and churches........ 4 4 2 
_ |” sg Sania ie 7 we 1 
CO Eee ee 92 23 24 
Stores and offices.......... 2 4 3 
Stores and halls .......... 7 3 ha 
Stores and apartments 1 and 
Stores and residences ..... 9 10 3 
Miscellaneous .....0.....-. 3 1 5 
0 ee 520 218 217 
Analysis Brick Frame Frontage Costs 
Oct., 1929 504 16 18,419 $22,827,200 
Sept., 1930 210 Ss 7,029 13,381,500 
Oct., 1930 209 8 8,166 6,421,700 


Cumulative totals for the first ten months 
of 1929 and 1930 are as follows: 


1929 1930 
Number of buildings.. one Sor 
Promtage feet ....000.- 79,854 
ROE ¢de wededwedhed wus $181, $49" 100 $73,571,300 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 4.—Trade in northern 
pine is of small volume, with prices in some 
lines a little easier. The low grades are not 
as strong as they were a short time ago, for 
demand from industrial concerns. using such 
lumber has dropped off. Not much buying is 
being done by the retailers. -Some of them, 


however, feel that there is no use in holding 
off in order to get lower prices. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 4.—The_ eastern 
spruce market is quiet throughout. Quota- 
tions have dropped. Retail yards are buying 
very sparingly. Winter output of Provincial 
mills will be. much decreased. Quotations: 
Dimension, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, $39; 
9-inch, $40; 10-inch, $41; 12-inch $43. Random 
lengths, 2x3- and 4-inch $28@29; 2x6- and 
7-inch $29@30; 2x8-inch, $34; 2x10-inch, $38. 
Boards, covering, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, 
DIs, merchantable, $32; matched, clipped, 8- 
to 16-foot, random widths, $34; matched, 
random lengths, 1x6- and 71-inch, $35. Furring, 
1x2-inch, $26@29. Lath, 1%-inch, $3.50@3.60; 
1%-inch, $3.75@4. 


HARDWOODS 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 4.—Hardwood de- 
mand is not up to that of some years at this 
time, and most orders are for small lots. 
Wholesalers are receiving a little more en- 
couraging reports from the furniture trade, 
and think that some improvement will take 
place soon in its buying. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 
spotty in southern hardwoods. There is no 
regularity in prices, for the market is in 
control of the buyers, and the price depends 
upon how eager the mills are to sell. Auto- 
motive factories are taking small lots of 
oak, ash and maple. Radio cabinet plants 
are giving repeat orders, generally for 


3.—Sales are 
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mixed-car lots of oak, poplar gum and chest- 


DOUGLAS FIR 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 4.—Demand for 
Douglas fir is unusually light and shows no 
signs of improving, although country yards 
are taking a fair volume. Industrial demand 
js almost lacking. 


nut. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 3.—The Douglas fir mar- 
ket is fairly active, and negotiations be- 
tween wholesalers and their western con- 
nections are more spirited. Prices are firm 
in face of the announcement that the east- 
pound conference rate for December has been 
fixed at $10 contract basis, and $12 non- 
contract. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 3.—Decided quiet 
continues to prevail in Douglas fir. Require- 
ments of consumers are relatively small. 
Prices appear to be holding up fairly well. 
Some eastern competitive woods find a better 
opportunity. West Coast producers are mak- 
ing efforts to stimulate sales. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 3.—Cypress sales 
continue spotty, and are mostly of mixed 
earlots to the factory trade. A few sales of 
tank cypress and finish for industrial repair 
work are made. Retailers up-State and in 
nearby cities are taking more common lum- 
ber and finish as fill-ins. Better inquiry from 
industrial consumers in the East and in north 
central States was reported. Prices were un- 
changed, but somewhat stronger than they 
were last week. 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 4.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is dull and listless. With cold weather 
now near there is not much chance that de- 
mand will pick up. Clipped eastern and north- 
ern boards are freely offered at $29 and the 
random at $28. Some eager sellers would 
probably welcome bids of $1 less. Wholesalers 
are urgently seeking orders for western hem- 
lock and meeting with slender success. Prices 
vary widely. Recent quotations for November 
shipment have ranged from $9.50 to $11.50 
under page 11% of Atlantic differentials. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 3.—The volume of hem- 
lock moving is small, and there is no indi- 
cation of brisk business in the near future. 
Prices have not changed in some weeks. 


WESTERN PINES 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 4.—Although 
buyers’ stocks are without doubt declining to 
very low levels, demand for western pines is 
still dull. Prices are firm in spite of lack 
of demand. Eastern yards are showing fair 
interest in mixed cars, but so far no agree- 
ment seems to have been reached on price. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 4.—The western 
pines are holding about steady, and mills are 
not making the concessions that some whole- 
salers had expected would result from lack of 
spirited buying. With colder weather coming 
on in mill territory, it is believed that prices 
will show increased firmness in some lines. 
Most of the buying is for immediate needs, 
but a few retailers are making inquiries for 
later deliveries. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 3.—Stocks of the leading 
Inland Empire items are so low here as to 
cause serious concern to wholesalers, and 
most of them are trying to replenish. Prices 
of Idaho and Pondosa pines are firmer than 
they were a month ago, but there is still 
some weakness. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 3.—Business is 
about 50 percent of normal in southern pine. 
Retailers are taking fill-in lots of yard items 
with fair regularity. Industrial plants are 
taking common for repair work. Millwork 
items are dull. Prices are about unchanged, 
but not any lower than they were last week. 
Wholesale stocks here are exceptionally light 
for this season. 





30STON, MASS., Nov. 4.—Some wholesalers 
here think that their customers are more in- 
terested in southern pine quotations. Bids of 
$24 continue to be accepted for 8-inch air dried 
roofers, and efforts to secure more than $24.50 
are futile, B&better partition, offered at 


Jimmie Wealfterbesl says :-— 






se 


‘An ounce of 
demonstration 1s 
‘ worth a pound 
of explanation 
and promises.”’ 


HAT is why WEATHERBEST Service Representatives 

are out to help dealers sell not only more WEATHER- 
BEST Stained Shingles but also other items for new work 
and modernizing of old homes. 


WEATHERBEST sketch service is free to dealers. Send 
kodak picture or photograph of an old home and let us 
send you a sketch that will help you sell a modernizing 


job. No obligation. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


‘Plants: North Tonawanda—Cleveland—St. Paul 
‘Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles Sold 
Only Thru Retail 

Lumber Dealers 














Wealfiernes 


STAINED-SHINGLES 


For Rooes and Sive-Wau 









$39@42.75, is moving quietly. Low prices 
lately quoted for shortleaf flooring have not 
stimulated business here. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 4.—The volume 
of orders for southern pine did not show much 
change last week. Outside of a slightly easier 
tendency in No. 2 common, the market is still 
featureless. Improvement was noticeable in 
the inquiry, particularly for mixed cars. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 3.—Some southern pine 
wholesalers reported an improved volume of 
business last month. There is not a great 
volume of lumber in local yards or in the 
hands of wholesalers, or even at the mills. 
Prices are a little stronger. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 4.—Demand for 
shingles and lath is light, prices holding un- 
changed. Even the inquiry is of a desultory 
nature. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 3.—Eastern spruce lath 
prices continue very firm, for arrivals are 
light and wholesale stocks here are rapidly 
diminishing. West Coast shingles are selling 
none too well, and prices fluctuate. 











CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 4,.—The clapboard 
trade is dull and prices continue to be more 
or less unsatisfactory to sellers. Retail yards 
throughout the Northeast are carrying very 
light stocks. Some lots of clapboards from 
the West Coast can be picked up at substan- 
tial concessions, although wholesalers speak 
of a stronger effort by Coast manufacturers 
to maintain quotations. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 4.—Market conditions 
are still unsatisfactory for boxboard producers 
and distributors. Consumption continues well 
below normal. Box and shook trade is 10 per- 
cent in some plants to 50 percent .in others 
below normal for the last quarter. ‘Boxboard 
producers are seldom able to close deals for 
future delivery unless at unprofitable. priees, 
Round edge white pine inch boxboards, log 
run, can be had from $22 up to $26 for very 
nice lumber. Some consumers still have box- 
-boards due them on last season’s contracts 
at $28. Maine and New Hampshire producers 
“consider $30 to be a satisfactory price, but 
that figure can not be obtained. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from Page 73) 


our findings in the Western Trunk Line Case, 
we are of opinion that the complaint in this 
case Should be dismissed, and tthat the de- 
fendant carriers should be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to make corresponding changes in the 
lumber rates covered by the complaint in this 
case.” 











rns 
. 

Reparation Awarded 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 
the Interstate Commerce 
decision in Docket No. 20457—John E. Booth 
Lumber Corporation vs. Central of Vermont 
Railway Co. et al—upon further consideration 
finds that rates on forest products from points 
in Canada to destinations in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and New York 
were unreasonable, and awards reparation. 
The amount of reparation due is to be de- 
termined in accordance with Rule V. In its 
original report the commission held that the 
rates applied on these shipments, which 
moved several years ago were reasonable. 
The case subsequently was reoponed. Ninety- 
one carloads are involved. The shipments 
moved on combination rates, which the com- 
plainant attacked. For example, the rate 
from Ste. Florence, Que., to Oakville, Conn., 
a distance of 819 miles, under the combina- 
tion arrangement was 44 cents. Joint rates 


4.—Division 3 of 
Commission in a 


were in effect at the same time for longer 
hauls of 34 and 34.5 cents. The rates from 
Ste. Florence to Oakville was reduced from 
44 to 34.5 cents gfter the Booth shipments 
moved to correspond to the rates to nearby 
points, Reparation is based on the difference 
between the present rates and the rates on 
which shipments moved. 

Division 2 has dismissed No. 22630—Sawyer- 
Goodman Co, vs. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad Co. et al—finding that rates 
on lumber from Marinette, Wis., and Sagola, 
Mich., to Streator, Ill., are not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 


Architects Should Know Grades 


New York, Nov. 3.—In a recent talk to 
lumbermen at a dinner in Yonkers, LeRoy 
Kern, secretary of the American Institute of 
Architects, issued a warning to architects to 
specify the exact grades of lumber desired when 
ordering from dealers. An appreciation of Mr. 
Kern’s views was expressed to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent by a lumberman 
today. In this connection Mr. Kern said fur- 
ther: “Unless specifications are kept rigid, vary- 
ing grades of lumber may be shipped. These 
may spoil whatever effect the architect is striv- 
ing to obtain, or even impair the structure. It 
is highly important to specify the exact grade 
of wood desired.” 











With Our 
Special Low Cost 4 
Profit Sharing 4 

Policy ‘ 


FIRE AND 
TORNADO 
INSURANCE 





COVER YOUR PLANT__= 


Dependable beyond question. At a cost as yee as 1s 
consistent with sound indemnity. 
Write now for full particulars 


[LUM BER UND ERWRITE RS 

















A.B.BANKS & CO.Mers. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK 













Here’s the Place to Get 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


Northern Hardwoods 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply 


Let us prove it. 





MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN. 
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News Letters 


(Continued from Page 72) 

the output of box mills cutting up North 
Carolina pine. It has been difficult to sel] 
either kiln or air dried edge box. One or 
two mills have secured an order or two for 
edge box dressed or resawn. Retail yards 
are showing very little interest in stock box. 
There has been a fair demand for 4/4 box 
bark strips and dunnage, but shipments are 
not wanted promptly. Rough and dressed 
framing and sizes have been quiet, and keen 
competition depresses prices. 

Sales of flooring, ceiling, partition and kiln 
dried roofers have been light. Both kiln ang 
air dried 6-inch roofers appear scarce ang 
some mills are asking more for this width 
than for wider. Air dried roofers have been 
quiet, and cars are being sold at low prices 
at consuming points. Good roofer mills, how. 
ever, are holding firm. North Carolina pine 
mills are meeting some competition from 
other woods in flooring, ceiling etc., but these 
mills have gone about as low as they can 


safely go. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Nov. 1.—That the seasonal decline in lum- 
ber demand has come is the belief of local 
lumbermen. All markets report a quiet week. 
According to West Coast Lumbermen’s Assgo- 
ciation figures, a slight further drop in pro- 
duction was matched by a drop in orders. 
However, mill inventories are being reduced, 
so that the industry finds itself in a stronger 
statistical position. 

A buyer for eastern companies reports more 
orders coming from his principals. He is en- 
couraged by indications of an up-trend in 
demand for lumber. A representative whole- 
saler declared that sales are about half of 
normal and he expects a seasonal falling off, 
Prices are more stable and a higher number 
of inquiries become sales. Intercoastal con- 
ference space continues tight, but some out- 
side space is available. The California mar- 
ket is unchanged, but a large shipper of lath 
declared that the tendency now is to ask for 
$3.50 instead of a top price of $4.25. 

Chinese business is two-thirds of normal. 











The low value of silver is retarding buying. 
Winter is now on in northern China, and no 
additional business will materialize until 
spring. Lumber sales to Hawaii have been 
good. The American Can Co. has been in the 
market for 700,000 feet of construction 
lumber. 


Competition of tramp steamers, which are 
believed to have booked lumber and grain be- 
low conference rates, is given as the reason 
for declaring an open rate on grain, lumber, 
logs, and piling by both the Pacific Westbound 
Conference and the Trans-Pacific Freight Con- 
ference last week. 

Clear shingle prices have stiffened, 
general demand is light. 

An inventory of logs now being made is 
expected to show less logs available than dur- 
ing the inventory of several weeks ago. Most 
logging camps, excepting those which supply 
their own mills, are still down, and no an- 
nouncements appear to be forthcoming as to 
when work will be resumed. One large 1log- 
ger said his company would do no further 
logging until the first of the year, and it is 
believed many will follow his example. It is 
reported that a million feet of hemlock sold 
last week at $11 and $13. Fair rafts of cedar 
are bringing $12 and $24. 

The Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. is 
now operating Camp Talbot as well as Camp 
Union in the Hoods Canal district, both run- 
ning on a 5-day week basis. Camp Talbot was 
closed down in September. 

Appointment of George O. Gray as secre- 
tary-manager of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association here was announced late 
today following a meeting of the board of 


but the 


trustees. Mr. Gray succeeds Philip G. Hild- 
itch, whose death occurred several months 
ago. The new executive is widely known 


among retail lumbermen. For the last six 


years he has been with the Gypsum Products 
Co. here as president and general manager. 

L. E. Force, géners?!? manager Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., who is in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, will return the latter part 
of November. 
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